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Foreword 


Aneunt ALCHEMY IS DESCRIBED as the process of com- 
bining into something precious things which in themselves may be 
rather common. In this sense, there is an almost mysterious 
alchemy in social policy and social work practice. Either, by itself, 
is relatively ineffective, but in combination they represent a 
powerful and precious force for the betterment of human welfare. 
They constitute basic tenets translated into action by and for all 
people. Their synthesis represents a transformation of dreams into 
active reality—without their combination, only dreams or pur- 
poseless and ineffective activity would result. 

The development of policy certainly affects practice, but just as 
surely practice affects policy change because only application can 
test policy. 

Emphasis changes from year to year. Sometimes little effort is 
directed to change or to question current policy. Rather, more 
effort is made toward improving and refining practice. At other 
times, the reverse is true. In our judgment, 1968 exhibits the latter 
emphasis. The contents of Social Work Practice, 1968 reflects this 
approach. This volume also reflects an impatient desire for rapid 
change. 

The papers in this volume offer a critical examination of several 
areas of practice in a variety of settings amidst a conference atmo- 
sphere of active social policy examination. 

This collection is of necessity a selection from the many excel- 
lent and thoughtful papers presented during the National Con- 
ference. The appreciation of the Editorial Committee goes to the 
many who spent their time and effort in preparing and presenting 
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papers. It is out of this totality of free discussion that a National 
Conference on Social Welfare becomes truly “a national forum for 
social welfare.” 


Jay L. RONEY 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 
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Community Organization: for 
Political Power or Service Delwery? 


by ARNOLD GURIN 
and JOAN LEVIN ECKLEIN 


119 ida THE PAST EIGHT YEARS, the field of social wel- 
fare has been more deeply affected by political developments 
than at any time since the thirties, and there is every reason to 
believe that the effects upon its structure and functions will be at 
least as far-reaching as those which stemmed from the assumption 
by government of basic responsibility for social welfare which was 
the hallmark of the New Deal. A central issue since the first falter- 
ing steps were taken to change social welfare structures has been 
whether community organization should be concerned with ser- 
vice delivery or with political action. 

It is in this area of community organization that social welfare 
has been most closely related to the political scene of the 1960s, 
and it is therefore appropriate to view it within the context of the 
over-all political situation. Community action programs have 
posed the question as to whether a social welfare program can, at 
one and the same time, bring necessary help and services to the 
needy within the population while somehow reorganizing and 
readjusting the political relationships between the disadvantaged 
and the more affluent segments of that population. Although the 
experience in attempting to implement such a daring and com- 
plex goal has been relatively brief, there is a formidable body of 
literature on the subject. On the eve of a presidential election, and 
with the theme of the 1968 National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare devoted to the relationship between politics and social wel- 
fare, it seems fitting to review both the experience and the com- 
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mentary. While one would hope that it might be possible to draw 
from this exercise some lessons from the past to serve as guidelines 
to the future, this is admittedly a hazardous undertaking, given 
the volatile and unpredictable character of our current situation.* 
It has been observed many times that the community action 
programs sponsored by the federal government, which have been 
characterized by a multiplicity of aims, came about through the 
convergence of influences from a number of directions. One of the 
aims clearly was to respond to the pressures for a better distribu- 
tion of goods and services in society through an infusion of new 
resources into the governmental sector of the service structure. 
Another was to revive city governments as instruments for plan- 
ning and for the allocation of resources. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration was seeking a mechanism by means of which to construct a 
domestic program that could pick up the slack in the economy. At 
the same time, some persons with expertness in the social welfare 
field were concerned with the need to build a more cohesive and 
more adequate structure for the delivery of services; for they had 
observed over a considerable period of time that because of the 
inaccessibility of, and the lack of continuity in, the existing struc- 
ture services did not reach the people who needed them most. 
Interwoven with these political and administrative problems was a 
set of concepts formulated by social scientists who diagnosed the 
unyielding social problems of disadvantaged groups in terms of 
1 The observations which follow are based in large part on a number of empiri- 
cal studies, both published and unpublished, of community action programs and 
neighborhood service centers. Major sources are: Peter Marris and Martin Rein, 
Dilemmas of Social Reform (New York: Atherton Press, 1967) ; Robert Perlman and 
David Jones, Neighborhood Service Centers (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1967); Ralph M. Kramer, Participation of the 
Poor: Comparative Community Case Studies in the War on Poverty (to be pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall) ; John B. Turner, ed., Neighborhood Organization for Com- 
munity Action (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1967) . 
Material has also been drawn from preliminary findings of an ongoing study 
of community representation in community action programs being conducted by 
the Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare of 
Brandeis University under Grant No. CG 68-9449A/2 from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
The publication Neighborhood Service Centers is a product of the Community 
Organization Curriculum Development Project sponsored by the Council on Social 


Work Education under Grant No. 67221 from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, HEW. 
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defects in the social structure rather than in the behavior of the 
individuals. 

The programs which resulted from these converging develop- 
ments reflected these different aims, but it is now clear that they 
were so inadequately constructed that they could not achieve any 
one of them, let alone all of them together. The uncertainty of the 
political balance of forces in 1960 made it easier to launch demon- 
stration programs than a comprehensive national social policy. 
The result has been a series of governmental projects, each one 
larger than its predecessor, but not necessarily with more coherent 
or better defined objectives. 

Within this confusion of aims and objectives, it is clear that a 
major purpose of the community action programs has been to 
obtain participation on the part of the disadvantaged population 
in urban communities. What has not been clear is the reason for 
seeking such participation or the way in which it is to be achieved. 

At least three purposes were being pursued simultaneously. One 
was to obtain participation of clients, both actual and potential, in 
the services designed to overcome their disabilities. This may be 
identified as the social welfare purpose which grew out of concern 
for “hard-core” “multiproblem” families who were “hard to 
reach.”” However, closely related to this objective was the aim of 
gaining the participation of disadvantaged and functionally dis- 
enfranchised groups in the body politic. Although this political 
purpose of the community action program came about, in part, as 
a response to the rising political pressures from the Negro ghettos, 
it found theoretical support in the diagnosis of poverty as an 
absence of power. Allied to this second objective was the concept 
of community participation as therapy through which individuals 
and groups could gain confidence, self-esteem, and a sense of 
power which would make it possible for them to obtain and utilize 
opportunities available through the institutions of society from 
which they were now alienated. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it may be said that these vary- 
ing aims and approaches were polarized into two basic orienta- 
tions: the service approach, based on concepts which stress the 
need to provide opportunities for disadvantaged groups to partici- 
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pate in the benefits of the society; and the political orientation, 
which stressed the need for changing the balance of power so that 
disadvantaged groups would be empowered to gain a greater 
measure of the resources available in the society and thus to create 
their own opportunities. 

These different positions can be identified both in ideological 
terms and in the characteristics of operating programs. The 
assumptions are frequently implicit rather than explicit. There is 
no fully developed ideological framework for either the “service” 
or the “political” approach, nor can one find a program that is 
clearly and unequivocally committed to one rather than the other. 
There has been, nevertheless, a discernible and important differ- 
ence in the degree of emphasis placed on one or the other by 
different programs, and at least some theoretical and ideological 
thinking has been enunciated in support of these positions, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of these programs. 

The sixties have been full of ambiguities stemming from the 
fact that the period has been one of emerging ideologies and 
revolutionary trends which have not yet taken clear-cut political 
form nor found consistent ideological expression. As a result, ser- 
vice programs instituted and financed primarily by governmental 
agencies have shown some evidence of political organization, 
whereas groups desiring to achieve change in the political struc- 
ture have tried at times to use the service programs toward that 
end. 

Experience has revealed the nature and consequences of these 
ambiguities. Examinations of this experience are quite consistent 
in their general findings and conclusions, which may be sum- 
marized under a few salient points: 

1. Both services and organization are needed at the local com- 
munity level in order to achieve the objectives of any type of 
community organization approach to the needs of low-income 
populations. 

It is quite clear that the division which has sometimes been 
made between services and organization is not a feasible one, at 
least at the operating level. A number of programs such as Haryou 
found in the course of organizing people in low-income neighbor- 
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hoods that they uncovered pressing needs which required atten- 
tion and led to the establishment of service programs. On the 
other hand, it has been observed for a considerable period of time 
that at least minimum organizational support is needed in order to 
provide the proper linkage between the services and the people for 
whom they are designed. This observation was indeed one of the 
basic reasons that new approaches were made to the delivery of 
social welfare services in the low-income areas. 

While this functional interdependence makes both a service 
approach and an organizational approach necessary, it leaves open 
the issue of the political orientation of the organizational ap- 
proach. What experience does indicate, which was not entirely 
clear in the early days of the programs, is that the choice is not 
between organization and services (since both are necessary) , but 
rather as to what the character, intent, and method of the organi- 
zational approach will be. 

2. Most service programs operate within a context of extremely 

limited resources. 

The literature on the attempts to deal with poverty and related 
social problems during this period is replete with evidence of the 
complete inadequacy of the resources provided to attain the 
announced goals. The late Martin Luther King is said to have 
remarked that we have been trying to put out a fire with a few 
buckets of water, and when this does not seem to work we con- 
clude that water cannot put out fires. Aaron Wildavsky made a 
scathing comment on this situation: 


A recipe for violence: Promise a lot; deliver a little. Lead people to 
believe they will be much better off, but let there be no dramatic 
improvement. Try a variety of small programs, each interesting but 
marginal in impact and severely underfinanced. Avoid any attempted 
solution remotely comparable in size to the dimensions of the problem 
you are trying to solve.2 


The lack of adequate resources has been a source of frustration. 
The new service organizations created by the community action 
programs have been overwhelmed by the needs which they quickly 


2 Aaron Wildavsky, “The Empty-Head Blues: Black Rebellion and White Re- 
actions,” Public Interest, No. 11 (1968), pp. 3-4. 
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uncovered. There is some evidence that these centers are following 
the course characteristic of earlier social agencies; that is, they 
devote a growing proportion of their resources to intensive care 
for a small proportion of their clientele, thus responding to the 
extreme needs of situations that demonstrate the greatest pathol- 
ogy. Within the severe constraints of their limited resources, such 
centers may easily lose sight of their central purpose, which was to 
introduce a more coordinated and integrated mechanism for 
bringing services to the disadvantaged population. 

In the organizational area the limitation of resources has led in 
part to frustration and in part to protest. The protest was often a 
deliberate method to obtain more resources. Organizational efforts 
directed to a redress of grievances have generally met with some 
immediate and limited successes. There is no question that abuses 
in individual cases of welfare administration, housing authority 
procedures, inadequate sanitation services, and the like have been 
corrected in response to protest. 

Frustration arises from several sources. One is that these limited 
successes do not necessarily cumulate into more comprehensive 
changes. Another and more basic problem is the lack of resources 
within the locality to provide remedies for fundamental problems, 
such as inadequate income, unemployment, or underemployment. 

3. The attempt to link together services and organization within 

the same structure, although functionally necessary, leads to 
contradictions and problems that are difficult to resolve. 

This point is implicit in some of the issues that have already 
been discussed. A serious commitment to meet service needs as 
best one can on an individual basis calls for expenditures of time 
and energy that inevitably make demands upon resources that 
otherwise would be available to support broader organizational 
activity even when there is no particular ideological conflict 
between the two approaches. It is simply a matter of priorities in 
the utilization of scarce money and personnel. 

There are other conflicts as well, involving the kinds of pro- 
grams and personnel which will be emphasized. A service ap- 
proach will tend to develop and elaborate programs designed to 
meet the special needs and disabilities of the clientele. This calls 
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for the allocation of resources to specialized areas, such as health, 
various types of counseling and therapeutic measures, expert legal 
services, employment services, and the like. Many of these areas 
call for the use of professional personnel even though considerable 
numbers of nonprofessionals may help to implement the pro- 
grams. In carrying out a service program, a major concern is the 
effective organization of the service and its delivery in a competent 
and efficient way as judged by the standards of professional and 
administrative practice. 

The objectives of a political power approach are, of course, 
quite different. Here the aim is to reach large numbers of people, 
to gain their adherence and loyalty, and to educate them to work 
effectively together for common ends. Programs in this context are 
a means to an end, and the bias is in favor of self-help types of 
activities rather than those which are administered through profes- 
sional channels. 

Still another problem is that of determining the basis for 
participation and leadership in organizational endeavors. The few 
innocent words “maximum feasible participation” that crept into 
the antipoverty legislation of 1964 opened up issues of extraordi- 
nary complexity and difficulty. One facet of this wide field is 
particularly germane at this point. “Maximum feasible participa- 
tion,” as we all know, has been subject to varying interpretations 
as to who the participant should be and, more specifically, whether 
the emphasis should be on the people served or on the representa- 
tives of the people served. A service approach would tend to focus 
upon clients, whereas a political approach would tend to focus on 
community leadership or potential leadership. What has, in fact, 
taken place is that representation has tended to come, not from the 
actual clients of the agencies, but either from individuals who 
have no organizational connection or from representatives of 
organizations that are essentially political in character, attempting, 
as they do, to speak for the broader interests of a particular 
segment of the population (generally a minority ethnic group) . 

4. There is a basic conflict between community organization di- 

rected toward social and institutional change and its depen- 
dence of such organization upon external financing. 
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This conflict is particularly acute in the case of organizations 
that receive governmental support and find themselves in conflict 
with governmental institutions. 

This feature of recent experience with community action pro- 
grams is the one that has received the greatest attention and is 
most widely perceived and understood. The confrontations that 
have occurred have been dramatic and widely publicized. They 
have also led to congressional action to modify certain aspects of 
the community action programs, notably by making them more 
subject to control by the political powers in cities and states. 

On this issue, the conclusions seem quite definitive. It is now 
generally recognized that the character and extent of the political 
activity which is possible for community action programs that rely 
upon support from governmental agencies are necessarily re- 
stricted. In the earlier days of these programs there was a notion 
that it was not only legitimate but feasible for government to 
finance efforts to develop the political power of a disenfranchised 
group of the population. Where this was effective, and it was in 
some places, for a period of time, it was because of the coincidence 
of interest between the demands of these new organizations and 
the party in power. More frequently, however, these interests were 
in contradiction with each other, and this led to severe cutback in 
the volume and scope of political protests. It is now very widely 
agreed that genuine political protest must rest on a base of finan- 
cial and administrative support which is independent of the struc- 
ture against which the protest is being lodged. 

This, then, is a distillation of some of the things that have been 
learned from the experience of the past eight years. What does it 
tell us as to directions for the future in the efforts that must con- 
tinue both to meet people’s needs through more effective services 
and to help the disadvantaged become more politically powerful 
and effective in achieving a greater measure of justice and 
equality? 

The general answer to this question is that it will be necessary 
to rethink our organizational arrangements in order to arrive at a 
more efficient distribution of responsibilities among appropriate 
structures. Such a trend is already inherent in the proliferation of 
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organizations to pursue components that were all combined origi- 
nally in the community action programs. In other words, the 
experience which demonstrated that the community action pro- 
grams had certain built-in, contradictory elements is leading day 
by day to new forms of organization that will sort out these 
different factors into structures that may have a better chance of 
achieving their specific objectives. 

There is, as yet, no general pattern to these different efforts, nor 
is there an over-all rationale to explain and to guide their func- 
tions and interrelationships. However, the first point to be made 
in looking ahead to a more rational distribution of functions is 
that basic political change can come only through social move- 
ments and not through governmental service programs. 

A social movement has been defined in a variety of ways. It has 
been called “a collective enterprise to establish a new order of 
life.” ? Broom and Selznick identify five characteristics of social 
movements, which we have paraphrased as follows: 

1. A distinctive perspective and ideology 

2. A sense of solidarity and idealism 

3. An orientation toward action 

4. A combination of a variety of groupings that coalesce in a 

common structure 

5. A discernible career from protest to institutionalization. 

Commenting on the shortcomings and limitations of 
government-supported neighborhood action programs, Nathan 
Cohen states that a social movement 


must be able to combine within the program and ideology both a 
promise of social betterment and promise of immediate and tangible 
benefits to the members of an important segment of society . . . . to 
achieve sustained effectiveness a movement must present a hierarchy of 
goals, ranging from some that are fairly immediately obtainable to 
others that are practically unobtainable.4 


Common to these characterizations of a social movement are 
unity and continuity over time. These are precisely the factors 


3 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology (gd ed.; New York: Harper 
and Row, 1963), pp. 302, 304. 

4 Nathan E. Cohen, “Building a Social Movement among the Poor,” in Turner, 
Op. Cit., p. 54. 
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which have been largely lacking in the neighborhood-based action 
programs that have arisen both within and outside the framework 
of the antipoverty programs. Their major characteristics have 
been that their goals have been limited to ad hoc immediate local 
situations and that there has been relatively little connection 
between one local group and another. 

It may very well be that we are on the verge of a major change 
in this situation: the quantitative accumulation of these isolated, 
localized efforts may be emerging into a qualitative change into a 
social movement. The Poor People’s March of 1968 may prove 
to be one of the early signs in that direction, whatever its imme- 
diate outcome. There are signs also of a shift in the civil rights 
movement toward greater politicalization. There will undoubt- 
edly be many further changes before the permanent character of a 
new major social movement becomes clear, if one does indeed ap- 
pear. 

It is beyond our scope to make any predictions, nor is it possible 
for us to offer an adequate measure of what constitutes major 
social change. Less precisely, we are saying that demands for sub- 
stantial change in political power and the redistribution of eco- 
nomic resources come about only through the forces that are 
mobilized by change-oriented social movements, frequently lead- 
ing to coalitions with factions of the existing power structure. 

It might be noted, parenthetically, that we consider it no acci- 
dent that the organizational endeavors supported by community 
action programs have had such limited success, whereas broader 
social movements have arisen outside such programs. The reason is 
not only the dependence of the organizational activities in the 
antipoverty programs on governmental support and the conflicts 
which have resulted from that dependence. Actually, the com- 
munity organization workers in the antipoverty programs have 
been allowed a good deal of freedom so that they might try to 
galvanize the interest, commitment, and even the protest activity 
of the local residents. There are other reasons for the limited suc- 
cess. One of them is that the tactics used in the antipoverty pro- 
grams as well as the goals pursued have been essentially middle- 
class in character. Mass movements, on the other hand, in goals, 
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and methodology, and emotional climate, are much more com- 
patible with lower-class life styles. 

Let us return, however, to the relationship between political 
power and services. Although we have said that service programs 
are not a source from which one can reasonably expect to generate 
a social movement, the opposite does not hold. It is very reason- 
able to expect that social movements will generate service pro- 
grams. Experience has indicated that service needs are inescapable 
and quickly become evident to all those who undertake organiza- 
tional efforts. Social movements are subject to the same pressures, 
and all of them—labor unions, farmers’ groups, civil rights 
organizations—tend to develop programs to meet the needs of 
their members. However, it is clear that the services are an arm of 
the movement and an expression of the political solidarity which 
is its basic theme. 

While we may now be seeing the outlines of a very broad social 
movement, it has not yet appeared. The scene is dominated in- 
stead by organizational structures which are not yet social move- 
ments in a broad political sense but which are nevertheless 
attempts to deal with the general problems that we have discussed. 
‘These are the need to create new resources and the need for con- 
sumers to obtain more control over resources and services. These 
objectives are being sought in several ways. 

One of the older forms of organization is the cooperative society. 
‘This type of organization, which as a matter of fact in earlier times 
was a part of broader social movements, is appearing in new 
guises. One of the most recent developments is a farming coopera- 
tive in Bolivar County, Mississippi, which has grown out of a 
medical care project sponsored by Tufts University with the use of 
federal funds. Poor farmers are helped to obtain land and to grow 
food for their own consumption and eventually, perhaps, for sale. 

Closely related is the community corporation, which is growing 
rather rapidly in popularity under the stimulus of governmental 
financing as well as of leadership from industry and other non- 
governmental elements. The major facets of these programs are 
economic development through the introduction of new business 
enterprises, housing, and consumer action programs directed to- 
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ward reforming credit and retail sales practices in the ghettos. 
Community corporations involve the assumption of property own- 
ership by local residents. The key to their eventual success will be 
their ability to create the new economic resources that have been 
largely lacking in the antipoverty program. 

A third form of new organization concerned with both resources 
and transfer of control over resources is the client organization. 
This too is not a new form. The workers’ alliances of the 1930s 
were part of the social movements of the time and were related 
primarily to the growth of industrial unionism. 

The initial goal of the welfare rights movement has been to 
obtain a redress of grievances. It has achieved definite success in 
obtaining benefits for individuals and bringing pressure upon the 
public welfare agencies to provide more adequate benefits. There 
are signs that some of these organizations are moving to larger and 
more sustained goals. ‘The next step would seem to be the estab- 
lishment of a legal mechanism for negotiating with the public 
welfare system, following pretty much the trade union model. 

A much broader goal, but one which is already implicit in some 
of these developments, is the attempt to achieve basic changes in 
the welfare system itself. Also on the horizon is the suggestion that 
clients’ organizations should actually take control of the public 
welfare agencies and administer their programs. While this is not 
yet a very serious or insistent proposal, it is not incompatible with 
some of the other trends in the disadvantaged neighborhoods, 
particularly as regards control over the public schools. It is at this 
point that we confront a number of fundamental issues concern- 
ing the relationship of political control to the management and 
delivery of services. 

Let us say at the outset that we do not have a basis for any pre- 
diction as to the future pattern of relationships among the various 
new types of service organizations. Specifically, it is not possible, it 
seems to us, within the very fluid situation that exists today, to 
make any definitive statement as to the distribution of social 
welfare functions between public agencies and non-profit volun- 
tary organizations of all types, from elite-, to middle-class, to lower- 
class-controlled enterprises. ‘The one thing which can be said with 
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assurance is that the pattern for the immediate future will be 
highly pluralistic. There will be many types of organizations pro- 
viding services of many different kinds. 

These efforts will tend to move in two general directions which 
impinge on one another. On the one hand, there are a number of 
self-help voluntary efforts organized by consumers alone or in 
combination with other groups which will at one time or another 
seek support from public funds. On the other hand, there will 
continue to be a growing number of governmental programs 
which attempt to organize and involve the consumer in order to 
make these services more effective. Government and the consumer 
are thus bound together in all the efforts that are likely to be 
represented in the expanding social welfare system. 

The existence of this pluralistic situation will call for some 
rethinking and redefinition of the criteria for the management of 
program and fiscal relationships between the government and 
voluntary groups. This rationale cannot be based on a differentia- 
tion of functions. Almost any program one can think of—whether 
economic enterprise, housing, or legal services to redress 
grievances—will be performed both by governmental and by 
voluntary agencies. However, some of the old criteria which served 
social welfare as guidelines for the relationship between public 
and voluntary organizations may very well still be useful in the 
establishment of social policies for relationships with new types of 
voluntary organizations. 

We suggest that in attempting to solve this problem we look 
differentially at those programs which are operated directly by the 
government and those which are financed by the government but 
whose programs are controlled and administered by private 
groups. Although we cannot say which program will fall where, it 
does seem possible to outline what the general characteristics 
would be under each of these circumstances. 

In the case of a program that is conducted directly by the 
government there will need to be more and better mechanisms for 
the participation of clients and consumers in a variety of ways. 
One possibility would be to create the position of Ombudsman in 
the governmental program to receive grievances and to bring 
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about appropriate changes within the organization. Another 
would be to set up procedures whereby interested individuals and 
community groups, including representatives of clients, can make 
their grievances known, have them adjudicated, and perhaps 
achieve changes in policy in the process. A third mechanism, 
which is also familiar in social welfare history, is that of the 
advisory group, which in disadvantaged areas would have a lower- 
class composition. Such a group would be expected to contribute 
knowledge about the conditions that the governmental program is 
trying to meet and therefore help to create more effective policies. 

The attempts to involve target area groups in government- 
sponsored programs during the sixties have sought to establish a 
function which would be more than advisory. So-called “represen- 
tatives of the poor’ have become involved in the actual manage- 
ment and administration of such programs as part of a coalition 
that includes citizens as well as governmental agencies. While 
these procedures have undoubtedly met with some success, it is 
very questionable whether they rest on a sound principle. The 
government programs have been involved in repeated controver- 
sies over their choice of target area representatives, and there 
seems no way of resolving the problem of how to find an individ- 
ual or group that can establish a clear mandate to represent the 
client population. As long as such groups are outside the agency 
and bringing pressure to bear on it, the issue of their representa- 
tive character is not necessarily a concern of the government. But 
it becomes an inescapable concern of the government when the 
government itself must choose representatives to whom to assign 
responsibility for functions for which it has the legislative man- 
date. It would therefore seem well at least to keep before us as a 
possibility for future guidance the older principle that programs 
which are administered directly by government can and should 
make as broad use as possible of the contributions of citizens on an 
advisory basis, but enter into a more questionable area if they try 
to include outside groups within the process of management. 

This stricture does not apply, of course, to programs which the 
government subsidizes but does not administer directly. However, 
here too there are guidelines. Subsidies to voluntary child welfare 
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agencies or to institutions of various types have been governed by 
a framework of policies. Governmental agencies which subsidize 
programs exercise certain regulatory prerogatives, such as licens- 
ing, standard-setting, and requiring accountability from the 
agency for the honest and effective administration of the program. 
Although one cannot necessarily claim that these mechanisms have 
performed adequately, they do provide a guide for application to 
the future relationship between new kinds of voluntary efforts and 
governmental funding sources. 

Any and all kinds of indigenous organizations, whether client 
organizations, community corporations, cooperatives, or, indeed, 
social movements that are seeking to provide services in the 
community, can and should be claimants for government support. 
The major point to be made, however, is that their entitlement to 
support must rest not upon their ability to represent the popula- 
tion politically, but rather on their ability to carry out a service 
function for which there is a governmental resource based on law. 
The frame of reference for making decisions concerning such 
claims would therefore not be, as it has been too often in the past, 
whether a given group is an adequate representative of a target 
area population (a question which it is impossible for government 
to resolve administratively) , but rather whether the organization 
has the capacity to carry out the program which it desires to 
sponsor. 

With the reference to social movement, we have come full 
circle. We described the diverse aims of the federally financed war 
on poverty. When we looked at the range of services and activities, 
we found that built-in contradictions in trying to do all these 
things within federally sponsored programs hampered the effective 
accomplishment of any of the objectives. What is clearly needed is 
a range of organizational forms both governmental and nongov- 
ernmental. Each of the organizational forms will, in turn, engage 
in the provision of services as well as in organizing activities. The 
emphasis they give to one or the other as well as the particular way 
in which they perform each will depend upon the ultimate objec- 
tives of the organization, the source of funding and the sources of 
control. 


Three Models of 
Community Organization Practice 


by JACK ROTHMAN 


O; THE THREE “PRIMARY” AREAS of practice in social 
work,? community organization was the last to emerge as a defini- 
tive method. It remains essentially underdeveloped and ill-defined 
in comparison with casework and group work. It was not until 
1939 with the publication of the first Lane report *® that com- 
munity organization practice was systematically studied by social 
workers, and not until 1947 in papers by Pray * and Newstetter J 
that its theoretical and/or philosophical underpinnings were sub- 
jected to serious analysis. Definitions of community organization 
and conceptions regarding its nature vary markedly, even dras- 
tically. Consider that in the Curriculum Study of the Council on 
Social Work Education the largest number of position papers 


1For their useful suggestions and other contributions to this article I wish to 
express warm appreciation to my colleagues, Fred Cox, John Erlich, Mitchel Laz- 
arus, and John Tropman. 

2 According to the Council on Social Work Education, there are three “primary” 
practice areas or “methods of direct service” in social work: casework, group work, 
and community organization. In addition, there are two “enabling methods”: ad- 
ministration and research. (Official Statement of Curriculum Policy for the Master's 
Degree Program in Graduate Professional Schools of Social Work, adopted by the 
Board of Directors, 1962.) There is a trend for some schools to treat administration 
also as a primary method of practice. 

3 Robert P. Lane, “The Field of Community Organization,” in Proceedings of 
The National Conference of Social Work, 1939 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939) , pp- 495-511, and “Report of Groups Studying the Community Organi- 
zation Process,” in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1940 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1940) , pp. 455-73. 

4 Kenneth L. M. Pray, “When Is Community Organization Social Work Practice?”, 
in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1947 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948) , pp. 194-204. 

5 Wilber I. Newstetter, “The Social Intergroup Work Process,” in Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 1947 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948) , pp. 205-17. 
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(representing varying approaches) appeared in the volume on 
community organization.* Harper and Dunham’? in their anthol- 
ogy list thirteen different definitions of community organization 
and indicate that at least 50 to 100 definitions have been projected 
in social welfare and sociological literature in the past thirty-five 
years. Add to this still another endeavor in the more recent Work- 
ing Definition, a statement prepared by the Community Organiza- 
tion Committee of the National Association of Social Workers.® 
Suffice it to say that a welter of differing, contrasting, and some- 
times clashing formulations of community organization practice 
exists, and that this condition has been a source of immense per- 
plexity and discomfort to the struggling practitioner and to the 
teacher of community organization. 

A similar condition prevails in allied professional fields which 
have community organization and planning aspects. In a number 
of these fields, such as education (adult education) and public 
health (public health education and planning), the community 
organization dimension is somewhat peripheral and outside the 
main thrust of the profession—as has been the case in social work. 
‘These areas have accordingly likewise suffered from inadequate 
conceptualization and research efforts. The social planning aspects 
of city planning have similarly been neglected. 

An examination of present practice reveals a considerable de- 
gree of variation, transition, and confusion. One observer aptly 
describes the situation: 


In the past five years, in large measure, under the influence of the 
federal comprehensive projects, community organization practice has 
undergone great change. From a method confined largely to Chest and 
Council social planning and the staffing of national social welfare 
agencies, it has moved into extensive grass roots organization and par- 
ticipation in political areas. From a method concerned largely with the 
orderly dispensation of existing welfare services, it has added an 


6 Harry L. Lurie, The Community Organization Method in Social Work Educa- 
tion, Comprehensive Report of the Curriculum Study, 1 of IV (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1959) . 

7 Ernest B. Harper and Arthur Dunham, Community Organization in Action: 
Basic Literature and Critical Comments (New York: Association Press, 1959) . 

8 Defining Community Organization Practice (New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1962) . 
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emphasis on social change and serving groups in the community by 
altering institutions and other aspects of their environment. From a 
method largely utilizing amelioration and consensus, it has consciously 
moved to include the use of conflict and power. Community organiza- 
tion has added initiating to enabling. It has added working with the 
impoverished poor to work with the elite; and social agency criticism 
to social agency support.® 

With the foregoing as backdrop, we shall endeavor to achieve 
some greater measure of clarity in conceptualizing community 
organization practice. One of the difficulties has been that writers 
on the subject have attempted to set forth a single model or con- 
ception of community organization which was presumed to em- 
brace all forms of professional practice. Often these models were 
actually disparate, touched on different aspects of practice, or 
made discrepant assumptions about goals, methods, or values. The 
position advanced here holds that in empirical reality there are 
different forms of community organization practice and that at 
this stage in the development of practice theory it would be better 
to capture and describe these rather than to attempt to establish a 
grand, all-embracing theory or conception. The implication is that 
we should speak of community organization methods rather than 
the community organization method. 

There appear to be at least three important orientations to 
deliberate or purposive community change in contemporary 
American communities, both urban and rural, and overseas. We 
may best refer to them as approaches or models 4, B, and C, 
although they can roughly be given the appellations respectively 
of locality development, social planning, and social action. We 
will use these terms in a particularistic way, as will become clear in 
the passages which follow. For present purposes therefore, the 
reader is cautioned not to interpret these terms in the usual way. 
These three modes of action are not seen as exhaustive of all actual 
or potential possibilities. Because of their contemporary signifi- 
cance they have been selected for analysis; for reasons of economy 
in a single presentation, others have been excluded. 


§ Charles Grosser, “The Legacy of the Federal Comprehensive Projects for Com- 


munity Organization,” Twenty-fifth Annual Program Meeting, Council on Social 
Work Education, 1967, p. 2. 
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It should also be noted that we are referring to community 
action which is of a somewhat continuing nature and which in- 
cludes staff (professionally trained or not) who are responsible for 
planning or sustaining action processes. Thus the category of 
events which include sporadic, ad hoc, voluntary civic action to 
obtain a new traffic light or displace an arrogant public official is 
not included. 

Model 4A, locality development, presupposes that community 
change may be pursued optimally through broad participation of 
a wide spectrum of people at the local community level in goal 
determination and action. Its most prototypic form will be found 
in the literature of a segment of the field commonly termed ‘“‘com- 
munity development.’ As stated by a major U.N. publication: 
“Community Development can be tentatively defined as a process 
designed to create conditions of economic and social progress for 
the whole community with its active participation and the fullest 
possible reliance on the community’s initiative.” 1° According to 
Dunham, some themes emphasized in locality development in- 
clude democratic procedures, voluntary cooperation, self-help, 
development of indigenous leadership, and educational objec- 
tives.14 

Some examples of locality development as conceived here 
include neighborhood work programs conducted by settlement 
houses; village-level work in some overseas community develop- 
ment programs, including the Peace Corps; community work in 
the adult education field; and activities of the applied “group 
dynamics” professionals. Four recent books that express and elabo- 
rate community organization method according to Model A are 
those by the Biddles,** Goodenough, Franklin, and Clin- 


10 United Nations, Social Progress through Community Development (New York: 
United Nations, 1955) , p. 6. 

11 Arthur Dunham, “Some Principles of Community Development,” International 
Review of Community Development, No. 11 (1963), pp. 141-51. 

12 William W. and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community Development Process: the 
Rediscovery of Local Initiative (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965) . 

13 Ward H. Goodenough, Cooperation in Change: an Anthropological Approach 
to Community Development (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1963) . 

14 Richard Franklin, Patterns of Community Development (Washington, D.C:: 
Public Affairs Press, 1966) . 
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ard.15 We will draw on the Biddle volume in particular for illus- 
trative purposes. 

Model B, the social planning approach, emphasizes a technical 
process of problem-solving with regard to substantive social prob- 
lems, such as delinquency, housing, and mental health. Rational, 
deliberatively planned, and controlled change has a central place 
in this model. Community participation may vary from much to 
little, depending on how the problem presents itself and what 
organizational variables are present. ‘The approach presupposes 
that change in a complex industrial environment requires expert 
planners who, through the exercise of technical abilities, including 
the ability to manipulate large bureaucratic organizations, can 
skillfully guide complex change processes. By and large, the con- 
cern here is with establishing, arranging, and delivering goods and 
services to people who need them. Building community capacity 
or fostering radical or fundamental social change does not play a 
central part. 

Within the field of social work the Brandeis University Florence 
Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
has come to typify this approach, and it also finds expression in 
university departments of public administration, city planning, 
and so forth. It is practiced in numerous federal bureaus and 
departments, in social planning divisions of urban renewal author- 
ities, in some community welfare councils (particularly the newer, 
project-oriented agencies) , in various facets of community mental 
health planning. Some writings which reflect Model B include 
Morris and Binstock,1* Wilson,!? and Perloff.18 

Model C, the social action approach, presupposes a disadvan- 
taged segment of the population that needs to be organized, 
perhaps in alliance with others, in order to make adequate de- 
mands on the larger community for increased resources or treat- 


15 Marshall Clinard, Slums and Community Development (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1966) . 

16 Robert Morris and Robert H. Binstock, Feasible Planning for Social Change 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1966) . 

17 James Q. Wilson, “An Overview of Theories of Planned Change” in Robert 
Morris, ed., Centrally Planned Change: Prospects and Concepts (New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1964) , pp. 12-40. 

18 Harvey S. Perloff, ed., Planning and the Urban Community (Pittsburgh Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1961) . 
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ment more in accordance with social justice or democracy. It aims 
at making basic changes in major institutions or community prac- 
tices. Social action as employed here seeks redistribution of power, 
resources, or decision-making in the community and/or changing 
basic policies of formal organizations. Examples of the social 
action approach include civil rights and black power groups, such 
as the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE) and the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), Alinsky’s Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation projects, labor unions, cause organizations 
and social movements, the welfare rights movement, Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, political action groups, and student groups associ- 
ated with the New Left (Students for a Democratic Society [SDS], 
the Northern Student Movement). Alinsky’s Reveille for Radi- 
cals ® and scattered writings among the New Left *° typify the 
orientation of the social action model. Some more recent writings 
by social workers also reflect this orientation.*4 

Several schools of social work have developed specialized pro- 
grams for training according to these three models. Thus the 
community development program at the University of Missouri 
emphasizes Model 4; the doctoral program in planning at Bran- 
deis University, Model B; and the social action program which was 
based at Syracuse University, Model C. 

Morris and Binstock suggest a similar threefold division of the 
field of community planning and action: 
[A] . . . to alter human attitudes and behavioral patterns through 
education, exhortation and a number of other methods for stimulating 
self-development and fulfillment. [B] “. . . to alter social conditions 
by changing the policies of formal organizations. It is undertaken to 
modify the amount, the quality, the accessibility, and the range of 


goods, services, and facilities provided for people.” [C] “. . . to effect 
reforms in major legal and functional systems of a society. It relies 


19 Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946) . 

20 Thoughts of the Young Radicals (Washington, D.C., The New Republic, 1966) . 

21 Warren Haggstrom, “The Power of the Poor,’ in Frank Riessman, Jerome 
Cohen, and Arthur Pearl, eds., The Mental Health of the Poor (New York: Free 
Press, 1964), pp. 205-23; Charles F. Grosser, “Community Development Programs 
Serving the Urban Poor,” Social Work, X, No. 3 (1965) , 15-21; Richard A. Cloward 
and Richard M. Elman, “Advocacy in the Ghetto,” IV, No. 2 Trans-Action (1966) , 
27-35; George Brager, “Organizing the Unaffiliated in a Low Income Area,” Social 
Work, VIII, No. 2 (1963) , 34-40; Hyman J. Weiner, “Toward Techniques for Social 
Change,” Social Work, VI, No. 2 (1961) , 26-35; John Erlich, “Organizing the Poor, 
a Bibliography,” Poverty and Human Resources Abstract, 1 (1966) . 167-72. 
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upon political agitation ...and a host of other instruments for 
coping with powerful trends and developments.?? 

Having isolated and set off each of these models or ideal-types, it 
would be well to point out that we are speaking of analytical 
extremes and that in actual practice these orientations are over- 
lapping rather than discrete. 

Practice in any of these orientations may require techniques 
and approaches that are salient in another orientation. For exam- 
ple, neighborhood social actionists may be required to draw up a 
social plan in order to obtain funding for desired projects from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity or from the Urban Renewal Au- 
thority (Models C and B). Or social planners may decide that the 
most effective way of solving the problem of resistant attitudes to- 
ward family planning is through wide discussion and participation 
in developing a community program (Models B and A). While such 
mixtures occur in reality, many organizations in their central 
tendency may be characterized as reflecting one or another model. 

On the other hand, community welfare councils, particularly of 
the older type that emphasize functional divisions rather than 
project committees, organizationally represented a blending of 
Models A and B. Community development as conducted overseas 
in developing countries also represents a composite of localized 
community organization along the lines of Model A, together with 
broad social and economic planning at the national level incor- 
porating Model B. This blend may actually constitute a distinct 
additional model whose characteristics could be explicated inde- 
pendently. 

Here, however, we will not attempt to deal with variants or 
mixed forms which may constitute unique separate models. In- 
stead, for analytical purposes, we will view the three approaches as 
“pure” forms. The virtue in this is suggested by Morris and 
Binstock when they refer to their own classification system: 


The categories are somewhat arbitrary, for it is sometimes difficult to 
Say that a particular planning experience fits one category but not 
another. For these reasons it is particularly important to achieve as 
narrow a focus as possible in analyzing planning; otherwise a system- 
atic treatment is virtually impossible. 


22 Morris and Binstock, Op. Cit., p. 18. 
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To proceed with the analysis, we will attempt to specify a set of 
practice variables which will help to describe and compare each of 
the approaches when they are identified in the ideal-type form. 
Each of the orientations makes assumptions about the nature of 
the community situation, the definitions of one’s client population 
or constituency, goal categories of action, conceptions of the 
general welfare, appropriate strategies of action, and so on. A set 
of such variables will be treated in the passages that follow. (The 
reader may find it useful to scan Tables 1 and 2 at this point.) 

1. Goal categories——Two main goals which have been discussed 
recurrently in the community organization literature are referred 
to frequently as “task” and “process.” ‘Task goals entail the comple- 
tion of a concrete task or the solution of a delimited problem 
pertaining to the functioning of a community social system— 
delivery of services, establishment of new services, passing of 
specific social legislation. Process goals or maintenance goals are 
more oriented to system maintenance and capacity, with aims such 
as establishing cooperative working relationships among groups in 
the community, creating self-maintaining community problem- 
solving structures, improving the power base of the community, 
stimulating wide interest and participation in community affairs, 
fostering collaborative attitudes and practices, and increasing 
indigenous leadership. Murray Ross characterizes this set of goals 
as “community integration” and “community capacity.” Process 
goals are concerned with a generalized or gross capacity of the 
community system to function over time; task goals, with the solu- 
tion of delimited functional problems of the system.** 

In locality development, process goals receive heavy emphasis. 
The community’s capacity to become functionally integrated, to 
engage in cooperative problem-solving on a self-help basis, and to 
utilize democratic processes is of central importance. Community 
practice in adult education makes citizen education the cardinal 
aim. The applied “group dynamics” professionals likewise assert 
the priority of “methodological” goals over “‘substantive’’ goals, 


23 For a more extended discussion of this subject see Jack Rothman, “An Analysis 
of Goals and Roles in Community Organization Practice,’ Social Work, IX, No. 2, 


(1964) , 24-31. 
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1. Goal categories of 
community ac- 
tion 


2. Assumptions con- 
cerning commu- 
nity structure 
and problem 
conditions 


3. Basic change 
strategy 


4. Characteristic 
change tactics 
and techniques 


5. Salient practi- 
tioner roles 


6. Medium of 
change 


7. Orientation 
toward power 
structure (s) 


TABLE 1 


THREE MODELS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
PRACTICE 


According to Selected Practice Variables 


MODET. A 
(Locality 
Development) 


Self-help; commu- 
nity capacity and 
integration (process 
goals) 


Community 
eclipsed, anomie; 
lack of relation- 
ships and demo- 
cratic problem-soly- 
ing capacities; 
static traditional 
community 


Broad cross section 
of people involved 
in determining and 
solving their own 
problems 


Consensus: commu- 
nication among 
community groups 
and interests; group 
discussion 


Enabler-catalyst, 
coordinator; teach- 
er of problem- 
solving skills and 
ethical values 


Manipulation of 
small task-oriented 


groups 


Members of power 
structure as collab- 
orators in a com- 
mon venture 


MODEL B 
(Social Planning) 


Problem-solving 
with regard to sub- 
stantive community 
problems (task 
goals) 


Substantive social 
problems: mental 
and physical health, 
housing, recreation 


Fact-gathering 
about problems 
and decisions on 
the most rational 
course of action 


Consensus or con- 
flict 


Fact-gatherer and 
analyst, program 
implementer, facil- 
itator 


Manipulation of 
formal organiza- 
tions and of data 


Power structure 
as employers and 
sponsors 
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MODEL C 
(Social Action) 


Shifting of power 
relationships and 

resources; basic in- 
stitutional change 
(task or process 
goals) 


Disadvantaged pop- 
ulations, social in- 
justice, deprivation, 
inequity 


Crystallization of 
issues and organiza- 
tion of people to 
take action against 
enemy targets 


Conflict or contest: 
confrontation, di- 
rect action, nego- 
tiation 


Activist-advocate: 
agitator, broker, 
negotiator, partisan 


Manipulation of 
mass organizations 
and political pro- 
cesses 


Power structure as 
external target of 
action: oppressors 
to be coerced or 
overturned 
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8. Boundary defini- 
tion of the com- 
munity client 
system or constit- 
uency 


g. Assumptions re- 
garding interests 
of community 
subparts 


10. Conception of the 


public interest 


11. Conception of the 
client population 
or constituency 


12. Conception of 
client role 


Agency type 


Practice positions 


Professional 
analogues 


MODEL A 
(Locality 
Development) 


Total geographic 
community 


Common interests 
or reconcilable dif- 
ferences 


Rationalist-unitary 


Citizens 


Participants in in- 
teractional prob- 
lem-solving process 


MODEL B 
(Social Planning) 


Total community 
or community seg- 
ment (including 
“functional” com- 
munity) 


Interests reconcil- 
able or in conflict 


Idealist-unitary 


Consumers 


Consumers or re- 
cipients 


TABLE 2 
SOME PERSONNEL ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION MODELS 


MODEL A 
(Locality 
Development) 


Settlement houses, 
overseas commu- 
nity development: 
Peace Corps, 
Friends Service 
Committee 


Village worker, 
neighborhood 
worker, consultant 
to community de- 
velopment team, 
agricultural exten- 
sion worker 


Adult educator, 
nonclinical group 
worker, group dy- 
namics professional, 
agricultural exten- 
sion worker 


MODEL B 
(Social Planning) 


Welfare council, 
city planning 
board, federal bu- 
reaucracy 


Planning division 
head, planner 


Demographer, 
social survey spe- 
cialist, public ad- 
ministrator, hospi- 
tal planning spe- 
cialist 


25 


MODEL C 
(Social Action) 


Community seg- 
ment 


Conflicting inter- 
ests which are not 
easily reconcilable: 
scarce resources 


Realist- 
individualist 


Victims 


Employers, constit- 
uents, members 


MODEL C 
(Social Action) 


Alinsky, civil rights 
black power, New 
Left, welfare rights, 
cause and social 
movement groups, 
trade unions 


Local organizer 


Labor organizer, 
civil rights worker, 
welfare rights or- 
ganizer 
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viewed in terms of personal or community growth.** The same 
orientation is found in the theoretical writings in the field of 
community development proper where improving the commu- 
nity’s “mental health,” qua community, is sometimes viewed as 
primary.”° 

In the social planning approach, stress is placed on task goals, 
oriented toward the solution of substantive social problems. Social 
planning organizations often are mandated specifically to deal with 
concrete social problems, and their official names signify this— 
mental health departments, city planning and urban renewal 
authorities, commissions on physical rehabilitation, or alcoholism, 
and so on. 

The social action approach may lean in the direction of either 
task goals or process goals. Some social action organizations, such as 
civil rights groups and cause-oriented organizations (welfare 
rights, trade unions) , emphasize obtaining specific legislative out- 
comes (higher welfare allotments) or changing specific social prac- 
tices (hiring more Negroes by corporations) . Usually these objec- 
tives entail the modification of policies of formal organizations. 
Other social action groups lean more in the direction of process 
goals—building a constituency with the ability to acquire and 
exercise power—as exemplified by Saul Alinsky and the Industrial 
Areas Foundation or the militant black power movement. This 
objective of building local-based power and decision-making 
centers transcends the solution of any given problem situation. 
Goals are often viewed as results of changing the system rather 


24 Kenneth D. Benne, “Deliberate Changing as the Facilitation of Growth,” in 
Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, eds., The Planning of 
Change (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961) . 

25 See, for example, Alan M. Walker, “Some Relations between Community De- 
velopment and Rogers’ Client-centered Therapy,” Community Development Review, 
VI, No. 1 (1961) , 20-28. (“Community development is essentially a process of com- 
munity therapy. One of its chief aims as a therapeutic process is the development of 
more mature individuals through the medium of community betterment. It will, 
therefore, be helpful to compare theories and methods of community development 
with those of individual psychiatric therapy, which claims to have much the same 
end in view.”) For a similar position closer to the adult education tradition, see 
John F. McNaughton, “Seeking Solutions through a Community Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations,” Adult Leadership, XI (1963) , 227-28, 244. (“This workshop repre- 
sents the first step in an attempt to improve the psychological health of this com- 


MUOILY Screens resulting from insufficient understanding of each other among the 
various segments of the community.”) 
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than tinkering with small-scale or short-range problem situations. 
These small-scale activities are often pursued, however, because 
they are feasible and they help to build an organization. Creating 
power may also be associated with building personal self-esteem. 
Warren Haggstrom states this proposition as follows: “One way in 
which the poor can remedy the psychological consequences of their 
powerlessness and of the image of the poor as worthless is for them 
to undertake social action that redefines them as potentially worth- 
while and individually more powerful.” ?6 

2. Assumptions regarding community structure and problem 
conditions—In Model A (locality development) the local com- 
munity is frequently seen as overshadowed by the larger society, 
lacking in fruitful human relationships and problem-solving skills 
and peopled by isolated individuals suffering from anomie, alien- 
ation, disillusionment, and often mental illness. As Ross develops 
this theme, technological change has pressed society toward greater 
industrialization and urbanization with little consideration of the 
effects on social relations: 

The processes of urbanization have almost destroyed “man’s feeling of 
belonging to” a community. .. . 

The problem of developing and maintaining common or shared 
values (the basic ingredient for cohesion) is made vastly more difficult 
by industrialization and urbanization. . . 

The tendency for large subgroups to develop cohesion as separate 
entities in the community produces social tension, potentially danger- 
ous in any community... . 

Democracy will weaken, if not perish, unless supporting institutions 
are supported and new institutions (to meet new ways of living) are 
developed. ... 

The barriers that prevent active participation in the direction of 
social change inhibit personal development.?* 

Ross sums up his basic assumptions regarding the contemporary 
community situation: 


This is the problem of man’s loss of his essential human dignity. For 
surely man is being overwhelmed by forces of which he is only dimly 
aware, which subjugate him to a role of decreasing importance and 
present him with problems with which he has no means to cope. 
26 Warren C. Haggstrom, “The Power of the Poor,” in Louis A. Ferman et al., eds., 
Poverty in America (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1965) . p. 332. 


27 Murray G. Ross, Community Organization: Theory and Principles (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955) , pp. 80-83. 
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Aspects of this central problem are the difficulty of full expression of a 
democratic philosophy and the threats to the mental health of indi- 
vidual members of societies.?® 

Alternatively, the community may be seen as tradition-bound, 
ruled by a small group of conventional leaders, and composed of 
illiterate populations who lack skills in problem-solving and an 
understanding of the democratic process. Community develop- 
ment in developing nations frequently proceeds from this sup- 
position.?® 

The planner represented in Model B comes to his situation with 
quite a different viewpoint. He is likely to see the community as 
comprised of a number of substantive social problem conditions, 
or a particular substantive problem which is of special interest to 
him, such as housing, employment, recreation. Warren, while 
taking account of the outlook set down by Ross, expresses also a 
perspective that is more congruent with that of the social plan- 
ners: 


It is apparent that certain types of “problems” are broadly characteris- 
tic of contemporary American communities. While most noticeable in 
the metropolitan areas, most of them are apparent in smaller com- 
munities as well. They appear in such forms as the increasing indebt- 
edness of central cities, the spread of urban blight and slums, the lack 
of adequate housing which people can afford, the economic depen- 
dence of large numbers of people in the population, poorly financed 
and staffed schools, high delinquency and crime rates, inadequate 
provisions for the mentally ill, the problem of the aged, the need for 
industrial development, the conflict of local and national agencies for 
the free donor’s dollar, the problem of affording rapid transit for 
commuters at a reasonable price and at a reasonable profit, and the 
problem of downtown traffic congestion. This list is almost endless, 
and each of the problems mentioned could be subdivided into numerous 
problematical aspects.3° 


The social action practitioner in Model C has still a different 
mind-set. He would more likely view the community as comprised 
of a hierarchy of privilege and power. There exist islands of 
deprived, ignored, or powerless populations suffering social injus- 

28 Tbid., p. 84. 29 See Goodenough, op. cit. 


30 Roland L. Warren, The Community in America (Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1963) , p. 14. 
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tice or exploitation at the hands of oppressors such as the “power 
structure,” big government, corporations, or the society at large. 

Tod Gitlin, former president of the SDS and one of the most 

articulate spokesmen of the New Left, puts it this way: 
In a supposedly fluid America, it is class that apportions a man’s share 
of justice, health, culture, education, ordinary respect—as any visit to 
a jail, an emergency room, a theatre, a college or a municipal bureau 
will illustrate. . . . Power must be shared among those affected, and 
resources guaranteed to make this possible.*1 

Stokely Carmichael, former chairman of SNCC, states the 

point of view thus: 
President Johnson’s concept of the Great Society is preposterous. ‘The 
definition comes from him, as does the means of entering that society. 
Excluded people must acquire the opportunity to redefine what the 
Great Society is, and then it may have meaning.®? 

Again, we caution that the above describes dominant motifs 
rather than discrete categories. Many social actionists are greatly 
concerned about apathy and substantive problems, even as some 
social planners are concerned about the quality of social relations. 
We are defining dominant central tendencies rather than mutu- 
ally exclusive properties. 

3. Basic change strategy—lIn locality development the change 
strategy may be characterized as, “Let’s all get together and talk 
this over’’—an effort to get a wide range of community people 
involved in determining their “felt” needs and solving their own 
problems. 

In planning, the basic change strategy is one of, “Let’s get the 
facts and take the logical next steps.’’ In other words, let us gather 
pertinent facts about the problem and then decide on a rational 
and feasible course of action. The practitioner plays a central part 
in gathering and analyzing facts and determining appropriate ser- 
vices, programs, and actions. ‘This may or may not be done with 
the participation of others, depending upon the planner’s sense of 
the utility of participation in the given situation and the organiza- 
tional context within which he functions. 

31 Todd Gitlin, “Power and the Myth of Progress,’ in Thoughts of the Young 


Radicals, pp. 20, 22. 
32 Stokely Carmichael, “Who Is Qualified?” ibid., p. 34. 
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In social action the change strategy may be articulated as, “Let's 
organize to destroy our oppressor’’—crystallizing issues so that 
people know who their legitimate enemy is and organizing mass 
action to bring pressure on selected targets. Such targets may 
include an organization, such as the urban renewal authority; a 
person, such as the mayor; or an aggregate of persons, such as slum 
landlords. 

4. Characteristic change tactics and techniques.—In locality 
development, tactics of consensus are stressed—discussion and 
communication among a wide range of different individuals, 
groups, and factions. 

Warren underlines the importance of cooperative, inclusive 
techniques for the practice we are designating as locality devel- 
opment: 


Because it seeks to organize people to express their own needs and to 
consider action alternatives with respect to them, the term has been 
applied to the organization of social action groups of the poor. How- 
ever, such usage is misleading, since the organization of one segment of 
the population in a contest relationship to other segments which have 
not been brought into the process violates the major tenet of inclusive- 
ness in community [locality] development principles. This passes no 
judgment on its desirability or feasibility, but simply, indicates that in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term, it is not community [local- 
ity] development.?# 


In social planning, fact-finding and analytical skills are impor- 
tant. ‘Tactics of conflict or consensus may be employed depending 
upon the practitioner’s analysis of the situation. 

In social action conflict, tactics are emphasized including meth- 
ods such as confrontation and direct action. Ability to mobilize 
relatively large numbers of people is necessary to carry out rallies, 
marches, boycotts, and picketing. In his usual direct and colorful 
way, Alinsky states the issue as follows: 


A people’s organization is a conflict group. This must be openly and 
fully recognized. Its sole reason for coming into being is to wage war 
against all evils which cause suffering and unhappiness. A people’s 


33 Roland Warren, “Types of Purposive Community Change at the Community 
Level,” Brandeis University, Papers in Social Welfare, No. 11; Florence Heller Grad- 
uate School for Studies in Social Welfare, 1965. Italics added. 
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organization is the banding together of multitudes of men and women 
to fight for those rights which insure a decent way of life....A 
people’s organization is dedicated to an eternal war. . . . A war is not 
an intellectual debate, and in the war against social evils there are no 
rules of fair play . . . there can be no compromises.*4 


Elsewhere he adds: 


Issues which are non-controversial usually mean that people are not 
particularly concerned about them; in fact, by not being controversial 
they cease to be issues. Issues involve differences and controversy. His- 
tory fails to record a single issue of importance which was not contro- 
versial. Controversy has always been the seed of creation.*5 


Warren, in his discussion of types of purposive social change, 
suggests a variation among conflict tactics: campaign strategies 
when there are differences among parties but issue consensus can 
eventually be reached; and contest strategies when the external 
group refuses to recognize the issue or opposes the change agent’s 
proposal so that issue dissensus is quite pervasive and inherent.*® 

5. Practitioner roles and medium of change—In locality devel- 
opment the practitioner’s characteristic role is that of an “enabler” 
or, as more recently suggested by Biddle, “encourager.” According 
to Ross, the enabler role is one of facilitating a process of problem- 
solving and includes such actions as helping people express their 
discontents, encouraging organization, nourishing good interper- 
sonal relationships, and emphasizing common objectives.*” It has 
a procedural focus and has little to do with selecting specific task 
objectives or dealing with concrete substantive problems. The 
Biddles see the encourager as one who 


has been responsible for initiating a growth of initiative in others. He 
has been party to a process of participant-guided learning of the habits 
of responsibility, of applied intelligence, and of ethical sensitivity. ‘The 
indigenous process he has started, or helped to implement, is one of 
growth in democratic competence.** 


34 Alinsky, op. cit., pp. 153-55- 
35 Saul Alinsky, “Citizen Participation and Community Organization in Planning 
and Urban Renewal” (Chicago: Industrial Areas Foundation, 1962; mimeographed) , 
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86 Warren, The Community in America. 37 Ross, op. cit. 
38 Biddle and Biddle, op. cit., p. 82. 
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The practitioner gears himself to the creation of manipulation of 
small task-oriented groups, and he requires skill in guiding pro- 
cesses of collaborative problem-finding and problem-solving. ‘This 
role resembles that of Selznick’s “institutional leader’”—“one who 
is primarily an expert in the promotion and protection of values”’ 
and whose “task is to smooth and path of human interaction, ease 
communication.” °° 

In social planning, more technical or “expert” roles are empha- 
sized, such as fact-finding, implementation of programs, relation- 
ships with various bureaucracies and with professionals of various 
disciplines, and so on. Referring again to Ross, the expert role is 
suggested as containing these components: community diagnosis, 
research skill, information about other communities, advice on 
methods of organization and procedure, technical information, 
evaluation. In Model B the practitioner gears himself to the 
manipulation of formal organizations (including interorganiza- 
tional relationships) and to data collection and analysis. 

The social action model is likely to incorporate what Grosser 
calls the “advocate” and “activist’’ roles. According to Grosser, the 
advocate is “a partisan in a social conflict, and his expertise is 
available exclusively to serve client interests.” 4° The roles in 
Model C entail the organization of client groups to act on behalf 
of their interests in a pluralist community arena. The practitioner 
gears himself to creating and manipulating mass organizations and 
movements and to influencing political processes. Mass organiza- 
tion is necessary because the constituency has few resources or 
sources of power outside its sheer numerical strength. 

Gamson makes an interesting commentary on the need for mass 
organization and support in social action projects as he discusses 
his impressions of a workshop of local social action participants: 


I was reminded of a reaction that I had at the time of the [Cleveland] 
workshop. We asked the various participants from these groups to 


39 Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration: a Sociological Interpretation, 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Petersen & Co., 1957, pp. 27-28. 

40 Charles Grosser, “Community Development Programs Serving the Urban Poor,” 
Social Work, X, No. 3 (1965) , 18. 
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describe their successes; I was struck at the time that the descriptions 
of successes usually did not directly involve influence but other things, 
things that generated a lot of publicity or involved large numbers of 
people. My first reaction was, “Aren’t they missing something? 
Shouldn’t success be defined in terms of some kind of policy influence 
rather than this other type of thing?” But I thought about it some 
more and I decided that they really did have certain kinds of goals, 
even though they were not articulating them, and that there was some- 
thing egocentric about my applying my conception of success to them. 
In fact, I think that they had their finger on something that was quite 
important. One way of formulating it is to see them as working on a 
shorter range goal that has to do with mobilization of a constituency 
or the creation of resources. If you ask what resources these groups 
have, the major one is the ability to command the energy of a large 
number of people in the community. This energy will, they hope, 
eventually get converted into influence.*! 

6. Orientation toward power structure (s).—In locality develop- 
ment the power structure is included within an all-embracing 
conception of community. All segments of the community are 
thought of as part of the client system. Hence, members of the 
power structure are considered to be collaborators in a common 
venture. One consequence of this might well be that in Model 
A only goals upon which there can be mutual agreement be- 
come legitimate or relevant, the goals which involve incom- 
patible interests are ignored or discarded as inappropriate. Values 
and constraints narrow the goals to those upon which all factions 
can agree. Hence, system-change goals are likely to be excluded. 

In social planning, the power structure is usually present as 
sponsor or employer of the practitioner. Sponsors may include a 
voluntary board of directors or an arm of city government. Morris 
and Binstock state the case this way: “Realistically, it is difficult to 
distinguish planners from their employing organizations. In some 
measure, their interests, motivations, and means are those of their 
employers.” 4? Planners are usually highly trained professional 
specialists whose services require a considerable financial outlay in 


41 William Gamson, in John Turner, ed., Neighborhood Organization for Com- 
munity Action (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1968) , p. 131. 
42 Morris and Binstock, op. cit., p. 16. 
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salary as well as support in the form of supplies, facilities, and 
auxiliary technical and clerical personnel. Frequently, planners 
can only be supported in their work by those in a power position 
in the society, especially with regard to the possession of wealth, 
control of the machinery of government, or a monopoly of pres- 
tige. As Rein suggests, much planning is by the “consensus of 
elites” who are employers and policy-makers in planning organi- 
zations.*® Usually this consensus is clothed in strong factual 
data. 

In social action the power structure is seen as an outside target 

of action; that is to say, the power structure lies outside the client 
system or constituency itself, as oppositional or oppressive force 
vis-a-vis the client group. Jack Minnis, an organizer for SNCC, 
states the position sharply: 
Community organization for action must be approached with the 
assumption that someone, or group, in the community has the power 
to make decisions and to implement them. . . . When this identifica- 
tion has been made it will frequently develop that the groups whose 
interests will be adversely affected are the same groups who have the 
power to decide whether or not the objective will be achieved.*4 

The power structure, then, usually represents a force antitheti- 
cal to the client or constituent group whose well-being the practi- 
tioner is committed to uphold. Those holding power, accordingly, 
must be coerced or overturned in order that the interests of the 
client population may find satisfaction. 

A practitioner’s attitude toward power structures and his capac- 
ity to utilize one or another strategy with reference to these are 
conditional upon the organization within which he operates. The 
organizational base or structure supporting or sponsoring the 
practitioner thus is an extremely important variable. In order to 
attack existing bureaucracies that possess considerable resources 
and legitimacy the practitioner needs an autonomous power base, 
perhaps growing out of an indigenous population. (Several excel- 


43 Martin Rein, “Strategies of Planned Change,” American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation, 1965. 


44 Jack Minnis, “The Care and Feeding of Power Structures” (Economic Research 
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lent treatments of organizational variables have been made by 
Zald,** Grosser,** Brager,*” and Vinter.*8 

7. Boundary definition of the community client system or 
constituency.—In locality development the total community, usu- 
ally a geographic entity, such as a city, neighborhood, or village, is 
the client system. According to Dunham, “Community Develop- 
ment is concerned with the participation of all groups in the 
community—with both sexes, all age groups, all racial national- 
ity, religious, economic, social and cultural groups.” # It places 
“emphasis on the unity of community life.” °° 

In social planning the client system might be either a total 
geographic community or some areal or functional subpart 
thereof. Community welfare councils and city planners usually 
conceive of their client groups as comprising the widest cross 
section of community interests. On the other hand, sometimes the 
client populations of social planners are more segmented aggre- 
gates—a given neighborhood, the mentally ill, the aged, youth, 
juvenile delinquents, the Jewish community. 

In social action the client is usually conceived of as some 
community subpart or segment which suffers at the hands of the 
broader community and thus needs the special support of the 
practitioner. Richard Flacks, former organizer and researcher for 
SDS, indicates that the objective of action involves “the task of 
organizing the politically disenfranchised and voiceless so that 
they can independently and effectively pursue their interests and 
rights.” > In social action, practitioners are more likely to 


45 Mayer N. Zald, “Sociology and Community Organization Practice,” in Zald, ed., 
Organizing for Community Welfare (Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1967), pp. 27-61. 

46 Charles Grosser, “Staff Role in Neighborhood Organization,” in Turner, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 133-45. 

47 George Brager, “Institutional Change: Perimeters of the Possible,” Social Work, 
XII, No. 1 (1967) , 59-69. 

48 Robert Vinter, “Analysis of Treatment Organization,” Social Work, XIII, No. 3, 
(1963) , 3-15. 

49 Dunham, op. cit. 

50 Arthur Dunham, “Community Development,” in Social Work Yearbook, 1950 
(New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1960) , p. 184. 

51 Richard Flacks, “Is the Great Society Just a Barbecue?” in Thoughts of the 
Young Radicals, p. 53. 
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think in terms of constituents or fellow partisans ®* rather than in 
terms of the “‘client” concept, which may be patronizing or overly 
detached and clinical. 

8. Assumptions regarding interests of community subparts.— 
In locality development the interests of various groups and fac- 
tions in the community are seen as basically reconcilable and 
responsive to the influences of rational persuasion, communica- 
tion, and mutual good will. The Biddles present a representative 
set of assumptions concerning differing interests in the commu- 
nity: 

There will always be conflicts between persons and factions. Properly 
handled, the conflicts can be used creatively. 


Agreement can be reached on specific next steps of improvement with- 
out destroying philosophic or religious differences. 


Although the people may express their differences freely, when they 
become responsible they often choose to refrain in order to further the 
interest of the whole group and of their idea of community. 


People will respond to an appeal to altruism as well as to an appeal to 
selfishness.®3 

In social planning there is no pervasive assumption about the 
degree of intractability of conflicting interests; the approach ap- 
pears to be pragmatic, oriented toward the particular problem and 
the actors enmeshed in it. Morris and Binstock set down the social 
planning orientation as follows: 
A planner cannot be expected to be attuned to the factional situation 
within each complex organization from which he is seeking a policy 
change; nor can he always be aware of the overriding interests of 
dominant factions. Considerable study and analysis of factions and 
interests dominate in various types of organizations will be needed 
before planners will have sufficient guidance for making reliable pre- 
dictions as to resistance likely in a variety of situations.5+ 

The social action model assumes that interests among commu- 
nity subparts are at variance and not reconcilable, and that often 
coercive influences must be applied (legislation, boycotts, political 
and social upheavals) before meaningful adjustments can be 


52 William Gamson, Power and Discontent (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1968) . 
53 Biddle and Biddle, op. cit., p. 61. 54 Morris and Binstock, op. cit., p. 112. 
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made. Those who hold power or privilege and profit from the 
disadvantage of others do not easily give up their advantage; the 
force of self-interest would make it foolish to expect them to do so. 
Saul Alinsky states: 


All major controlling interests make a virtue of acceptance—accep- 
tance of the ruling group’s policies and decisions. Any movement or 
organization arising in disagreement, or seeking independent changes 
and defined by the predominating powers as a threat, is promptly 
subjugated to castigation, public and private smears, and attacks on its 
very existence.55 

g. Conception of the public interest—In his brilliant analysis 
Schubert concludes that the various strands of thinking and writing 
on the subject can be grouped into three categories in terms of 
conceptions of the public interest: the rationalist, the idealist, and 
the realist. The rationalist view postulates a common good that 
can be arrived at through deliberative processes involving a cross 
section of interest groups within the population. The common 
good is determined through expression of various majoritarian 
interests. The instrumentality of a parliament or congress sym- 
bolizes the rationalist outlook. The idealist view holds that the 
public interest can best be arrived at through the exercise of judg- 
ment and conscience on the part of knowledgeable and compas- 
sionate advocates of the public interest. This does not necessarily 
mean communion with the various publics comprising the com- 
munity. Rather, a small professional or political elite may draw on 
scientific knowledge, the workings of a higher intellect, and a 
steadfast moral position to develop decisions or actions on behalf 
of the public interest. 

The realist position views the community as made up of a 
multitude of conflicting publics or interest groups which endlessly 
contend with one another in the public arena. Public officials 
respond to these pressures. Public policy decisions thus register the 
balance of power at a given point in time. Accordingly, the public 
interests exists only as a particular transitory compromise resulting 


55 Alinsky, “Citizen Participation and Community Organization in Planning and 
Urban Renewal,” p. 6. 
56 Glendon A. Schubert, The Public Interest (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960) . 
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from the conflictual resolution of group interaction. Bentley was 
an early advocate of this position, which is reflected by more 
recent writers who conceive of American society in pluralist 
terms. 

Meyerson and Banfield 5” add to these notions those of unitary 
and individualist conceptions of the public interest. The unitary 
conception implies a choosing process in which the outcome is 
derived from a single set of ends through a central decision. It 
implies legislators or administrators who are presumed to know 
the ends of the body politic as a whole and to strive in some 
central decision-making locus to assert the unitary interests of the 
whole over the competing lesser interests. The individualist con- 
ception acknowledges a valid place for these “‘lesser’’ interacting in- 
terests and holds that the public interest can only come into being 
through the “social choice” interplay of these forces upon one 
another. No single central locus of authority or decision-making 
can take the place of the free and open pluralistic interplay in 
arriving at the common good. 

Combining the Schubert and Meyerson-Banfield conceptions, 
then, and applying them to our models of community organiza- 
tion practice, we conclude as follows: 

Locality development has a rationalist-unitary conception of the 
public interest. It would structure a broad cross section of com- 
munity groups, focused on the general welfare, utilizing a co- 
operative decision-making process. The Biddles state it well: 
When the people are free of coercive pressures, and can then examine 


a wide range of alternatives, they tend to choose the ethically better and 
intelligently wiser course of action. 


There is satisfaction in serving the common welfare, even as in serving 
self-interest. 


A concept of the common good can grow out of group experience that 
serves the welfare of all in some local area.58 

The social planning model tends to have an idealist-unitary 
view of the public interest. Planners, often in collaboration with 
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social scientists, place great stress on the power of knowledge, facts, 
and theory in arriving at a view of the public interest which is free 
of the influences of political self-seeking or popular mythology. 
Thus Morris and Binstock suggest that the planner who seeks to 
establish goals should base his decisions on an estimate of commu- 
nity need. ‘This is determined through four major avenues: “evi- 
dence of demand from the records of service agencies; judgments 
of experts; population studies; and reanalysis of basic demographic 
studies.” °° The authors point out that goals cannot be deter- 
mined by facts alone and that the planner usually arrives at 
“preference goals” through decisions based on value-tinged judg- 
ments as well as on knowledge. And one might add also the 
sometimes subtle, sometimes strong-arm influence of the “con- 
sensus of the elites.” 

The social actionists in Model C are usually well acquainted 
with the grueling interplay of conflicting forces in community 
change activity. They can be said, in the short run, to take a realist- 
individualist view of the public interest. As expressed by Tom 
Hayden, the community organizer, “Realism and sanity would be 
grounded in nothing more than the ability to face whatever 
comes” in the confrontation with a multiplicity of community 
forces and interests.® Having no control of, and little access to, a 
central decision-making apparatus in the community, and usually 
comprising a small minority of the population, Model C practi- 
tioners can be effective only as a special interest group confronting 
others, sometimes attempting to make ad hoc coalitions and 
alliances in the community market place. Rein and Morris refer to 
this as an “individual rationality” and describe it as follows: 


Individual rationality . .. starts with predetermined, specialized, 
vested interests . . . places greater stress on pluralistic values and on 
the inherent legitimacy of each unique and special objective. Propo- 
nents of this strategy focus on a rationality of “realism”; it is rooted in 
tough-mindedness which tries to respond to the world in terms of 
how it does function rather than how it ought to function.*! 
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It is the contention of Morris and Rein that change-oriented 
organizations are most effective when they utilize this individualis- 
tic rationality as opposed to a cooperative one, as reflected in the 
rationalist position. 

In long-range terms some social actionists may view the public 
interest from a idealist-unitary view, with decisions emanating 
from a revolutionary elite, the working class, clients, and so on. 

10. Conception of the client population or constituency.—In 
locality development, clients are likely to be viewed as normal 
citizens who possess considerable strengths which are not fully 
developed and who need the services of a practitioner to help 
them release and focus these inherent capabilities. The Biddles 
express this viewpoint as follows: 

1. Each person is valuable, unique, and capable of growth toward 
greater social sensitivity and responsibility. 

a. Each person has underdeveloped abilities in initiative, originality, 
and leadership. These qualities can be cultivated and strengthened. 
In social planning, clients are more likely to be thought of as 

consumers of services, those who will receive and utilize those 
programs and services which are the fruits of the social planning 
process—mental health, public housing, recreation, welfare bene- 
fits, and so forth. Morris and Binstock specifically refer to “con- 
sumers’’ rather than “clients” in their social planning analytical 
framework. 

In social action, clients or constituents are likely to be consid- 
ered as victims of “the system,” most broadly, or of portions 
thereof, such as slum landlords, discrimination, employers, city 
government. Those on behalf of whom action is initiated are 
often characterized in ‘“‘underdog’’ terms. 

11. Gonception of client or constituent role.—In locality devel- 
opment, clients are viewed as active participants in an interac- 
tional process with one another and with the practitioner. Consid- 
erable stress is placed on groups in the community as the media 
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through which learning and growth take place. Clients engage in 
an intensive group process of expressing their “felt needs,” deter- 
mining desired goals, and taking appropriate conjoint action. 

In planning, clients are recipients of services. They are active in 
consuming services, not in the determination of policy or goals, a 
function reserved for the planner or some policy-making instru- 
mentality, such as a board of directors or a commission. According 
to Morris and Binstock: 


Opportunities for members and consumers to determine policy are 
severely limited because they are not usually organized for this pur- 
pose. If they are organized, and if the central issue which brings them 
together is sufficiently strong, they are likely to withdraw to form a 
separate organization. If the issue is weak the opportunity to control 
policy is short-lived because the coalition will fall apart, lacking suff- 
cient incentive to bind together the otherwise diverse constituent 
elements.®4 

Policy, then, is made by the planner in collaboration with some 
community group, usually composed of elites, who are presumed 
to represent either the community-at-large or the best interests of 
the client group. 

In social action the benefiting group is likely to be composed of 
employers or constituents. In unions the membership ideally runs 
the organization. Alinsky and the Industrial Areas Foundation 
will ideally not enter a target area until the people there have 
gained a controlling and independent voice in the funding of the 
organization. ‘The concept of the organizer as an employee and 
servant of the people is stressed. SDS neighborhood functionaries 
may see themselves as peers and co-partisans working on the basis 
of complete parity with a constituency of neighborhood residents. 
This means living in the neighborhood, on a similar income level, 
and suffering the same deprivations and hardships. The client 
group, whether employers or constituents, is in the position of 
determining broad goals and policies. Those not in continual or 
central participatory roles may participate more sporadically in 
mass action and pressure group activities, such as marches or 
boycotts. 

It would be useful here to point out another model of social 
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action (best referred to as social reform) which is close to Model C 
but varies in one important aspect related to the variable under 
discussion. A common mode of social action involves activity by a 
group or coalition of interests which acts vigorously on behalf of 
some outside client group (community segment) which is at risk 
or disadvantage. Organizational activity and goal determination 
take place within the entities who act on the behalf of others, not 
within the client group itself. Social action to obtain social secu- 
rity legislation, child welfare legislation, better standards of public 
education, fall into this category. The action system is usually 
comprised of civic improvement associations (League of Women 
Voters) , liberal politically-oriented organizations (Americans for 
Democratic Action), special interest groups (the Public Educa- 
tion Association) , labor organizations, and the like, individually 
or in coalition. Social action efforts by NASW chapters most fre- 
quently take this form.® Historically, particularly within social 
work, many social reform efforts followed this pattern. 

Social reform constitutes, in part, a mixture of social action and 
social planning. Goal categories are of a task nature, a social provi- 
sion for a disadvantaged group. Assumptions concerning the com- 
munity situation include both substantive social problems (inade- 
quate housing) and disadvantaged populations (poor people who 
cannot afford decent housing) . The basic change strategy involves 
the organization of a coalition of concerned interests. Change 
techniques utilize in large measure campaign tactics, the employ- 
ment of facts and persuasion to apply pressure on appropriate 
decision-making bodies. Salient practitioner roles encompass the 
coalition-builder, fact-gatherer, and legislative technician. The 
medium of change is through the manipulation of voluntary 
associations and legislative bodies. The power structure is viewed 
neutrally in “gatekeeper” terms as decision-making centers that 
can be influenced through persuasion and/or pressure. The com- 
munity client system is defined in community segment terms as a 
population at disadvantage or risk. Interests of community sub- 
parts may be reconcilable or in conflict. The conception of the 
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public interest is, as in social action, realist-individualist. Clients 
are considered victims, and their role is defined as that of potential 
consumers or recipients. 

We have examined the three models horizontally; that is, we 
have looked at them comparatively in a way that has cut across the 
practice variables. We may also view the models from a vertical 
standpoint, by describing each separately in terms of all the listed 
practice variables. Doing this illustratively in two instances yields a 
product as follows: 

In Model 4, locality development, goals of action include self- 
help and increased community capacity and integration. The 
community, especially in urban contexts, is seen as eclipsed, frag- 
mented, suffering from anomie, and with a lack of good human 
relationships and democratic problem-solving skills. The basic 
change strategy involves getting a broad cross section of people 
involved in studying and taking action on their problems. Consen- 
sus strategies are employed, involving small-group discussion and 
fostering communication among community subparts (class, eth- 
nic, and so forth). The practitioner functions as an enabler and 
catalyst as well as a teacher of problem-solving skills and ethical 
values. He is especially skilled in manipulating and guiding small- 
group interaction. Members of power structures are collaborators 
in a common effort since the definition of the community client 
system includes the total geographic community. The practitioner 
conceives of the community as composed of common interests or 
reconcilable differences, and he has a rationalist-unitary view of 
the public interest. Clients are conceived of as citizens engaged in 
a common community venture, and their role accordingly is one 
of participating in an interactional problem-solving process. 

In the social action model, goals include the shifting of power, 
resources, and decision-making loci in the society as well as, on a 
short-range basis, changing the policies of formal organizations. 
System change is viewed as critical. The community is conceived 
of as being composed of a hierarchy of privilege and power, with 
the existence of clusters of deprived populations suffering from 
disadvantage or social injustice. ‘The basic change strategy involves 
crystallizing issues and organizing indigenous populations to take 
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action on their own behalf against enemy targets. Change tactics 
often include conflict techniques, such as confrontation and direct 
action—rallies, marches, boycotts (as well as “‘hard-nosed”’ bar- 
gaining). The practitioner functions in the role of activist, agi- 
tator, broker, negotiator, and partisan. He is skilled in the manip- 
ulation of mass organizations and political processes. Power struc- 
tures are viewed as an external target of action—oppressors or 
exploiters who need to be limited or removed. The client group or 
constituency is a given community segment at disadvantage 
(blacks, the poor, workers). It is assumed that interests among 
related parties are at conflict or not easily reconcilable since those 
who possess power, resources, and prestige are reluctant to relin- 
quish or share them. The conception of the public interest is 
realist-individualist. Clients are viewed as victims of various forces 
and interests in the society, and their role is that of employer or 
constituents with regard to the practitioner, as well as participants 
in mass action and pressure group activities. 

Having come this far, the reader may inquire about the implica- 
tions of constructing a typology like the foregoing. 

In the first place, it is important for a practitioner immersed in 
the organizational and methodological vortex of one of these models 
to be aware of his grounding. What are the basic assumptions, 
orientation toward clients, preferred methods of action, of the 
situation he is in? In this way, he may perform appropriately, con- 
sistent with the expectations of other relevant actors. 

Going beyond conformance to what exists, the practitioner may 
be in a position to create a model of action to deal with specific 
problems. Some rough rule-of-thumb guidelines can be sketched 
out in this connection. When populations are homogeneous or 
when consensus exists among various community subparts and 
interests it would be useful to employ locality development. When 
subgroups are hostile and interests are not reconcilable through 
usual discussional methods, it may be functional to use social action. 
When problems are fairly routinized and lend themselves to solu- 
tion through the application of factual information, social plan- 
ning would appear to be the preferred mode of action. When the 
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objective is to enhance civic responsibility and competence, Model 
A would be employed; when to make long-range and unpopular 
institutional and structural change, Model C; when to solve 
specific short- and middle-range substantive problems, Model B. 

By assessing when one or another mode of action is or is not 
appropriate, the practitioner takes an analytical, problem-solving 
stand and does not become the captive of a particular ideological 
or methodological approach to practice. Practitioners, conse- 
quently, should be attuned through training to the differential 
utility of each approach and should acquire the knowledge and 
skill which permit them to utilize each of the models as seems 
appropriate and necessary. 

The community practitioner should also become sensitive to the 
mixed uses of these techniques within a single practice context; for 
problems require such blending, and organizational structures 
permit adaptations. Thus the practitioner would be able to make 
adjustments in a social planning approach that is heedless of func- 
tional participation of people, a community development ap- 
proach that stresses endless group discussion at the expense of 
addressing compelling community problems, or a social action 
approach that utilizes conflict when avenues are open for fruitful 
resolution of issues through discussion or negotiation. Within any 
given model, aspects of other models may play an important part. 
‘Thus in social action the practitioner may employ locality develop- 
ment techniques to a considerable degree within and among his 
own constituency. A community mental health planner, limited 
largely to consultation regarding services, might appreciate the 
contribution to his efforts of external social action programs, view- 
ing them in a positive, supportive way rather than with suspicion 
or hostility. 

The point being made has been stated by Gurin as follows: 


Our field studies have produced voluminous evidence that (various) 
roles are needed, but not always at the same time and place. The 
challenging problem, on which we have made a bare beginning, is to 
define more clearly the specific conditions under which one or another 
or still other types of practice are appropriate. The skill we shall need 
in the practitioner of the future is the skill of making a situational 
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diagnosis and analysis that will lead him to a proper choice of the 
methods most appropriate to the task at hand.°% 

Certain types of mixtures may be more feasible than others. For 
example, a synthesis of locality development and social planning 
may be fairly easy to effect. As the Mobilization for Youth experi- 
ence has demonstrated, social action approaches do not blend 
readily with either of the other two modes of action. Here, separa- 
tion in funding, geographical location, or sponsorship may permit 
dual use of approaches. 

In addition to mixing, there is a phasing relationship among the 
models. A given change project may begin in one mode and then 
at a later stage move into another. For example, as a social action 
organization achieves success and attains resources, it may find that 
it can function most efficiently out of a social planning model. ‘The 
labor union movement to a degree demonstrates this type of 
phasing. The practitioner needs to be attuned to appropriate 
transition points in applying alternative models. 

One concluding comment. In the past, social work practices and 
conceptualizations in community organization were constructed 
by particularized value orientations to practice. The value system 
of the profession was seen as restricting practice to a particular 
formulation. Thus, for many years, the enabler role, and interven- 
tions emphasizing cooperative relationships among and across 
diverse community subparts, was considered the only valid and 
legitimate avenue of approach in social work. A newer perspective 
accepts varying value orientations and emphasis within the frame- 
work of the profession. The following comment states this propo- 
sition well: 


Social work values provide some of the framework for decisions, but 
they are too broad to provide the specific answers. Social work has 
general commitments both to the improvement of social institutions 
and to the enrichment of individual and family life, but no specific 
formula for determining how these goals can best be achieved at any 
particular time, not even in an area as central to social work as income 
maintenance. The profession must therefore be able to encompass a 
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range of ideologies, some of which may be in conflict with one another 
at certain points.®7 

The three models suggested in this presentation are in the spirit 
of such a point of view. The locality development practitioner will 
likely cherish that aspect of the social work value system that 
emphasizes harmony and communication in human affairs; the 
social planner will build on social work values that encourage 
rationality, objectivity, and professional purposiveness; the social 
actionist will draw on social work value commitments that stress 
social justice and equality. Each of these value orientations finds 
support and justification in the traditions of the profession. It 
would be difficult to claim a priority preeminence for one or the 
other. 

The position taken here accepts the validity of each of these 
value orientations and encourages the simultaneous development 
of varying practice models which stem therefrom. In the absence 
of research or experience which confirms the overarching superior- 
ity of only one or the other, the profession can only be enriched 
and the community benefited by such multiple and concurrent 
development of practice technologies. Appropriate mixtures and 
phasing can be attended to within such a development. 
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Community Development— 


Whither Bound? 


by ARTHUR DUNHAM 


Sroneiruntnne DEVELOPMENT is one of the most impor- 
tant and exciting international phenomena of our times. It is 
nearly sixteen years since the first national program was launched 
in India, in 1952. 

Where is community development today? 

1. The idea and the philosophy of community development 
have been widely accepted. 

In some countries it has helped to awaken national leaders to 
the importance of rural development and social planning. Certain 
concepts, “principles,” and guidelines have emerged, granted, 
these are often not well understood, and they are sometimes taken 
too literally and tend to become static creeds instead of dynamic 
guides. 

2. Community development programs have spread to many 
countries throughout the world. 

Today national programs are operating in some thirty coun- 
tries, and individual community development programs or proj- 
ects are found in about thirty additional countries. Community 
development exists, in one form or another, in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Latin America, the Caribbean, and to some extent in 
Europe and North America. Most programs are in newly develop- 
ing countries, but there are some local programs in technically 
highly developed countries. ‘This last fact is not really surprising. 
Actually it is doubtful whether any nation of any considerable size 
does not have some “‘underdeveloped” areas or communities. And 
as Peter du Sautoy once observed, there is probably no community 
in the world that could not profit by further development. 
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3. Urban community development programs have emerged in a 
number of cities in technically developed as well as newly develop- 
ing countries. 

Urban community development is characterized especially by 
self-help and by efforts of the people in urban communities, and 
particularly in deprived neighborhoods, to cooperate with their 
local governments. The line between urban community develop- 
ment and community organization programs is sometimes hard to 
distinguish. 

4. There is substantial evidence as to the results of community 
development in various places, but there is no systematic or com- 
prehensive picture of results in different countries. 

Concrete results in terms of wells, school houses and roads are 
more easily measured than changes in attitudes. Too large a por- 
tion of the accounts of community development accomplishments 
is still in the form of case illustrations or limited reports from 
individual countries. Adequate international statistics on the sub- 
ject are lacking. 

5. A substantial body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes has 
been developed. 

Some of this is embodied, more or less fully, in the practices of 
particular ministries or departments concerned with community 
development. A transmissible body of material is available for 
training. There is a growing literature. 

6. There are fairly substantial resources for aiding community 
development programs and agencies. 

The literature includes some textbooks, casebooks, a book of 
abstracts (1964), local studies of community development, and 
research monographs. ‘There are also at least three international 
periodicals: the Community Development Journal, founded by 
the late Peter du Sautoy and published in England; the Interna- 
tional Review of Community Development, published in Rome; 
and the newer Journal of the International Society for Commu- 
nity Development. 

Educational facilities include both training institutions in 
newly developing countries and widely varying training programs 
in a number of universities in at least a few technically highly 
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developed countries. In some cases, research is a part of, or closely 
related to, training programs. 

International organizations include, of course, the United Na- 
tions, with its social development program, its section on regional 
and community development, and the specialized agencies: Food 
and Agriculture Organization; International Labour Organiza- 
tion; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization; and World Health Organization. In addition, there are 
unilateral national governmental organizations, like the U. S. 
Agency for International Development, and nongovernmental 
organizations under religious, foundation, and other nonsectarian 
auspices. A number of these resources provide technical assistance, 
including provision of experts for consultation and special assign- 
ments, and grants of funds for particular programs or projects. 

7. There is a body of personnel who have worked at community 
development, or studied, observed, taught, consulted, or otherwise 
learned about it. 

Some have a deep sense of commitment, others are chiefly 
“turning the wheels” or doing routine jobs, motivated primarily 
by the desire for financial return, power, or status. This body of 
personnel includes national and state planners, generalist commu- 
nity development administrators, subject-matter specalists, front- 
line village workers, and workers with women and youth. All 
levels of training, ability, and commitment are represented. 

There is a real though vaguely identified “community develop- 
ment constituency’ in various countries—people who understand, 
believe in, and support community development. The Interna- 
tional Society for Community Development is one partial expres- 
sion of this constituency. This constituency goes beyond the 
officials and professional or other employed personnel and include 
individual citizens, village leaders, and others. 

8. There is a lack of adequate descriptive documentation re- 
garding community development in different countries, and basic 
research and evaluation are even less adequate. 

It is amazing that after sixteen years we do not have readily 
available descriptive monographs on the existing national com- 
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munity development programs. The lack of adequate evaluative 
materials is less surprising; these are much more difficult to 
produce, and completely objective appraisals would in some cases, 
no doubt, tell ‘‘too much truth” and would jar political nerves or 
tread on delicate national toes. 

In September, 1966, in connection with the meetings of the 
International Conference of Social Work in Washington, D.C., 
Julia Henderson, who has had a distinguished record as Chief of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations, spoke to the 
International Society for Community Development on the outlook 
for community development, from the standpoint of the UN. Her 
address looked both backward and forward. Dr. Henderson’s 
position gave her a unique vantage point for observation and 
understanding of world currents, and her address, although not 
widely circulated, is a landmark in the evolution of thinking 
about community development.1 

Dr. Henderson reviewed several periods in the United Nations 
relations to community development, tying in with these periods 
the successive UN reports on the world social situation. 

In 1951 the UN, carrying into effect a resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, first undertook to study “community 
centers” and what later came to be called “community develop- 
ment.” In the first period, from 1951 to 1955, the UN, under the 
stimulation of the findings of the first report on the world social 
situation, concluded that it was “the peasant in the stagnant 
village in the underdeveloped country who was the forgotten man 
in the twentieth century.” Emphasis was focused, therefore, on 
rural community development—the idea of self-help plus “tre- 
mendous expansion of extension services of governments in every 
field that touched village life.” At this point there was no opposi- 
tion to community development in the UN, although various 
countries doubtless understood it in different ways. Literature was 
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written on the subject, and perhaps “too much dogma, too many 
definitions.” Sometimes the “principles of community develop- 
ment” were parroted by workers and trainers in newly developing 
countries without much idea of what they meant in terms of the 
actual job to be done. 

The 19547 Report on the World Social Situation was devoted to 
the problems of urbanization. The idea of urban community 
development began to take shape, but its relation to social welfare 
in urban areas was not clear. 

Throughout the 1950s there was preoccupation “with the issue 
of bringing together all the technical services in connection with 
community development.” Perhaps there was too much of a ten- 
dency “to call everything that [happened] at the local level 
community development.” 

By the end of the 1950s attention began to swing to balanced 
economic and social development. The 1961 Report on the World 
Social Situation dealt with this subject. A study made about 1961 
found 
very little precise evidence that community development was making 
an impact on economic development. There were still lots of general- 
izations about how community development ought to be doing this, 
how it was changing attitudes, and these attitudes in turn might 
change the potentialities of the villages for economic development, but 
it was really very difficult indeed to prove.? 

About 1962-63, the first hints of opposition to community 
development came from the UN representatives from Russia and 
the Eastern European countries. They brought 
evidence of the way they were developing communities in the Soviet 
Union, mainly in terms of what the government was doing for the 
people, in their villages and cities. Then they went a step further 
equating it with popular participation in planning . . . They were 
groping for another idea to equate community development with some 
of their own approaches to involving people in their own planning 
and development.’ 

In 1963 there was “a period of outright attack . . . . again from 
Eastern Europe.” The attack was along these lines: You are deal- 
ing with marginal questions in community development. Your 
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definitions are vague and general. We can’t put our finger on what 
is really being accomplished. Aren’t you avoiding the basic prob- 
lems of social reform—land reform, administrative reform ‘“‘where 
your social structure is so archaic that the people on the bottom 
are never going to benefit from what you are trying to do?” 

Dr. Henderson says that “we have felt that after fifteen years it is 
time for a real appraisal of the community development pro- 
gram.’ During these fifteen years there has been “a tremendous 
burgeoning of social science studies and knowledge,” many ap- 
proaches to economic development, many political developments 
“in terms of national freedom and growth of national institutions, 
as well as strengthening of local governments.” 4 

What is the outlook for community development? 

Looking ahead, Dr. Henderson suggested certain points of 
emphasis for the future, to some of which I shall refer. 

1. To achieve its goals in newly developing countries, commu- 
nity development must be linked with effective national programs 
of economic and social development, land reform, administrative 
reform, and population control. 

In these developing societies there are major problems in re- 
spect to urbanization, industrialization, population movements, 
and subsistence in relation to population growth. There must be a 
real partnership between national governments and local commu- 
nities. Governments must develop more understanding of what 
community development is all about—that it is not, for example, 
a method of getting cheap labor to build post offices under the 
guise of self-help. All this implies better interpretation to govern- 
ment and political leaders by community development agencies 
and workers. 

2. Community development should be more effectively related 
to economic development. 

Albert Mayer, the initiator of the Etawah Project, the precursor 
of India’s national community development program, once com- 
mented trenchantly on this point: 


I believe it should be explicitly stated that improvement of economic 
base must be the core of community development. Without it the 


4 Ibid., p. 21. 
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program becomes flabby or fancy and above all unless we substantially 
improve that base we cannot afford the superstructure of civic works, 
sanitation, adult education, etc. Also, it is this hard demonstrable core 
which makes the deepest, most lasting and built-in appeal, it seems to 
me. It alone is not enough either, but it is the most essential in my 
view.5 


There is hard, sound sense in this comment. Economic develop- 
ment is certainly not the whole story, but unless community 
development contributes substantially to economic development, 
it is doubtful whether it will be given much weight in future 
national development programs. 

Dr. Henderson underscores this need and suggests an enlarged 
view of what economic development involves. She says that we 
must 


look again at the whole question of the economic side of community 
development because we've always tended to think of it just in terms 
of improving agricultural productivity or getting a few cottage indus- 
tries started. But I think it has to go further than that. I think we have 
to talk about developing management skills in the villages . . . about 
the capacity to save in the villages. We have to talk about a whole new 
set of economic skills, which means a new look at the kind of training 
community development workers get, if we’re going to face up to this 
place of community development in national development.® 


3. Community development should be linked with a greater 
emphasis on regional development. Dr. Henderson stresses the 
inevitable evolution 


toward regional development among a network of communities. 
- . . putting our focus on a regional scale which is more viable in 
terms of technological personnel, much more viable in terms of these 
organizations that stretch out beyond the village and beyond the 
neighborhood.? 


5 Quoted in Arthur Dunham, “The Outlook for Community Development: an In- 
ternational Symposium,” International Review of Community Development, No. 5 
(1960) , p. 34. Albert Mayer is an American architect and town planner. The Etawah 
Project is described by Mayer and others in Pilot Project, India (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1958) . 

6 Henderson, op. cit., Pp: 23. 

7 Ibid., p. 22. See also Julia J. Henderson, “The United Nations Program of Re- 
gional Development,” in Urban Development: Its Implications for Social Welfare 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967) , pp. 338-47. 
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It is clear that the average village cannot be self-sufficient and 
that there is no possibility in the foreseeable future that each 
village will have its own secondary school, hospital, and so on. 
Certain types of programs and facilities can, no doubt, best be 
planned in terms of a small city and a number of surrounding 
villages. 

As communication improves, remote villages tend to become 
less isolated. Even the Alaskan village, with no roads leading to it 
and shut in by miles of snow-covered “‘bush,”’ is accessible to the 
adventurous “bush pilot’s” plane and to the radio which can bring 
in news from the outside or make contact with a desperately 
needed doctor. 

4. There should be a reevaluation of community development 
concepts and principles. 

Some of the “principles” of community development were 
formulated after relatively short experience and on the basis of 
limited empirical observation. They need to be critically tested as 
to whether they can be applied universally and whether they are 
really adequate guidelines for practice. 

Community development is one of the important movements of 
our time to advance human welfare, but it is not a panacea or a 
magic formula. As du Sautoy has observed, it “has become some- 
thing of a ‘philosopher’s stone’; it can do some things very well but 
not everything—consequently bad practice is getting good princi- 
ples a bad name.” * There are no shortcuts to Utopia by commu- 
nity development or by any other route. 

We need to look again, realistically, at the question of the 
supposed rivalry and the relative importance of ‘‘task goals” (that 
is, attempts to achieve certain concrete objectives) and ‘“‘process 
goals,” concerned with helping people to strengthen qualities of 
participation, self-direction, and cooperation. Much community 
development literature seems to suggest that process goals are 
infinitely superior to task goals and are really the only objectives 
that matter very much. 

This point of view seems to me highly questionable. Anyone 


8 Quoted in Arthur Dunham, Currents in Community Development (Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri, Department of Community Development, 1964), p. 28. 
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who has substantial experience in community work knows that 
many task goals are important in and of themselves. There is solid 
value in many concrete achievements. If a well is dug, pure drink- 
ing water is made available, and the lives of a dozen babies are 
thereby saved within the next twelve months. This is invaluable, 
in and of itself, in terms of human lives, irrespective of the “pro- 
cess” involved in digging the well. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a series of concrete accom- 
plishments in the course of which people merely do what they are 
told to do or what they are propagandized into doing does not 
increase their ability to solve problems independently, to institute 
patterns of voluntary cooperation, or to establish local institutions 
which will facilitate the continuous development of people and 
their communities. However, process without concrete objectives 
is like ‘faith without works’—dead. What is the purpose of help- 
ing people to grow and to develop strength and ability to work 
together? Obviously, so that they can practice these qualities in 
“real life’; that is, apply them to real-life situations and problems. 
Process in a vacuum, divorced from life, is meaningless. 

If one conceives of a continuum with task goals at one end and 
process goals at the other, the most reasonable and practical posi- 
tion, in my view, is somewhere near the middle of the con- 
tinuum. 

Dr. Henderson speaks of the need for “a new look at the idea of 
felt needs.” As one examines this concept in the light of experi- 
ence, questions multiply. Will the villagers trust the worker 
enough to tell him what are their real felt needs, or will they 
politely give him the answers that they think he wants? Whose felt 
needs will be expressed? Those of the people of the community? 
Or those of the leaders, the landowners, the elite, or the ready of 
tongue? Again, there is the question raised by the village-worker 
trainee during a training-session discourse on felt needs: “But, sir, 
what if the people don’t have the right felt needs?’ Moreover, 
people obviously cannot have a felt need for something they do 
not know exists; whether it is the results of vaccination, the bene- 
fits of a balanced diet, the organization of a cooperative, or the 
existence of contraceptives. 
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Albert Mayer makes this suggestive comment in reference to 
“felt needs”: 


After the early introductory stage, the question of Felt Need 
becomes more complex. The people on the plane of formulation tend 
to run out of them temporarily, or we may and usually do find that we 
do not have the ability to meet them . . . or it may be beyond the 
power of our agency or our branch of government. Thus, for one or 
the other of these reasons or a mixture of them, the second stage is the 
“induced felt need”—i.e., the felt need resulting from the interaction 
of the people and the agency. The dogma is of course that we demo- 
cratically keep following the people’s wishes, but I think this is naive. 

A third stage may be reached where the people have themselves such 
power of formulation, of self-discipline and understanding of available 
resources, that the initiative passes back completely to them. This is, I 
believe, never fully reached, but the pendulum can swing that way in 
much greater degree with the passing of the years.® 


Dr. Henderson goes a step further in commenting on the neces- 
sity of going beyond the conventional view of “felt needs”: 


Our experience has shown that if there is to be any general impact of 
community development on economic development, for example, if 
there is to be a real connection with the national plans, then there 
does have to be an educated and persuaded “need” rather than one 
that is felt simply on the spur of the immediate local conferences that 


are being held.1° 

This is a flat assertion of the need for education and some 
educational promotion, along with building on felt needs. “But 
that isn’t community development,’ a purist will be likely to 
object. Well, it may not be traditional or orthodox community 
development. We are recognizing here the fact that not everything 
that needs to be accomplished in a community can be accom- 
plished through the traditional community development 
approach, so we have a choice: we can either expand our concep- 
tion of community development to include “education and per- 
suasion,’ or, perhaps more logically, we can say that sometimes 
community development must be supplemented by the methods 


® Quoted in Dunham, “The Outlook for Community Development: an Interna- 
tional Symposium,” p. 44. 
10 Henderson, op. cit., p. 22; italics added. 
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of education and promotion, which have long been accepted as 
valid aspects of the community organization approach. 

Another concept that requires reexamination is that of consen- 
sus. Community development has laid heavy emphasis upon com- 
munity consensus or agreement. Now, divergence of opinion and 
conflict over differences in opinion and values are among the facts 
of life. In my judgment, consensus is usually the most desirable 
method of resolving conflict; that is, consensus is the best method 
when real consensus can be achieved. 

But some conflicts are based upon built-in clashes of interest— 
interests, for example, involving the large landowner, the elite, 
the power structure, interest in the preservation of the status 
quo. 

Dr. Henderson observes: 


We see a need to look at the whole problem of consensus and individ- 
uality in community development. There has been so much emphasis 
on having all parts of the community involved and in getting the 
solidarity in the community, regardless of the basis sometimes for that 
solidarity. I think perhaps we had better pay a little more attention to 
the deviant individual with new ideas in the society, who may be 
causing some conflict in the community, and his role as a spear-head in 
community development.1! 

We must recognize, then, the inevitability of conflict and the 
validity of promotion and social action in settling conflict. And the 
wider implication of this fact is that community development is 
one way to bring about social change. It is an important way, but 
it is not the only way. It is possible to move beyond community 
development when necessary, to the wider range of approaches 
offered by community organizations, including fact-finding, edu- 
cation, planning, program development, and social action. 

5. Community development should emphasize certain aspects 
of programs and organization. 

A number of diverse points may be grouped under this heading. 
Locally, community development can make one of its great con- 
tributions by helping in institution building—the institutions of 
local government, development councils, organizations of farmers, 
women, youth, and so on. Such institutions provide important 


11 Ibid. 
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means for the growth and development of people in the com- 
munity. 

Another important emphasis is on women’s programs and the 
involvement of women. 


Women constitute half of the population. They are the homemakers 
and the centre of the family. They are also the main custodians of the 
social, cultural, and fundamental values of a society, and permanent 
social change is often best achieved through them.12 

There should be major emphasis also on work with children and 
youth. “The child is tomorrow.” Young people are likely to be 
most open to new learning and new possibilities; they have the 
longest life expectancy; and the youth of today will be the adult 
members and the leaders of the community ten or fifteen years 
from now. 

Other points of emphasis would include: a continuing stress on 
education, a vital aspect of community development; an emphasis 
upon the inclusion of the whole community, making sure that 
lower income groups and ethnic minorities are adequately repre- 
sented; efforts to promote mutual acceptance of all persons in the 
community; and continuing endeavors to develop adequate local 
leadership as one of the greatest resources of a strong community. 

On the side of the national government, and its relations to 
local communities, it is important in each country to devise the 
form of organization for community development which is best 
suited to that country. There are various possibilities and there is 
probably no “one best way.” 18 

It is important that the integrity of the specialized services 
should be maintained. Community development cannot do every- 
thing. It should avoid the example of the young man who “leaped 
on his horse and rode rapidly in all directions.” Likewise, a 
community development department should not be saddled with 
the task of “coordinating” the services of other probably equally 
competent departments which will certainly resent the assumption 
of superior status implied in an assignment of co-ordination to a 
new entrant in government. 


12United Nations, Community Development and National Development (New 
York: the UN, 1963) , p. 39. 
13 [bid., pp. 60-62. 
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The importance of selection and training of personnel can 
scarcely be overemphasized. The effectiveness of a community 
development program depends more upon the quality of its 
leaders, officials, and front-line workers than upon almost any 
other factor. 

Research—especially operational research closely related to 
program—requires continuing emphasis if there is to be a sound 
factual basis for planning and development. 

Effective evaluation is increasingly necessary as community 
development programs continue and tend to become institutional- 
ized. Special attention should be given to the possibilities of built- 
in evaluation schemes like that in India and to the advantages of at 
least occasional evaluations by teams of experts. 

6. In respect to urban communities, it would seem clear that 
community development has a substantial contribution to make. 

Urban community development is fundamentally rather differ- 
ent from rural development: the close-knit, isolated village ordi- 
narily finds no counterpart in the city; the problems are different; 
more resources are usually available; and less can be done about 
basic economic problems through community development. Com- 
munity development may do much to improve communication 
between the people and their government, but, as Marshall Cli- 
nard points out, certain aspects of the problems of the slums 
“reach far beyond small areas and the possibilities of self-help.” 1 

To reach these problems, the community development ap- 
proach will need to be united to programs of community organiza- 
tion and of social and economic planning. 

7. Community development has performed an enormous ser- 
vice in spreading and to some extent popularizing certain basic 
ideas about values, human society, government. 

It has made important contributions also in increasing political 
understanding and building institutions in local communities. 

It is of the utmost importance to preserve the basic values of 
community development and to incorporate them in other pro- 
grams as well as to retain them in community development. 


14 Marshall B. Clinard, Slums and Community Development: Experiments in Self- 
Help (New York: Free Press, 1966) , p. 334. 
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What are these values? Prominent among them are: emphasis 
on the whole community (all the people and all aspects of 
community life) ; an interest in helping people to develop quali- 
ties of self-awareness, participation, and involvement in commu- 
nity affairs, self-direction, and cooperation; the use of consensus 
where it can be achieved; self-help; programs based on felt needs, 
so far as feasible; and the emphasis on the integration of spe- 
cialities in the service of the community. 

Community development, which is concerned with bringing 
about social change, is itself subject to social change. Community 
development, as it has been conceived in the past, may gradually 
take on a new look and broader meanings. Ideologically, it may 
come to be less “pure” than it has sometimes been thought to be. 
Community organization and community development, especially 
in urban areas, may tend to flow together and to effect some new 
synthesis, under the name of either or under some other title, such 
as “community organization and development,’ “community 
work,” or “community planning.” In any case, the unique values 
of the community development approach must not be lost, be- 
cause we cannot afford to lose them on our struggles toward better 
communities and better societies. 

The essential philosophy of community development, which we 
must preserve, has been summed up in an ancient Chinese prov- 
erb: “If you are planning for one year, plant rice. If you are 
planning for ten years, plant fruit trees. But if you are planning 
for a hundred years, plant men.1® 


15 Quoted by William J. Cousins, “Community Development in West Bengal,” 
Community Development Review, IV, No. 3 (1959) , 75. 


The Economic Development of 
the Inner City 


by HAROLD H. WEISSMAN 


Ea PRIMING is a term which is currently out of fash- 
ion. An engineer would explain this by describing a variety of 
new hydraulic processes. An economist would explain that Keynes- 
ian economics is outmoded, and a social worker would probably 
say, “That never was one of our agency’s functions.” 

Nevertheless, social workers may be thought of as social pump 
primers. While it is amusing, it is also accurate to view social 
welfare programs as the water which has been poured into the 
slum pump in the hope that stable families, effective institutions, 
and community pride would come gushing forth. It is less amusing 
to speculate on the coughs, gasps, and trickles that have all too fre- 
quently come up instead. 

Mobilization for Youth (MFY), at its founding in 1962, on the 
Lower East Side of New York, was a pioneer social agency in that 
it became the prototype for many of the organizations engaged in 
the war on poverty. It was the first social agency to combine legal 
services, casework, community organization, group work, and 
employment and educational services under one rubric. The plan 
for this massive dose of social pump priming grew out of years of 
experience with social problems on the part of local settlements 
and social agencies. 

It is impossible in a short space to describe all of MFY’s some 
sixty-odd programs or their results. The reverberations of this 
agency’s activities have been felt throughout social welfare and 
throughout our country; there is little doubt that they will con- 


tinue to be felt for years to come. Yet much that was hoped for did 
not come about. 
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MFY began as a large-scale, comprehensive attack on the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Its programs were formulated on the 
basis of the sociological theory that it is the disparity between an 
adolescent’s aspirations and his actual opportunities which lead to 
his delinquency. Program emphasis was therefore not on changing 
the individual but on changing the opportunities that were avail- 
able to him. Opportunities were defined quite broadly as oppor- 
tunities for an adequate education, for employment, for adequate 
housing, good health, and so on. All these opportunities were to be 
made available, and people were to be assisted in making adequate 
use of them. Clients included both adolescents and adults. The 
lack of opportunity was immense. The inability to use even that 
which existed was startling, and the degree to which institutions 
designed to help delinquents and their families were malfunction- 
ing was unbelievable. 

Yet as poverty became defined as the major social problem and 
not delinquency per se, the programs of the agency did not radi- 
cally change. While there was a variety of reasons—administrative, 
fiscal, and operational—perhaps the chief reason was conceptual. 
It was clear that problems such as poverty or delinquency were 
complex. Providing a good school, with good teachers and good 
instructional material, does not always result in students learning 
better. Likewise, some tenants do not maintain their apartments 
even after their landlord brings them up to standard. If poor 
housing was related to poor health, which was related to a poor 
employment record, which was related to an unstable family, and 
so on, then a massive attack on all these problems was needed. 
Since MFY began as a comprehensive program, what was needed 
was not a new program direction to deal with poverty but merely 
more of the same. 

Now, in 1968, it is possible and important to challenge this 
conception of how to deal with the social problems that beset the 
slum—the conception that all problems must be attacked at one 
time. On the basis of MFY’s five years of experience it is clear that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to coordinate a compre- 
hensive attack on all the social ills in a slum. This is true not only 
because of lack of funds, public indifference and even outright 
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hostility, insufficient numbers of trained and competent staff, 
bureaucratic and administrative rigidities, and the desire for 
independence among the various component services, but also 
because of a lack of knowledge both of how programs should be 
integrated and how they should be structured to deal with social 
problems. 

Given this situation, it is reasonable to conclude that at present 
a social strategy that aims to affect the various interrelated prob- 
lems of a slum by a comprehensive attack on all the problems at 
one time cannot succeed. While the various problems are inter- 
twined and affect each other, it is likely that each problem is not of 
equal importance in the problem chain. There are primary prob- 
lems which generate secondary effects which then reinforce the 
primary problems, and so on. 

A good deal of evidence indicates that the single, most primary 
link in this problem chain is that related to uncertainty of income 
and lack of income. On the national level, surveys made in urban 
ghettos around the country show that the vast majority of respon- 
dents give “jobs and income” as their major problem in life.? 
Experience in a variety of MFY programs suggests the importance 
of economic factors. Slum residents who were employed were more 
likely to register and voted more frequently than those who were 
unemployed. ‘The more stable a family’s employment and income 
the better able its members were to care for their apartment and 
to involve themselves in social action activities geared to improv- 
ing housing. The more that remedial education classes were 
related to employment, the more people attended them. The more 
recent one’s last job, the more likely one was to be out looking for 
a job. 

A great deal has been said in recent years of the differences 
between middle-class and lower-class values. Yet there is consider- 
able evidence that failure to conform in overt behavior to the so- 
called “middle-class values” is due less to lack of recognition of, or 
even affirmation of, these values than to such factors as: (a) lack of 


1 Newsweek, November 20, 1967, pp. 41-42. 
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money to support these values; (b) a process of diminution in the 
will to do so; and (c) a lessening of confidence in one’s own and 
especially in one’s children’s life chances in the present and the 
future. Reason dictates that in this kind of situation one’s will and 
hope will not be affected without a change in one’s reality 
situation—in other words, without economic support. 

Mickens states this point of view: 

The failure to come to grips with chronic urban unemployment and 
underemployment probably devalues whatever gains are scored in 
other areas of social action. No amount of discussion on “tangles of 
pathology” should becloud this point. Since employment problems are 
the leading links in the tangle, gains in this area produce large spill- 
over benefits all along the chain and failures undercut gains scored 
elsewhere. Granted that the vicious tangle of poverty represents a total 
self-reinforcing system, such that every community problem generates 
heightened individual and family problems which further exacerbate 
the community condition, it does not follow that each community 
problem must be simultaneously taken in tow by action on all fronts.? 

Accepting Mickens’s statement as a given, the single most 
important thing that must be done to improve life in the slums is 
to increase not only the earning and purchasing power of the slum 
resident but also his influence and ability to control his economic 
situation. While it has been fashionable in the last ten or fifteen 
years to talk about the integration of social and physical planning, 
little emphasis has been given to the need for economic planning. 
And yet there probably cannot be effective social or physical 
planning without economic planning. 

Several reasons account for this lack of emphasis. Economic 
planning of any sort has been resisted by the business community 
and by the majority of public opinion in the country. Social 
workers, in the main, have acquiesced this point of view. Rather 
than analyzing the economic life of the slum and how it af- 
fects the slum dweller, we have been concerned with how to 


2 Alvin Mickens, Manpower Perspectives for Urban Development (New York: New 
York University, Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, 1967), p. 14. The 
model cities program, unfortunately, tends toward a simultaneous attack on all prob 
lems, even though housing is emphasized. 
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ready people to take responsibility and initiative in finding a place 
for themselves in the economic system. The problem that has 
plagued American social welfare since its inception has been 
related to the question of dependency, of how not to create bodies 
of people dependent on the public dole, unable and unwilling to 
take responsibility for their own lives and those around them. The 
concern has led to an attempt to deal with poverty through psy- 
chological methods rather than economic means. It is only com- 
paratively recently that public assistance programs have addressed 
themselves to the need for job training. The whole war on poverty 
is much more concerned about people’s motivations and attitudes 
than with the reality situation in which they must bring that 
motivation to bear. Even the social reform and social action 
aspects of social welfare have emphasized the opportunity for the 
poor to “participate” in deciding upon and getting what they 
need. “Participation” has a therapeutic ring; through it self- 
reliance will be encouraged, self-image enhanced, and ultimately 
the poor man will be able to pull himself up by his bootstraps 
from poverty. Poverty was viewed as an individual problem and 
not as a problem in the structure of the economy. 

Perhaps a more significant reason for our lack of concern for 
economic planning has been our belief in, and emphasis on, social 
services. Since the poor man has no money to purchase housing, 
public housing is to be provided; no fees for lawyers, legal services 
are to be provided; insufficient money for food, food surplus 
products and free school lunches are to be provided, and so on. 
What has been overlooked is that no matter how many services, 
and how adequate they are, if the poor man must depend on them 
he still remains poor, and he still suffers from all the concomitants 
of being poor—especially the psychological ones about which we 
have been so concerned. Not to be poor and not to suffer from the 
concomitants of poverty means simply to have enough money to 
purchase the services one needs. Perhaps the strongest argument 
for abandoning the exclusive reliance on a service orientation is 
the fact that the demand for service simply cannot be met. Even 
such a large agency as MFY had nowhere near the resources to 
meet all the demands made upon it. 
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An emphasis on economic programs in the slums will not 
obviate the need for other types of programs or for services. 
Rather, this program emphasis rests on the assumption that the 
single best strategy for dealing with the problems of poverty is one 
which emphasizes increasing the earning and purchasing power as 
well as the ability of the poor to control their own economic 
situation; that this must be the first thing that is done, and that 
more gain will accrue through such an emphasis than through any 
other program plan. 

Much that has been learned about planning other types of pro- 
grams can reasonably be expected to hold true for the planning of 
economic programs. One factor deserves special mention. Just as it 
has been argued that not all social problems should be attacked at 
once, and that some are more crucial than others, so it can be 
anticipated that not all economic problems should be attacked at 
once and that the solution of some would be more vital than the 
solution of others in breaking the grasp of poverty. Study after 
study has emphasized that the unemployed and underemployed 
male adults comprise the group that needs economic assistance 
most. The unhappy chain of events that follow these men is the 
daily drama of the slum: the unemployed man who cannot sup- 
port his family leaves the family; the wife becomes a welfare 
recipient; the children suffer from lack of a stable home and 
father; children underachieve in school, get into difficulties with 
the police, ultimately become dropouts, cannot find stable em- 
ployment, lack skills, and finally become the mothers and fathers 
of new unstable families. 

What is usually overlooked in recounting the spiraling number 
of women on ADC is that most of these women were at one time 
married. A major problem for the low-income male is an increase 
in family size with no comparable increase in family income or 
earning capacity. A recent study in Washington, D.C., has docu- 
mented the fact that monetary problems are central to separations 
and break-ups of marriage for poor people. Richard and LeRoy 
were two of the men interviewed: 


Richard, for example, was known and respected as one of the 
hardest working men on the street... . One day Richard had a 
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violent argument with his wife and chased her out of the house. He 
said that he had had enough of everything and could not take any 
more. “I been scuffling for five years from morning to night, and my 
kids still don’t have anything; my wife don’t have anything, and I 
don’t have anything.” After putting his wife out, Richard no longer 
tried, he lost his will to struggle. 

Similarly, after two years of marriage, LeRoy changed completely 
and was talking and acting like Richard; LeRoy’s marriage broke up. 
“He just let go completely,’ one of the men on the street said, com- 
menting on the deterioration of LeRoy’s will to meet his family 
obligations.? 


Given this emphasis on the adult male, the first step in eco- 
nomic planning is to make an economic analysis of the neighbor- 
hood. MFY is currently carrying on such a study to provide the 
data on which a variety of economic programs and services can be 
organized in the area. Traditionally, it has been thought that since 
local area economies are affected by the city-wide and regional 
economic patterns, efforts at economic intervention and ameliora- 
tion must be geared to the regional and city-wide concerns. While 
this is no doubt true, preliminary findings indicate that there are a 
great many opportunities for local intervention and a great deal 
that could be done better to integrate a local area in the city-wide 
and regional economy. Parenthetically, this traditional thinking 
may be another reason why social welfare has not been involved in 
economic planning.* 

On the basis of the preliminary data gleaned from the study, a 
number of programs are contemplated which will consider the low- 


income resident as: (a) worker; (b) debtor; (c) consumer; (d) 
investor; and (e) owner. 


3 Perspectives on Poverty (Washington, D.C.: Health and Welfare Council, 1967) 
Pp. go. 

4The economic study will produce the following kinds of information: demo- 
graphic data; unemployment and, underemployment rates; number of residents re- 
ceiving welfare assistance; income statistics; sex and age breakdowns. A profile will 
be developed on the employment history of the area’s working population as well 
as an extrapolation of the number of residents employed in local businesses, indus- 
tries, and agencies. It will include an enumeration of the area’s industrial and busi- 
ness base. Businesses and industries which are on the decline and are contemplating 
leaving the neighborhood will be located. A determination will be made of space, 
rentals, transportation, availability of raw materials, and other variables which 


might induce new industries to locate in the area. All of the material will be related 
to city-wide and regional trends. 


> 
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Residents as workers.—There is a variety of opinions and ideas 
about how to solve the employment problems of poor people, 
especially those who have been tagged “the hard-core unem- 
ployed.’’ Most programs rely heavily on assumptions about the 
nature of the unemployed person. These assumptions must be 
clearly understood. One group of programs is based on a voca- 
tional rehabilitation model. Vocational counseling, work-aptitude 
testing, educational remediation, and a variety of casework and 
medical services are geared to rehabilitating the prospective em- 
ployee to the point where he can hold a job. The quality of the 
professional service is the major intervention upon which the 
success or failure of the program is predicated. 

For several reasons this vocational rehabilitation model should 
be resisted as the basis for dealing with employment problems in 
the slum. While there is ample evidence that individuals have 
been successfully rehabilitated, there is little evidence that such 
programs are successful in the aggregate, nor any evidence that the 
amount of money which such a program strategy would entail has 
any likelihood of being made available. 

There is, though, ample evidence that the best motivation for 
training is the knowledge that there will actually be a job at the 
end of the training period. No amount of professional service can 
compete with the fact of a job—or, make up for the lack of a job.° 
Such an emphasis on jobs begins with, and capitalizes on, the 
motivation of the applicant. Rather than predetermining if a 
person has the motivation to engage in a skill training program or 
to hold a job, it makes these opportunities available. This does not 
mean that clients would not be informed of the difficulties of gain- 
ing a particular job or completing a training program. This also 
does not mean that vocational counseling, testing, and remedia- 
tion would not be available, but it does mean that a population 
that has been ruled out, screened out, and thrown out over and 
over again has to be given the opportunity to decide what it wants 
and what it would like to do. 

In addition to jobs, poor people want dignity, respect, and adult 


5 For a critique of the rehabilitation model see David Wellman, “The Wrong Way 
to Find Jobs for Negroes,” Trans-Action, V, No. 5 (1968) , 9-18. 
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treatment. The essential image that employment programs must 
convey is that they are willing to stick with people and support 
their hope. If an applicant continually loses jobs because of his 
lateness, he has to be confronted with this fact. Yet such a situation 
is not grounds for an employment program to stop referring him 
to jobs, even if he is not amenable to entering into some prevoca- 
tional training or counseling, or to stop seeking him out if he fails 
to return to the program. 

If a man cannot get a job after being trained in the building 
trades, because the unions discriminate, then the employment 
program has to do something about this discrimination. Trainees 
have to be organized into social action campaigns. While, of 
course, alternate jobs have to be made available, since an applicant 
must work, too often, for example, those who follow the vocational 
rehabilitation model do nothing about opening up jobs in dis- 
criminatory areas and revert rather to counseling and helping the 
person get into something else. This occurs because the profes- 
sional service rather than the job is viewed as the core of the 
program.® 

Many factors must be considered in developing employment 
programs.’ Lack of skill, lack of education, lack of information 
about available jobs, the seasonal nature of some work, low wages, 
lack of motivation, all combine to affect the slum resident’s find- 
ing and holding employment. Many programs and services which 
are needed to stabilize the employment of the poor need not be 
located, necessarily, in the slum. Many jobs will be located in areas 
other than that of residence. Transportation, readily accessible 
and inexpensive, must be made available. Some job training can 
be done in neighborhood programs, but experience indicates that 
most training should be done on the job site and should be done 
by industry itself.8 

One service most obviously needed in the slum is a neighbor- 
hood employment office. The poor depend primarily on friends 


8 This model also implies that the person is at fault and not the economy. 


7 Massive resources from outside the slum, both public and private, will be re- 
quired. 


8 Not only is training cheaper to do in this manner, but the transition to actual 
work is easier. 
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and relatives for information about job openings. They are much 
less prone to read the daily want ads and to frequent employment 
agencies. While such informal sources have the advantage of 
quickness, convey a sense of personal consideration, and offer the 
possibility of working with friends, they limit the range of possible 
choices and areas of occupation and tend to make a person depen- 
dent on friends and relatives rather than able to make his own way 
in the employment world. The major differences between a 
neighborhood employment office and a traditional employment 
service are the location and the manner of operation. If the clients 
of a neighborhood office do not know the way to a job they must 
be taken. Giving information is not enough if the information is 
not acted upon or is inaccurate. The neighborhood employment 
office must follow up its clients and see that they get what is 
promised, or at least what is due them as a right. 

Follow-up on every applicant is a vital part of the work. This 
may be done through various administrative procedures as well as 
by enlisting the help of each applicant, explaining to him that his 
only “fee” will be for him to follow up another applicant if he is 
satisfied with the kind of service that he himself has received. Such 
a “fee” for service not only would insure adequate service but 
might also develop a cadre of residents around which social action 
projects could be organized.° 

Job-training programs should not be set up unless a job can be 
almost guaranteed at the end of training. The job-training center 
proposed by MFY would have two sections. The first section would 
attempt to set up training programs in conjunction with industry 
on the job sites. The training center personnel might establish 
realistic entry requirements with industry personnel, arrange the 
appropriate government subsidies, determine and organize the re- 
medial education that the trainees might need, and orient the com- 
pany’s employees who will conduct the actual training to the back- 
grounds of these workers and any special needs they might have. 

® Another operating principle of a neighborhood employment office is that sepa- 
rate facilities should be used for men and women. This policy not only serves to 
focus efforts more clearly but is advisable since unemployment is emotionally 


charged, and most men do not like to exhibit their weaknesses in front of the op- 
posite sex. The staff should be of the same sex as that of the applicants. 
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In the neighborhood itself, the training center would concen- 
trate on two employment areas, one for men and one for women, 
where there is a labor shortage. Thus large numbers of people 
would be trained with the assurance of a job at the completion of 
the course. For women, the clerical opportunities in New York are 
manifold. For men, there are openings in business machine main- 
tenance and heavy machine maintenance (oil burner repair, 
automotive servicing, air conditioning and refrigeration repair) . 

Another contemplated program is a community technicians 
school. Surprisingly, one of the major employers in inner city 
areas are public and private agencies, such as police and fire de- 
partments, settlement houses, schools, hospitals. MFY has put 
forward the principle that 20 percent of the jobs in all these 
agencies should be made available to local residents. If adhered to, 
such a policy would not only provide a great number of jobs it 
would provide a cadre of people who could both interpret the 
work of social agencies to the community and also help to make 
the institution more responsive to the needs of the community. 

Some of this 20 percent would include new job categories which 
have already been experimented with in a variety of places around 
the country: teacher aides, casework aides, sanitation assistants, 
and so forth. The community technicians school would train 
applicants for these positions. 

MFY has also proposed setting up a community education 
center which would operate in conjunction with the employment 
programs. Basic remediation would be offered to the students of 
the job training center in the clerical and machine service areas; 
individualized tutoring would be offered for those who seek to 
upgrade themselves vocationally but need remedial help; cram 
courses would be offered for those seeking to pass civil service 
examinations and high school equivalency tests; and assistance 
would be given to those who would like to make up requirements 
so that they could go on to a college education. 

A major potential for enhancing the economic position of resi- 
dents of slum areas exists in housing redevelopment. The dete- 
riorating housing must be rehabilitated and rebuilt. Such rebuild- 
ing and reconditioning offers a wide variety of jobs for local men. 
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Recently on the Lower East Side a demand has been made that no 
public or middle-income housing be built in the neighborhood 
unless a percentage of local residents is employed in the project 
and unless on-the-job training programs in the various building 
trades are carried out on the building sites. If such a demand is to 
be honored, it will, without doubt, require social action and an 
aroused community. 

Another significant employment area for men in low-income 
areas is related to the care and maintenance of existing buildings. 
MFY has already set up a nonprofit housing corporation to recon- 
dition tenements, using local labor to the extent possible, and is 
planning to organize a maintenance corporation, staffed by local 
residents, which will take care of the newly reconditioned build- 
ings. 

A variety of new laws makes possible the development of 
nonprofit housing corporations. One avenue of funds which MFY 
is attempting to channel into the rebuilding of housing is the 
Department of Social Services. It is startling to know that the 
New York City Department of Social Services spends approxi- 
mately $140 million annually on rent for its clients. It is freely 
acknowledged that as a resource most of this money has little or no 
effect on the long-term housing problem but only provides the 
most inadequate housing on a day-to-day basis. Such money, 
poured into nonprofit housing corporations, could be the basis 
upon which considerable rebuilding in the slums could be fi- 
nanced. Literally, the housing of welfare recipients and the money 
that provides such housing represent an exercise in economic 
futility.1° 

Residents as debtors and consumers.—The money problems of 


10 To support the employment programs a variety of ancillary services is needed: 
day care centers; legal assistance; casework services to assist clients with individual 
problems that inhibit their economic mobility; as well as the more traditional voca- 
tional services, such as testing, vocational counseling, and group counseling. These 
services are meant to support the basic structure of the other employment services. 
Casework services, for example, would not be geared to dealing with an applicant’s 
emotional problems per se; they would be geared to dealing with those factors that 
weaken an applicant’s capacity to follow through on and complete job training 
programs, such as eviction notices, problems with children, unpaid debts, as well 
as emotional difficulties. 
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the low-income resident were aptly summed up by one who was 
interviewed at MFY. He said, ‘““My income was always less than my 
outcome.” When there is insufficient income there is less incentive 
to plan for the future. There is, in fact, nothing to plan with for 
the future. The future becomes something uncontrollable. Emer- 
gencies become catastrophes; for even with the best of planning it 
is not possible where there is insufficient money to plan for emer- 
gencies. And the incidence of emergencies, job layoffs, sickness, 
and accidents is extremely high among the poor. 

The economic life of the slum family is held together by very 
thin glue. This glue often begins to melt under the pressure of 
various economic demands and needs of the family members. A 
series of programs is required to support the family during these 
periods of stress. Such programs should include emergency loans 
and part-time employment. 

MFY, for the last year, has operated a loan program with funds 
provided by the federal government. Interest is at the rate of 2 
percent. A committee of local residents determines the eligibility 
of those who request loans. Such a program is helpful for those 
who face infrequent emergencies and are able to repay their loans. 
There are, of course, those who are constantly in financial trouble 
and for whom the repayment of loans is difficult if not impossible. 

Many residents of the slum need regular supplements to their 
incomes. MFY has proposed setting up a part-time employment 
office. The availability of such a program would indicate to resi- 
dents the possibility of getting something when they want it, not 
when someone else is willing to let them have it. The aim of the 
part-time employment office, as of the other aspects of the employ- 
ment program, would be to show slum residents that they can 
control their economic circumstances and that there are services 
and programs designed to help them do this. 

While the money shortage in the slums is often met by recourse 
to loan sharks or pawnshops, another way is to frequent stores that 
give credit. It is common knowledge that many stores in slum 
neighborhoods operate with such dubious credit arrangements 
that customers actually pay two or three times as much as the price 
charged for the same merchandise in middle-class sections. Such 
credit entanglements often end in repossession of the articles 
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bought, and a family or an individual falls deeper and deeper into 
debt. 

MFY has proposed setting up a series of credit unions around 
the Lower East Side. These credit unions would not only offer 
loans to their contributors but would also carry out extensive 
comparison shopping campaigns. A weekly newsletter is contem- 
plated, to inform residents as to which stores offer staple goods at 
the lowest prices. The newsletter would also publicize the avail- 
ability of legal services to assist consumers who have been de- 
frauded. 

Residents as investors.—There is little doubt that no amount of 
consumer education will solve the problems of the low-income 
consumer. In addition to education, what is needed are alterna- 
tives of supply for the low-income consumer. MFY has been quite 
successful in setting up food-buying and meat-buying cooperatives. 
A grant is anticipated in the near future which will enable the 
agency to develop a wide network of cooperative stores across the 
East Side. These stores will stock not only food but durable goods, 
drugs, clothing, and a variety of other products. 

The value of cooperative alternatives to private enterprise in 
the slum became apparent during several years of MFY’s efforts to 
organize the small grocery stores in the neighborhood. These 
groceries were offered marketing and purchasing assistance in the 
hope that cooperation on their part would result in lower prices to 
the consumer. For a variety of reasons all efforts failed until MFY 
organized the food-buying cooperatives. In response to the eco- 
nomic threat which the cooperatives posed, the businessmen then 
organized by themselves. 

Residents as owners.—There can be little doubt that people in 
any neighborhood, middle class or lower class, who own property 
and have vital interests either as owners of businesses or as 
employees tend to have greater stakes in, and take more interest 
and concern in, community affairs. A mechanism is needed 
whereby continual economic planning can be done for a neigh- 
borhood.4 MFY is considering the organization of an economic 
development corporation which would have the following func- 


11 A mechanism is needed to relate the neighborhood to new economic organiza- 
tions, such as the Urban Coalition. 
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tions: interesting new industries in coming into the area; helping 
existing industries to stay; giving assistance to small businessmen; 
encouraging the development of craft and similar enterprises; and 
promoting the hiring of local residents by local businesses. 

The programmatic ideas about labor, credit, marketing and the 
like offer a comprehensive attempt at restructuring the economic 
institution of the slum. Experience suggests the need for setting 
priorities. At MFY, priority will be given to helping the adult male 
and to employment programs.1* 

All of the programs described above are designed to stimulate 
economic activity. It has been suggested that they may create a 
“multiplier” effect. This economic principle posits the notion that 
the more times money can be turned over in an area, the more 
that area’s economy will prosper. Ideally, this means that local 
industries and businesses purchase from local suppliers, who hire 
local workers, who then spend their earnings in local businesses, 
who then are able to purchase more from local industries, who are 
then able to hire more employees. . . . This particular principle 
is one upon which underdeveloped countries try to lay out their 
economic plan. Experience is needed to determine to what extent 
a multiplier effect can be created in inner-city areas which are 
admittedly different from underdeveloped countries. 

Whether such an effect is possible or not, the economy of slum 
areas can be stimulated through local intervention. The local 
economy can be more adequately tied into the larger city econ- 
omy, and poor people can be made the beneficiaries of such 
economic intervention. Unless social workers give priority to 
economic planning and economic programs for poor people, it is 
clear that they will be aiding the fulfillment of the oldest self- 
fulfilling prophesy in the world: “The poor shall not cease from 
this earth.” 

12'The economic development corporation might establish a local bank. This 
bank could offer certain services which banks in the area do not offer, such as a 
Christmas club that pays interest, quick and easy check-cashing service, as well as 
a pawnbroker’s service. The latter is especially important since pawnbrokers are an 
integral part of the informal banking system of any slum neighborhood. 

13 It is likely that only when the broad public is convinced that the economy can- 


not solve the economic problems of the poor that laws providing for such measures 
as the negative income tax or the guaranteed annual income will be enacted. 
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Nits THAN A DECADE AGO Nathan Cohen asserted: 


The year 1956 represents . . . a state of transition for social work. 
Change is in the offing but the direction is not clear in that we live 
in a climate and mood of uncertainty. Since social welfare is an integ- 
ral part of the larger social and cultural setting, what is happening in 
the political, economic, and social climate has a marked effect on 
the objectives, method, and services of the field. In taking inventory of 
the American social worker in 1956, therefore, we look not only at the 
professional and scientific climate surrounding him but also at the larger 
social scene with its impact on the social welfare structure of the na- 
tion, on the people served through it, and on those who provide the 
professional services.1 


It is evident that the American social scene is in even greater 
turmoil today than it was in 1956. Nonetheless, potential direc- 
tions for change are becoming ever more clearly delineated for 
social welfare in general, and for social group work in particular. 
A complex phantasmagoria of social forces, some of which were 
nonexistent or merely newborn twelve years ago, has contributed 
to the rise of new and pressing social problems in the United 
States. The increasing demands by minorities to accelerate the 
pace of integration in education, employment, and housing, in- 
transigence to these demands by large numbers of Americans, the 
exacerbation of problems of urbanization and industrialization, 
the pervasive influence of mass media and other social agents upon 
social change and upon the “revolution of rising expectations,” 


1 Nathan E. Cohen, “A Changing Profession in a Changing World,” Social Work, 
I, No. 4 (1956), 12. 
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and the proliferation of bureaucracy in American society and, 
indeed, throughout the institutional fabric of social welfare have 
all presented new challenges to the social work profession. New 
expectations and demands have been thrust upon the social work 
profession both from within and from without. Accordingly, the 
profession must develop contemporary and effective responses for 
the new categories of problems with which it is faced. 

To suggest that social work has been totally unresponsive to 
emergent needs would constitute a grossly inaccurate reading of its 
recent history. On the contrary, social work has oftentimes reacted 
to such problems with vigor and with a praiseworthy sense of 
dedication. The renewed emphasis upon community organization 
and social action programs, although following by half a century 
the first intensive community-focused efforts of American social 
work, constitutes a necessary and impressive response to these 
problems. Moreover, not only have new social work practice areas 
come into view as a partial response to contemporary problems, 
but more traditional specializations are subjecting themselves to 
assessments and redefinitions of their goals and methods with 
increasing frequency and rigor. Recent calls for casework to move 
toward social advocacy and social broker functions for clients 
trenchantly illustrate the immediacy and potency of these prob- 
lems.? ‘The fact that such needs and prescriptions presently occupy 
a major share of professional attention cannot be considered a 
consequence of historical accident or of recurrent faddism among 
professionals. Nor can the profession’s relatively unsuccessful 
efforts to cope with such problems be attributed solely to happen- 
stance. Accordingly, an examination of social forces contributing 
to such developments should form a central facet of social work’s 
problem-solving efforts. 

With rare exceptions* the literature of social group work 


2 See Scott Briar, “The Casework Predicament,” Social Work, XIII, No. 1 (1968) , 
5-11; Briar, “The Social Worker’s Reponsibility for the Civil Rights of Clients,” 
New Perspectives: the Berkeley Journal of Social Welfare, 1, No. 1 (1967), 89-92; 
Briar, “The Current Crisis in Casework,” in Social Work Practice, 1967 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967) , pp. 19-33; Harry Specht, “Casework Practice and 
Social Policy Formulation,” Social Work, XIII, No. 1 (1967), 42-52; Paul Terrell, 
“The Social Worker as Radical: Roles of Advocacy,” New Perspectives: the Berkeley 
Journal of Social Welfare, 1, No. 1 (1967) , 83-88. 

3 Harry Specht, “Working with Groups in the Community,” New Perspectives: the 
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reveals little cognizance of, or inclination to deal with, the new 
emergent genres of social problems cited above. Such problems, 
which may be most conveniently classified as “macro-problems,”’ 
possess a number of common attributes which, in toto, may render 
them of greater significance, both professionally and to society as a 
whole, then those which constitute the main foci of current group 
work practice. In his discussion of “personal troubles” and “public 
issues” Mills sets forth a related distinction between two basic 
categories of social problems: 


Troubles occur within the character of the individual and within the 
range of his immediate relations with others; they have to do with his 
self and with those limited areas of social life of which he is directly 
and personally aware. Accordingly, the statement and the resolution of 
troubles properly lie within the individual as a biographical entity 
and within the scope of his immediate milieu—the social setting that 
is directly open to his personal experience and to some extent his 
willful activity. A trouble is a private matter; values cherished by an 
individual are felt by him to be threatened. 

Issues have to do with matters that transcend these local environ- 
ments of the individual and the range of his inner life. They have to 
do with the organization of many such milieux into the institutions of 
an historical society as a whole, with the ways various milieux overlap 
and interpenetrate to form the larger structure of social and historical 
life. An issue is a public matter: some value cherished by publics is felt 
to be threatened.4 


The essential features of macro-problems are that they: (1) 
adversely affect vast numbers of present or potential social work 
clients; (2) have a determinate etiological relationship to major 
secondary problems for clients; and, most important, (3) afford 
multiple foci for effective social work intervention other than the 
client population itself. Prime examples of such problems would 
be poverty, unemployment, housing, and the delivery of services.® 


Berkeley Journal of Social Welfare, I, No. 2 (1967) , 59-64; Hyman J. Weiner, “‘So- 
cial Change and Social Group Work Practice,” Social Work, IX, No. 3 (1964) , 106- 
12. 

#C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959) , p. 8. 

5 By utilizing the “macro-problem” versus “micro-problem” terminology the writ- 
ers do not wish to classify social problems into simple and artificial categories. Hu- 
man problems rarely fit conceptual dichotomies. Rather, such problems may be more 
appropriately viewed as being characterized by a myriad of attributes arrayed along 
corresponding continua. The terminology is utilized primarily as a heuristic device 
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Although the foregoing types of problems vary considerably in 
scope and qualitative features, they all may be approached at 
macro-levels of intervention. Taking poverty, for example, it has 
been estimated that there. are 10.4 million poor families in 
America.* And although numerical approximations vary in accord 
with the operational definition of the poverty line, it is obvious 
that poverty affects vast numbers of present or potential social 
work clients. Poverty, also, has been found to be directly related to 
a host of serious secondary problems, including physical illness,” 
psychotic breakdown,’ psychological dependency,® and low educa- 
tional aspirations for one’s self and one’s children.?® Such secon- 
dary social problems, it may be noted, usually serve to reinforce 
the primary problem, such as the perpetuation of impoverish- 
ment. Moreover, it is plausible to assume that problems such as 
poverty can be effectively dealt with not only through direct work 
with individual poverty-stricken clients, but through the efforts of 
groups and organizations engaged in such diverse activities as 
neighborhood improvement, cooperative financial endeavors, and 
exertion of political influence. In an analysis of a housing problem 
Purcell and Specht suggest, for example, that a major intellectual 
task for social workers is the selection of: 


of which the central purpose is to highlight overarching considerations regarding 
group work goals. 

6 James N. Morgan et al., Income and Welfare in the United States (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962) , pp. 187-218. 

7 Edwin J. Thomas and Robert D. Carter, “Social Psychological Factors in Pov- 
erty,” in Mayer N, Zald, ed., Organizing for Community Welfare (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1967), pp. 195-261. 

8See August B. Hollingshead and Fredrick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental 
Illness: a Community Study (New York: John Wiley, 1958); John F. McDermott, 
M.D., et al., “Social Class and Mental Illness in Children: Observations of Blue- 
Collar Families,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXXV_ (1965) , 500-508; 
S.M. Miller and Elliot G. Mishler, “Social Class, Mental Illness, and American Psy- 
chiatry: an Expository Review,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXVII 
(1959) , 174-99; Benjamin Pasamanick et al., “A Survey of Mental Disease in an 
Urban Population: Prevalence of Race and Income,” in Frank Riessman, Jerome 
Cohen, and Arthur Pearl, eds., Mental Health of the Poor (New York: Free Press, 
1964), pp. 39-48. 

9 Edwin J. Thomas, “Psychological Dependency and Its Relationship to Economic 
Deprivation,” in Social Welfare Forum, 1966 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1966) , pp. 99-118. 

10 Morgan et al., op. cit. 
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points at which the agency can intervene and the appropriate methods 
to use. . . . in order to select appropriate points of intervention the 
social worker need not only understand individual patterns of re- 
sponse, but the nature of the social conditions that are the context in 
which behavior occurs. . . . the social system that might be called the 
“poverty system” is enduring and persistent. Its parts intermesh with 
precision and disturbing complementarity. Intentionally or not, a 
function is thereby maintained that produces severe social and eco- 
nomic deprivation. Certain groups profit enormously from the mainte- 
nance of this system, but larger groups suffer. [Therefore] social 
welfare—and, in particular, its central profession, social work—must 
examine the part it plays in either maintaining or undermining this 
socially pernicious poverty system.11 

Delivery-of-service problems, although of far lesser magnitude, 
affect virtually all social work clients. Furthermore, ineffective 
delivery of service has been found to produce a number of secon- 
dary consequences for clients, including negative and “‘antitreat- 
ment” self-images,!* alienation and withdrawal,® and financial 
deprivation. For such problems, likewise, the most productive foci 
for intervention are likely to be found within particular facets of 
institutional or organizational structure rather than within the 
client group. In contrast to the foregoing problems, traditional 
group work foci, such as familial and marital problems, mental 
illness, and delinquent and antisocial behavior, primarily have 
been approached at the micro-level, that is, at the level of the 
client group. Like poverty and unemployment, mental illness and 
problems of delinquency clearly afflict large numbers of clients 
and often are causally related to a number of secondary stresses. 

Of foremost significance, however, is the fact that group work 
has traditionally approached problems of disorganized families, 
mental illness, and delinquency primarily by dealing with those 
particular individuals who have been directly afflicted by these 


11 Francis P. Purcell and Harry Specht, “The House on Sixth Street,” Social 
Work, X, No. 4 (1965), 75. 

12 Rosemary C. Sarri, “Self-Image Perspectives of Delinquents in Custodial and 
Treatment Institutions,” in Edwin J. Thomas, ed., Behavioral Science for Social 
Workers (New York: Free Press, 1967), pp. 222-32. 

13 Robert D. Vinter, “The Social Structure of Service,” in Alfred J. Kahn, ed., 
Issues in American Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), pp. 
242-69. 
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problems and by offering assistance following manifestations of 
the client’s maladaptive behavior. This approach would be com- 
mendable were it proven effective by either an absolute criterion 
or by criteria based upon,.the systematic analysis of alternative 
modes of group work intervention. As we shall demonstrate, nei- 
ther mode of analysis exists to any great degree in social group 
work. Furthermore, were such criteria available it appears un- 
likely that they would warrant continuation of group work’s 
singular emphasis upon working primarily with the “products” of 
social problems rather than with their antecedents. 

Our position is not meant to suggest that group work practi- 
tioners withdraw forthwith from clinical work. It does, however, 
stress the advantages of a major reorientation toward the use of 
small-group knowledge by social work educators and practitioners. 
Throughout, we shall stress three basic premises: (1) problems of 
individuals are both cause and function of larger social problems; 
(2) social group work, because of its micro-focus, has been less 
effective than otherwise possible in helping to alleviate social 
problems which constitute the most crucial concerns of the social 
work profession; and (3) social group work, because of its strong 
emphasis upon clinical treatment, has not effectively utilized vast 
bodies of knowledge available to it. 

These premises direct our attention to institutional arrange- 
ments and their consequences for social group work. More imme- 
diately, they lead us to the conclusion that a central concern of 
social workers should be their ability to analyze and assess relevant 
macro-problems and to apply appropriate knowledge-based meth- 
ods of intervention. Attention is directed, also, to renewed empha- 
sis upon the notion that group methods are useful in dealing with 
overarching problems which affect clients. We shall not argue 
against specialization any more than we shall argue that current 
social work practice is unrelated to social problems. Rather we 
shall suggest the merits of a different organization of priorities and 
knowledge in both social work education and practice. 

Although macro-problems, such as poverty, have recently be- 
come of central concern to the social work profession, these 
problems clearly are not unique to the present generation of social 
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workers. Why, then, has group work heretofore been reluctant to 
devote significant portions of its material and intellectual re- 
sources to them? Although numerous factors have militated 
against group work involvement with macro-problems, we shall 
discuss only several which appear to be of major importance. 

1. Legitimation and auspices.—Auspices and settings influence 
practice. Within the past two decades the efforts of group work 
practitioners have been legitimated, in large part, by the agency 
structures within which group work has been practiced. Vast 
numbers of psychiatric and correctional institutions provide ready 
employment, promising career opportunities and legitimation 
through their functional interdependencies with related profes- 
sions and community agents who are vested with both legal and 
moral authority. Such legitimation has presented obvious benefits 
for professionals but, conversely, has also proved costly in a num- 
ber of ways. 

Among the major liabilities of this type of legitimation has been 
retardation of the development of a unique group work knowl- 
edge base, at least in settings where legitimation is granted in 
measure with emulation of the legitimating profession’s goals and 
practice methods. In addition, the ready availability of supervisory 
and training personnel within treatment agencies has only served 
to perpetuate the entrenchment of traditional modalities of group 
work practice via educational channels. Correspondingly, the 
practice focus of group work has been unduly limited to clinical or 
pseudo-clinical settings to the neglect of other possible areas for 
legitimate practice. 

2. Problems of domain.—As the various practice areas of social 
work have attempted to cope with new problems, ambiquities 
have arisen regarding professional domain. Poverty problems, for 
instance, have been considered a major focus of community orga- 
nization practitioners. Nonetheless, as community organization 
has encountered difficulty in restricting its own problem foci to 
workable areas, group work has experienced parallel difficulty in 
identifying appropriate horizons for expansion. In part, the prob- 
lem is largely due to the fact that appropriate and sufficient group 
work knowledge has not thus far been incorporated into the 
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community organization curricula of most schools of social work. 
Were community organization educators to utilize available 
bodies of knowledge effectively, including small-group knowledge, 
the likelihood of domain expansion by other social work profes- 
sionals would be considerably attenuated. Other than the legiti- 
mation afforded by practice auspices, its own professional com- 
munity, and the expertise based upon practitioners’ knowledge 
and training, there are few criteria by which to judge the appro- 
priateness of any profession’s choice of domain. 

3. Assessment of clinical efforts—Continuous evaluation of the 
treatment efforts of a profession should facilitate efforts to vali- 
date, correct, and fortify its knowledge base. If that knowledge 
base is not amenable to validation and/or corrective measures, or, 
indeed, if the profession has been remiss in assessing its effective- 
ness, either of two tendencies is likely to occur. First, professionals 
are bound to assume, on the basis of their own limited practice 
experiences and through informal encounters with other practi- 
tioners, that treatment efforts have met with sufficient success to 
warrant continuation of the profession’s traditional training and 
practice methods with little modification. This tendency has pre- 
vailed both in social group work and in the social work profession 
at large. The literature of social group work redounds with 
vignettes and reports of workers’ successful efforts with one or two 
small treatment groups or even with one or two individual group 
members. Oftentimes, such reports serve as both the descriptive 
and the validating basis for the launching of new treatment 
concepts or “theories” of group work intervention. Group work 
methods, to the dismay of those desirous of more rigorous valida- 
tion of the profession’s accomplishments, have seldom if ever been 
subjected to the systematic experimental scrutiny which is neces- 
sary in order to substantiate or deny the truth of its legendary 
accomplishments. For many, the dearth of evidence concerning 
the effectiveness of group work methods has permitted, and will 
continue to facilitate, selective and self-confirmatory impressions 
regarding the profession’s success. Consequently, movement to- 
ward new and uncharted practice foci will be deterred. 

For others, however, inadequate assessment of the profession’s 
efforts will serve as a compelling stimulus toward innovation and 
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toward the search for more promising foci for practice. The 
paucity of evidence itself serves as a partial and disquieting 
reminder of the profession’s limited expertise and of its scant 
progress. 

4. Social equilibrium models.—A fourth inhibiting factor has 
been the tendency for group work theorists to elaborate theoreti- 
cal models which either explicitly or implicitly posit ubiquitous 
equilibrating tendencies in social behavior or, with similar effect, 
which uncritically value social equilibrium.1* Such models pro- 
vide little in the way of rigorous appraisal of merits and liabilities 
of the present social order. Consequently, the target of group work 
intervention engendered by such models tends to be the individ- 
ual client who is incapable of adapting to the larger social system. 
Group work, from this perspective, is viewed as ‘“‘a way of serving 
individuals within and through small face-to-face groups in 
order to bring about desired changes among the client partici- 
pants.” 15 

Similarly, the services that group workers provide have usually 
been regarded as equilibrium-maintenance services. As a prime 
example one can cite the categories of group work service pro- 
posed by Vinter: 

These are adaptive, in which services are directed at problems of 
sustenance; examples are public assistance, the social insurances, and 
certain aspects of foster care programs, and so on. Socialization, in 
which services are directed at preparing persons for their social roles 
and inducting them into these roles; by informal education, citizen- 
ship training, certain immigration services and the like. Integration, 
in which services are directed at problems of adjustment in personal 
and social relations; as in mental health, correctional, and family ser- 
vices and certain neighborhood programs. Consumption, in which 
services are directed at gratification of expressional, creative, and 


recreative needs; as recreational and “cultural” programs, many adult 
education services, and so forth.1® 


14 The basic attributes of two such models, the remedial model and the reciprocal 
model, have been detailed by Papell and Rothman. See Catherine P. Papell and 
Beulah Rothman, ‘Social Group Work Models: Possession and Heritage,” Journal 
of Education for Social Work, II, No. 2 (1966) , 66-77. 

15 Robert D. Vinter, “Social Group Work,” in Encyclopedia of Social Work, ed. 
Harry L. Lurie (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1965), p. 715. 

16 Robert D. Vinter, “Group Work: Perspectives and Prospects,” in Social Work 
with Groups 1959 (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1959) , p. 136. 
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Such services are strikingly similar to the equilibrating activities 
(adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and pattern mainte- 
nance) posited by Talcott Parsons.17 Without faulting the need 
for, or the possible benefits of, such services it must be granted 
that their primary focus is upon problems of individual or group 
adjustment to the larger social order rather than upon alterations 
in the order itself which might vitiate pressures toward individual 
maladjustment. 

Given the foregoing factors which militate against group work 
concern with macro-problems, it is now germane to examine those 
forces which presently direct group work toward such a focus. 

1. New problem-solving organizations.—Historically, group 
work practice has issued forth predominantly from agencies 
charged with the socialization or resocialization of clients. Recent 
task demands, however, have stimulated the growth of new and 
differing organizations within the social welfare field, such as 
welfare and civil rights organizations, community action organiza- 
tions, and various types of social planning associations. These 
kinds of organizations and programs like the war on poverty, the 
model cities program, and the federal redevelopment and urban 
renewal programs have called for fresh methods and ideas in 
attacking social problems and have provided innovative opportu- 
nities for group work practice. Too frequently, however, social 
workers have merely used these opportunities to find places where 
they can be accommodated and can apply traditional knowledge 
and skills with little modification. All too often the new goals, new 
methods, and new conceptions of societal relationships have been 
put forth by others. 

On the other hand, many traditional group service agencies, 
including community centers and neighborhood houses, have 
dramatically refocused their efforts on problems like poverty and 
racial discrimination. For some of these agencies the shift in 
focus is more toward work with different client groups than 
toward the provision of differing services. For others, the shift 
involves both new client groups and new modes of social work 


17 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1951). 
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service. Such changes in focus serve the dual purpose of facilitating 
better allocation of group work resources to current needs and of 
revitalizing and revamping organizational structures that might 
otherwise prove unequal to the challenges of contemporary soci- 
ety. Finally, regardless of these innovations, social work must 
continue to seek more efficient organizational structures for the 
delivery of service. Effective coping with macro-problems does not 
necessarily require larger and more encompassing agency struc- 
tures. Nonetheless, contemporary organizational structures and 
problem-solving techniques must be integrally related to one 
another if they are to deal effectively with current social problems. 

2. Problems of domain.—In 1961 William Schwartz described a 
model of practice which would enable social workers to function 
with the vision and range required in order to comprehend and 
contribute to modern social welfare. Schwartz’s model rejected a 
designation of agency and worker function that was based upon 
any given social unit such as case, group, or community organiza- 
tion. The crucial foci around which practice would be organized 
were discrete social problems rather than the specific relational 
systems through which service was provided. The basic need, he 
noted, was to: 
combine the learnings of workers from the various fields and settings 
into a functional scheme that can be taught and practiced under the 
name of “social work.” Such a scheme would not eliminate specializa- 
tion but would certainly redefine it; most important, it could create a 
new integration within which the component parts could be differen- 
tiated on a basis more consistent with the facts of life as they actually 
exist in the community.'8 

However, there is little evidence, either in social work education 
or in practice, that we have been able to make use of this rather 
sensible formulation. With few exceptions, schools of social work 
continue to organize education around the same methods se- 
quences. Notions about “two tracks” (one clinical, one social 
change) , “social work generalists,” and “generic first years’ have 
contributed little to bringing about the required change. Social 


18 William Schwartz, “The Social Worker in the Group,” in Social Work with 
Groups 1961 (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1961), p. 9. 
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work practitioners continue to view themselves basically as case- 
workers, group workers, or community organizers, more con- 
cerned with continually refining and improving techniques than 
with refining and improving society through the systematic inte- 
gration and application of available knowledge to current social 
problems. The focus of professional attention remains upon 
“cases,” “groups,” or “community action systems” rather than 
upon “social problems.” We have been unable to free ourselves 
from these limiting perspectives which fragment and dilute cur- 
rent problem-solving efforts. The immense scope of contemporary 
social problems places the “problem” of professional domain in 
proper perspective. It is readily apparent that the complementary 
skills of all qualified professionals are required in order to make 
any significant progress toward prevention or palliation. 

To be sure, however, a major consideration in the delineation 
of legitimate areas of professional practice is the actual expertise of 
the professionals involved. By the same token, many groups other 
than social workers probably can lay justifiable claim to certain 
basic intervention domains. Thus, for instance, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and other civil rights groups 
have sometimes demonstrated enviable ability to organize the poor 
for social action. Within social work, however, educators and 
practitioners need not necessarily inquire whether community 
organization workers can perform certain tasks better than group 
workers or vice versa. Rather, one ought to determine what each 
can contribute to the activities of the other and whether or not 
both can effectively address the crucial problems of the day. In this 
regard it is important to note that knowledge per se, including 
practice knowledge, is value-free and domain-free. Within the 
purview of professional ethics those who can effectively utilize any 
given bits of knowledge in order to cope with contemporary 
social problems should be free to do so to the fullest extent 
possible. 

3. Assessment of clinical efforts—As noted earlier, insufficient 
efforts to assess the results of group work practice serve to foster 
two polar tendencies, one supporting the maintenance of current 
practice methods and objectives and the other favoring a shift in 
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problem focus. We contend that the lack of systematic evidence 
regarding the outcomes of present practice bodes ill for the 
continuation of such endeavors and suggest the need for considera- 
tion of new practice foci. Indeed, available evidence concerning 
related modalities of treatment severely questions the efficacy of 
group treatment in clinical settings. Thus, for instance, the obser- 
vation that there are no discernible interrelationships among 
insight, comfort, and effective social functioning for clients sub- 
jected to group therapy #° ought to stimulate serious professional 
discussion regarding the goals, evaluative procedures, and tech- 
niques of group treatment. Similarly, group workers should be 
concerned by data which show that undergraduate students with 
no training or experience in group psychotherapy achieve slightly 
better results with male chronic schizophrenics than do psychia- 
trists or psychiatric social workers working with similar groups of 
clients.2° Dissatisfaction with past modes of practice, along with 
the creation of opportunities for effective, identifiable, and inno- 
vative practice endeavors, constitute potent stimuli for focusing 
group work efforts toward macro-problems. Truly rational deci- 
sions regarding such shifts should be based upon systematic and 
reliable means of assessing both past practice and the likelihood of 
success in future endeavors. 

4. Nonequilibrium models, practice perspectives, and social 
science knowledge—Although group work problem foci have 
been restricted by equilibrium models of social behavior and 
service provision, the social sciences, especially within the past 
decade, have been subject to a resurgence of conflict and nonequi- 
librium models. It is particularly interesting to note that socio- 
logical conflict theories, like social action formulations in social 
work, gained wide acceptance early in the present century and 
then remained relatively dormant until the past decade.21 Re- 
cently Coser led this resurgence in sociology by describing the 


19 Herbert C. Kelman and Morris B. Parloff, “Interrelationships among Three 
Criteria of Improvement in Group Therapy: Comfort, Effectiveness, and Self-Aware- 
ness,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIV (1957) , 281-88. 

20 Ernest G. Poser, “The Effect of Therapists’ Training on Group Therapeutic 
Outcome,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XXX (1966) , 283-89. 

21 See, for instance, Georg Simmel, Conflict, tr. Kurt Wolff (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1955) , pp. 13-123. 
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varying societal functions of social conflict.?? Similarly, ‘Theodor- 
son 23 has indicated the positive contributions of hostility within 
small groups, and Frank *4 has discussed the benefits of conflict for 
therapy groups. Within the group work realm, too, social conflict 
recently has been viewed as an acceptable and sometimes desired 
phenomenon.”® Accordingly, the tendency to question the valid- 
ity and/or efficacy of equilibrium models is likely to be reflected 
in changed orientations toward group work problems and prac- 
tice. 

Likewise, group workers have expanded their efforts to effect 
intervention beyond the client group per se. ‘Thus, for example, in 
their study of group services for malperforming public school 
students Vinter and Sarri note the importance of interventive 
activity within the school system itself: 


It appears essential that social work practitioners must address them- 
selves more fully to the conditions of the school, and not limit their 
efforts to contacts with pupils. Unless the practitioner has intimate 
knowledge of teachers and their practices, classroom climates, and gen- 
eral school conditions, he cannot understand the particular circum- 
stances that contribute to each pupil’s problem situation . . . Because 
of the unintended negative bias of the official record system, the pupil- 
social-worker-teacher informational channel is of central importance. 
Attempts to help malperforming pupils by treating them in isolation 
or as though abstracted from the context of school circumstances must 
be viewed with extreme skepticism . . . 


22 Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956) . See also, Coser, Continuities in the Study of Social Conflict (New York: Free 
Press, 1967); Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: toward a Reorientation of Socio- 
logical Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (1958), 115-27; Nicholas 
Jay Demarath and Richard A. Peterson, eds., System, Change, and Conflict (New 
York: Free Press) , 1967. 

23 George A. Theodorson, “The Function of Hostility in Small Groups,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, LVI (1962) , 57-66. 

24 Jerome D, Frank, “Some Values of Conflict in Therapeutic Groups,” Group 
Psychotherapy, VIII (1955), 142-51. 

25 See, for example, Saul Bernstein, “Conflict and Group Work,” in Bernstein, ed., 
Explorations in Group Work: Essays in Theory and Practice (Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, 1965) , pp. 54-80; Ronald A. Feldman, “Determinants 
and Objectives of Social Group Work Intervention,” in Social Work Practice, 1967 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), pp. 34-55; Feldman, “Group Inte- 
gration, Intense Interpersonal Disliking, and Social Group Work Intervention” 
(Berkeley: University of California School of Social Welfare, 1968; ditto); Mark 
Forman, “Conflict, Controversy, and Confrontation in Group Work with Older 
Adults,” Social Work, XII, No. 1 (1967) , 80-85. 
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If the social worker concentrates his energies mainly on helping 
some pupils accommodate to the school, he can do little to ameliorate 
the patterns that will continue to generate difficulties for many other 
students. . . . It seems important, therefore, that the social worker 
retain dual perspectives, and attempt to resolve problem situations or 
processes: both pupils and school conditions should be targets of his 
interventive activity. He must find ways of serving specific individuals 
while simultaneously dealing with the sources of pupil difficulties 
within the school.?6 
Broadened practice perspectives such as the above represent an 
initial, but promising, step toward a macro-orientation for social 
group work. 

Finally, it is important to underscore the observation that rele- 
vant social science knowledge concerning small groups is under- 
going growth at a rapid pace. Moreover, the substantive focus of 
such knowledge, along with the elaboration of thoughtful middle- 
range theories and rigorous experimental testing of central hy- 
potheses, renders it exceptionally useful for macro-problem en- 
deavors such as those posited. By contrast, clinically oriented 
group work practitioners have utilized little such knowledge 
emanating from the same theorists and researchers. Thus, for 
example, we find group workers seldom referring to the abundant 
social psychological literature regarding coalition formation, 
decision-making, communication processes, attitude change, lead- 
ership behavior, and social power.?7 A central question, then, is 
whether or not social group work shall put such knowledge to good 
use. 

It appears likely that group workers will increasingly address 
their efforts toward macro-problems such as those cited. The 
appearance of new categories of pressing social problems, cogni- 

26 Robert D. Vinter and Rosemary C. Sarri, “Malperformance in the Public 
School: a Group Work Approach,” Social Work, X, No. 1 (1965), 12-13. 

27 See, for instance, Dorwin Cartwright, ed., Studies in Social Power (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Research Center for Group Dynamics, 1959); Arthur R. Cohen, Attitude 
Change and Social Influence (New York: Basic Books, 1964); William A. Gamson, 
“Experimental Studies of Coalition Formation,” in Leonard Berkowitz, ed., Ad- 
vances in Experimental Social Psychology, Vol. 1 (New York: Academic Press, 1964) , 
pp. 82-110; Marvin E. Shaw, “Communication Networks,” ibid., pp. 111-49; Ivan D. 
Steiner and Martin Fishbein, eds., Current Studies in Social Psychology (New York: 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965) , Part 8, “Power and Leadership,” pp. 371- 
408, 
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zance of the linkage between such problems and other forms of 
social dysfunction, disenchantment with past clinical efforts, the 
revitalization of traditional agency structures, the development of 
new structures designed to cope with contemporary problems, and 
the rapid proliferation of relevant knowledge from the social 
sciences all serve to facilitate the trend. 

In order to deal effectively with such problems a number of 
requisite transformations may be expected in social group work. 
For example, conceptions of client system (those who are to 
benefit from the proposed change) and target system (those who 
are to change) are likely to become more highly differentiated 
than has been the rule in clinical practice. Not only are client 
groups less likely to be direct target groups but they may some- 
times serve as action systems, that is, the people who actually bring 
about change. In those situations where the worker serves as an 
advocate for the client, traditional notions regarding the worker- 
client authority relationship will be revised, and basic worker 
activities will vary accordingly. 

Such a reorientation will inevitably be accompanied by a strong 
interdisciplinary thrust and by increased utilization of relevant 
social, psychological, and sociological knowledge. It is to be hoped 
that generalization from the social sciences and subsequent syn- 
theses of knowledge will be performed with greater skill than 
previously. This expectation is based upon the greater relevance of 
such knowledge for macro-problems and the expansion of efforts 
to delineate criteria by which such knowledge may be applied to 
social work practice.?® Similarly, if new practice areas are to be 
judiciously selected, it will be necessary to formulate operational 
criteria which will facilitate assessment of the varying assets and 
liabilities of both present and projected practice foci. The elabora- 
tion of cost-benefit matrices accounting for both worker input and 
client gain, rudimentary as they might be at first, would represent 


a significant step toward the rational allocation of group work 
resources. 


28 See, for example, Edwin J. Thomas, “Selecting Knowledge from Behavioral 
Science,” in Thomas, ed., Behavioral Science for Social Workers (New York: Free 
Press, 1967) , pp. 417-24; Building Social Work Knowledge: Report of a Conference 
(New York, National Association of Social Workers, 1964) . 
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Finally, it is anticipated that macro-problem intervention foci 
would necessitate greater utilization of middle-echelon workers, 
such as supervisory or administrative personnel, for direct service 
than thus far has been the practice in clinical group work. This, in 
part, would help to reverse one of the major trends associated with 
contemporary group work career patterns—the marked tendency 
for workers to vacate direct-service jobs rapidly and to take admin- 
istrative or supervisory positions which permit the deterioration 
and subsequent devaluation of needed practice skills.29 Consid- 
erations such as the foregoing are likely to stimulate movement 
toward more efficient allocation of scarce group work resources 
and toward the enhancement of social work’s capacity to deal with 
the unmet needs of contemporary American society. 


29 See, for instance, Ronald A. Feldman, “Group Service Programs in Public Wel- 
fare: Patterns and Perspectives” (Berkeley: University of California School of Social 
Welfare, 1967; ditto); Vinter, “Group Work: Perspectives and Projects,” p. 143. 
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by EUNICE MINTON 


Tiga PLANNING AND SOCIAL WORK have a common 
basic objective of profound significance: to strengthen family life, 
and in so doing to exert every effort to prevent replication of the 
critical social problems and health handicaps that families and 
youth are currently experiencing and would otherwise perpetuate. 
Effective birth-control methods offer the medical and social work 
professions an additional resource that makes possible far more 
effective treatment and prevention in respect to the health condi- 
tions and social stresses that plague so many American families and 
young people. But maximum results cannot be achieved unless 
social work and contraceptive services work in tandem. 

All the key leaders who are promoting family planning assert 
that it cannot be limited solely to the provision of birth-control 
methods and devices but must also include social and educational 
components. Yet today, practice in the medical and social work 
professions generally reflects limited recognition of their mutual 
objectives and opportunities, and little acceptance of their essen- 
tial interrelatedness in serving the family-planning needs of their 
clientele. Large numbers in both professions consider that family 
planning is merely birth control, and this view is held even more 
widely by the public at large. Both professions share responsibility 
for clarifying and establishing the real and full objective of family 
planning. Social work, because of its special knowledge and expe- 
rience in strengthening family life and its related mandate from 
society, has a special obligation. 

The time is ripe, and recent developments demand this kind of 
teaming up of the medical and social work professions. During the 
past decade there has been an unprecedented change in attitudes 
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toward family planning. We have moved from considering 
it to be solely a matter of private domain, protected by 
hush-hush admonitions, to widespread public concern and ac- 
tion. This is exemplified by social policy statements endorsing 
family planning that have been issued by most of the major 
national voluntary social and health agencies, many church orga- 
nizations, the National Association of Social Workers, and by 
significant federal and state legislation. 

Pope Paul VI in his encyclical “Popularium Progressio” states 
in part: “Finally, it is for the parents to decide, with full knowl- 
edge of the matter, on the number of their children, taking into 
account their responsibilities toward God, themselves, the chil- 
dren they have already brought into the world, and the commu- 
nity to which they belong.’’ Former Secretary John Gardner, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), early 
in 1966 issued the first federal policy statement to govern the 
promotion of family-planning services through the various pro- 
grams of HEW. A key provision of this statement concerns a right 
that is dear to social work: ‘‘Programs conducted or supported by 
the Department shall guarantee freedom from coercion or pres- 
sure of mind or conscience. There shall be freedom of choice of 
method so that individuals can choose in accordance with dictates 
of their consciences.” The experience of the Planned Parent- 
hood Association of America and of the maternal and child health 
programs of the Children’s Bureau have substantially influenced 
the changes in our country. 

Much has happened since early 1966. The Secretary appointed 
Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, former Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Population and Family Plan- 
ning, with broad responsibilities for the development of family 
planning services. Congress has passed legislation that requires 
public welfare departments to offer family-planning services to 
families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) and to undertake a program aimed at reducing the 
incidence of births out of wedlock. To facilitate achievement of 


1John Gardner, “Family Planning and Population Programs,” statement of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, January, 1966. 
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these objectives authorization was granted to combine child wel- 
fare and AFDC services, and to purchase services from public and 
voluntary sources. In addition, Congress has authorized an expan- 
sion of family-planning services through the maternal and child 
health programs. This 1967 legislation specifically safeguards free- 
dom of decision-making and choice. Federal policies governing the 
AFDC and child welfare programs define family-planning services 
as including medical, social, and educational services. 

Thus we now have an expressed public policy, laws, and sub- 
stantial federal funds for comprehensive family-planning services. 
But we know that official actions at the national level are not 
enough to assure actual availability of effective medical, social, 
and educational services to all individuals who wish to have 
them. 

What is holding back such availability? One deterrent is the 
often held opinion that family-planning services are not generally 
wanted, particularly by the poor, and if available would not be 
used. All research findings negate this generalized opinion. Dr. 
Gitta Meier’s research shows that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans prefers families of moderate size, that is, from two to 
four children.? This includes couples whose families in fact have 
already exceeded this number of children. The Greenleigh Asso- 
ciates study of the AFDC program in Cook County, Illinois, found 
that 89 percent of mothers with children born out of wedlock did 
not want to have children born out of wedlock, and almost one 
half of them either had no information about how to prevent 
conception or used ineffective home remedies.? Other studies 
contribute additional significant data: a substantial majority of the 
mothers who attended maternity clinics in one state wanted no 
more children, while those who did, wanted to wait two or more 
years before having another child; ¢ and nine tenths of the Negro 


2 Gitta Meier, “Research and Action Programs in Human Fertility Control: a Re- 
view of the Literature,” Social Work, XI, No. 3 (1966) , 40-55. 

3 Addenda to Facts, Fallacies and Future (New York: Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 
1960) . oy 

4 Robert H. Browning and L. L. Parks, M.D., “Childbearing Aspirations of Public 
Health Maternity Patients,” American Journal of Public Health, LIV (1964) , 1831- 
33- 
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women included in a large city study thought they should have the 
right to plan their families.5 

These and other findings support the belief that the general 
population, including the poor, is deeply interested in family- 
planning services. In this respect people today appear to be no 
different from those of ancient times. Exploration reveals that 
some types of birth-control methods have existed since 1850 B.c., 
and so has much of the myth and folklore.® 

Reported experience indicates that the use of medical family- 
planning services is determined by the same factors that govern 
the use of other social and medical services. Experience confirms 
that where there is adequate preparation, ready access, and an 
understandable and meaningful service is offered, individuals 
make effective use of family-planning services, and many become 
active promoters of the service with their friends and neighbors. 
Yet it is logical to question why. not all of those individuals who 
indicate interest in family planning do not seek the services that 
are available. Major reasons point to the medical and social work 
professions, according to survey findings, and I quote: “At least 
the initial decision to adopt contraception often depends upon the 
willingness of the medical profession and public health and wel- 
fare agencies to provide contraceptive counselling and services.” 7 
Physicians and hospitals were found to vary widely in initiating 
discussion of family planning with their patients, generally wait- 
ing for the individual to broach the subject; and social workers 
were rarely mentioned as the source of contraceptive information 
and referral. All the evidence points to insufficient attention to, if 
not neglect of, the subject by both the professional and nonprofes- 
sional social workers of the agencies in most frequent contact with 
families prone to unwanted pregnancies. 

Now that social work stands so indicted, what should and can we 
do about it? Why should family planning be of special concern? I 


5 Joseph D. Beasley, M.D., Carl L. Harter, and Ann Fischer, “Attitudes and Knowl- 
edge Relevant to Family Planning among New Orleans Negro Women,” American 
Journal of Public Health, LVI (1966) , 1847-57. 

6 Beryl Surthers, “Contraception in Ancient and Modern Society,” British Royal 
Society of Health Journal, LXXXVIII, No. 1 (1968), g-11. 

7 Meier, op. cit., p. 45. 
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believe that social work must be actively involved in family- 
planning services because these services are wanted by substantial 
numbers, of parents and other individuals, and it is only through 
such services that certain family stresses can be alleviated and 
perhaps even prevented for the next generation. Who knows 
better than caseworkers the tragic personal and social costs of 
unwanted children and the fear of more? Case records of every 
agency poignantly reveal the resulting conflict in marital rela- 
tions; the deterioration of parents’ abilities to cope with their 
responsibilities, including the maintenance of economic indepen- 
dence; the reduced opportunities for all of their children and the 
disturbed behavior of some; and the tragic impact of increased 
health risks. These records also show the devastating results of 
births out of wedlock for the mothers and fathers and most of all 
for the usually unwanted children. 

The birth-control component of family planning offers a rela- 
tively new and highly effective means of assisting parents to 
maintain the size of family they want and to space their children; 
assisting the unmarried, with resulting decreases in births out of 
wedlock; and reducing in our nation the incidence of mental 
retardation and congenital defects. In addition, the social and 
educational components of family planning offer significant means 
of improving understanding of self and of family life and of the 
real purpose and meaning of human sexuality. Ruth Smalley states 
that “the underlying purpose of all social work effort is to release 
human power in individuals for personal fulfillment and social 
good.” § Comprehensive family planning surely offers a produc- 
tive avenue of releasing such human power. 

Thus the case and the demand for social work, and particularly 
for casework, are indisputable. But what are the specific roles and 
responsibilities? These are not new to our profession, but perhaps 
our social commitment, knowledge, and skills will have to be 
directed to new targets and in new ways. To determine these 
directions requires the willingness to learn from the medical 
profession more about contraception and the problems that limit 


8 Ruth Smalley, Theory for Social Work Practice (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1967) , p. 1. 
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its voluntary use by parents and youth. It has been said that social 
workers know a great deal about human sexuality in theory but 
find it difficult to use this knowledge purposefully and frankly in 
direct communication with clients. If social workers learn more 
about contraceptive services and practice, they will not only be 
preparing themselves for family-planning responsibilities but per- 
haps, in respect to their total practice, they may free themselves to 
deal more frankly and constructively with the basic common 
human need of adults and youth for sexual expression and rela- 
tionships. 

It is essential that we be clear as to the specific purpose and 
limitations of contraceptive services in affecting the social stresses 
of families and of young people. Such a service has a unique con- 
tribution to make, but it alone is not a panacea for all the personal 
and social handicaps associated with the need for it. Social work 
must add the additional components that are necessary to deal 
with these handicaps constructively. 

First, there is the urgent need for social work to provide leader- 
ship in assisting to resolve the conflicts in society as to the real 
purpose of family planning. The rapid growth of national support 
for family planning and the national emphasis on “freedom from 
coercion” do not mean that all segments of society support this 
principle or are in agreement about the governing purpose of 
family planning. Is the purpose of family planning to overcome 
the general population explosion? Is it to prevent or retard the 
growth of so-called “undesirable” subpopulation groups, such as 
minorities and families who are receiving assistance? Or is it to 
equalize opportunities that have not been available to all who 
desire and need them? The social work and medical professions, 
their boards, and other concerned citizens must be aware of these 
conflicts, must vigorously promote the ethical purpose of family 
planning, and with equal vigor must expose all efforts to use 
family planning or sterilization for unethical and illegal purposes. 
Freedom to limit family size and to space the number of wanted 
children is a basic human right. The majority of American fami- 
lies are protected by their power to act in their own behalf; those 
at hazard are the parents and youths who have little or no power 
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to protect themselves and their rights, specifically minority groups 
and those dependent upon public assistance. I recently learned 
that it is common practice for doctors in a hospital in a fair-sized 
city to authorize sterilization of every mother receiving AFDC, on 
the birth of her fourth child. There must be increased vigilance 
and support by social work to protect the human legal rights of 
parents and youth at risk. 

Secondly, social work has the primary responsibility for leader- 
ship in assuring that the term “family” has meaning in the pur- 
pose, programs, and practice of family-planning services. Medical 
and social practice today in these programs is primarily related to 
the married and unmarried females with little consideration of the 
fathers. There is ample evidence of the resulting ineffectiveness of 
social and medical services and, in many instances, conflicts be- 
tween the parents. In the matter of human reproduction, husbands 
and unmarried fathers cannot be considered as casual bystanders. 
They have an equal right with wives and mothers to choose the 
number and spacing of their children. 

Social work can assist in promoting an extensive expansion of 
medical family-planning programs that are family-oriented and 
assure comprehensive medical services. Family planning is gen- 
erally more acceptable to individuals when it is offered by such 
programs. It is estimated that less than go percent of the local 
health departments and only 20 percent of the large hospitals 
with maternity services provide any kind of family-planning ser- 
vices. Additional medical resources must be rapidly developed if 
we are to equalize opportunities to use them. In view of the social 
work manpower shortage, caseworkers and their agencies should 
take the initiative in offering consultation and direct service to 
medical family-planning programs that do not have their own 
social work staff. Society has a right to expect that its social and 
medical programs will pool their resources and efforts to achieve 
common goals. 

Equalizing opportunities for people to exercise their rights in 
decision-making about their family planning requires first that 
they must be informed about such opportunities. For this, social 
work has a distinctive contribution to make through casework, 
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group work, and community planning. It has been amply demon- 
strated that information about family planning and available 
medical resources can be effectively provided to groups of parents 
and youths. A major function of social work is to help them over- 
come the gaps in their preparation for fulfilling their roles and 
responsibilities. ‘The use of casework for this purpose is expensive, 
and it is not always the most effective method. I have long felt that 
if caseworkers would give even a quarter of their time to group 
approaches to the provision of information and for educational 
purposes, their casework efforts might be greatly facilitated and 
more productive. 

A massive extension of group opportunities is needed. I urge 
that public welfare departments and voluntary family and child 
welfare agencies team up with medical services to carry out a 
schedule of group discussions on family planning that would be 
open to all who wish to participate. With well-directed efforts to 
inform likely groups of the availability of such discussions we 
could rapidly achieve substantial coverage of interested parents 
and youth. The group approach respects the abilities and rights of 
individuals to acquire and to make use of the information and, in 
addition, provides an opportunity for individual discussion with 
interested members of the group. 

Social workers can further coverage in information-giving by 
assuming responsibility for introducing the subject of family 
planning in their regular service contacts, as they would in respect 
to any other primary resource or right, such as social security and 
certain legal rights. Discovering whether clients know about fam- 
ily planning, are using a method of choice, or are interested in 
further discussion or referral, would recognize the reality and 
immediacy of the subject and also augment efforts to assure 
information-giving to all who wish or need it. 

The implications of cultural, religious, and other factors that 
must guide the approaches and terms used in discussions of family 
planning require special consideration. Family planning as a 
matter for open discussion is new to most individuals who are 
likely to need such discussion. Therefore, we should logically 
expect a certain degree of initial hesitancy and embarrassment 
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which generally can be overcome by the initiative and naturalness 
of the caseworker who introduces the subject and handles the 
discussion. Some studies are providing cues as to terms that are 
acceptable to groups of varying cultural, educational, and reli- 
gious backgrounds. To some groups the term “birth control” is 
repulsive although they accept “family planning.” To other 
groups, the term “family planning” has no meaning, and “protec- 
tion” is more acceptable. The language vernacular of still other 
groups can hold the key.® 

Many individuals, once they have adequate information about 
family planning, will be able to make their own decisions and use 
the method of their choice. There are others whose immediate 
personal and social stresses will first require attention from the 
caseworker. Family planning opens up new avenues to under- 
standing these stresses and the families affected and to making 
more comprehensive and realistic approaches toward resolution. It 
is with parents and youth under great stress that we have to guard 
most carefully the right of decision-making about family planning. 

When and why should caseworkers intervene by initiating fuller 
discussions about family planning? Intervention is necessary, as in 
all casework practice, to help parents and youth who are faced 
with stresses that seriously affect them or their family members 
and who are unable or unprepared to make their own decisions 
without help. The right of choice and decision-making cannot be 
fully exercised when individuals are overwhelmed by the totality 
of their problems and do not understand the options open to them 
or the consequences of their decisions. It is the core purpose of 
casework to liberate the human power of such clients by helping 
to ease the pressures and developing the understanding that is 
necessary for responsible decision-making. 

Obviously, caseworkers will engage in fuller discussions on 
family planning when they are invited to do so. In addition, it 
seems to me that the initiation of such discussions is warranted in 
situations where a mother appears to be physically or emotionally 
overburdened by the care of her children or has a history of con- 
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tinued physical or mental instability; where there is risk of 
unwanted pregnancy; where teen-agers have, or are in danger of 
having, out-of-wedlock pregnancy; where marital conflict appears 
to arise from, or is intensified by, fears of unwanted children; and 
where there are repeated births out of wedlock. Another situation 
that lends itself to natural and productive discussion is where the 
last several children were born at very close intervals. Caseworkers 
are knowledgeable about the many kinds of personal and family 
stress that cry for recognition of the need for discussion about 
family-planning services. Margaret McGee illustrates the pressing 
realities of the stresses that grip married and unmarried parents, 
and with the highest sense of professional responsibility she pleads 
the right of parents to be wholly informed so that they may make 
choices about family planning without fear.’ 

Family planning is particularly significant for newly married 
couples as they seek to establish a new relationship and home and 
their place in the community. We know that unwanted pregnan- 
cies can sharply disrupt their plans and threaten the stability of 
the marriage. Evidence from one fifth of the states indicates that 
divorce usually takes place at an early age, and that marriages of 
the very young, where both partners are under twenty years of age, 
are overrepresented in the divorce statistics.1! 

Space does not permit adequate attention to the relationship of 
family planning to teen-agers, including those who are pregnant 
and those who have already produced children out of wedlock. 
Here again family planning introduces some new elements. Social 
work must contribute to the public debate regarding the availabil- 
ity of medical family-planning services to teen-agers. Today, pub- 
lic clinics generally deny contraceptive service to a female of the 
lower economic group unless she has already produced one child 
out of wedlock. The reason given for such restriction is that if 
contraceptive services were provided to teen-age girls in the lower 
economic class, they would all turn into prostitutes. There is no 
evidence to support such a prediction. 


10 Margaret E. McGee, “Responsible Parenthood and Family Planning in a Catho- 
lic Agency,” Catholic Charities Review, LI, No. 10 (1967), 4-9. 
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v-xiv. 
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What should social work’s stand be on the issue of providing 
contraceptive services for the unmarried? Is there to be one stan- 
dard for the affluent unmarried and another for those of low 
income? Does the fact of having contraceptives in itself determine 
a youth’s decision about sexual activity? Should a girl have to wait 
until a baby is born to control childbirth? Is not a child’s first 
birthright the right to be born wanted? When youths want to 
protect this right, should they not have the right to do so, or do we 
want to force them to illegal and unsafe contraceptive measures? 

Social work has much to learn about the youth of today, as do 
their parents and society—more about their seekings for fulfill- 
ment and their codes of behavior, for codes they do have. Studies 
of unmarried teen-age parents indicate that their relationships 
generally are not casual or promiscuous. For example, one study 
made in New York revealed that 80 percent of the couples had 
known each other for at least a year before the birth of the baby, 
and 60 percent were still in touch a year later.12 

Very young Negro girls living in city slums constitute a particu- 
larly high-risk group and warrant priority consideration by social 
agencies. ‘The tragic problems of pregnant Negro girls in their 
early teens are detailed in a recent study of a program made in one 
of the high schools in Washington, D.C.1* Through counseling, 
group discussion, special school arrangements, and family plan- 
ning, this program aimed at helping these girls to continue their 
education, learn more about themselves and the care of their chil- 
dren, and control additional births out of wedlock. The study 
concludes that girls under sixteen and the poorer students were 
higher risks, while the better students and those who completed 
high school were least likely to have subsequent pregnancies. This 
study confirms the belief that concentrated programs must be 
initiated prior to, or earlier in, the teen-age period if we are to 
achieve constructive results for more of these girls. 

Social work has rich experience to contribute to another critical 

12 Mignon Sauber and Elaine Rubenstein, Experience of the Unwed Mother as 
Parent (New York: Community Council of Greater New York, 1965) . 
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need of parents and youth that is related to family planning— 
family-life education. Well-planned education in respect to indi- 
vidual and family living can overcome many of the gaps in the 
preparation of parents and parents-to-be—gaps in knowledge and 
in understanding of themselves and their functioning and of 
contraceptive methods. Such education is particularly pertinent 
and valuable to youth in helping them to understand and cope 
with the problems they encounter in growing up, the significance 
of human reproduction, and the purpose and nature of the sex 
drive. 

I have outlined substantial components which I believe social 
work, particularly casework, can and should add to family plan- 
ning. One might well say that these components cover almost the 
total range of social work. They do, because any problem or need 
as common as basic as family planning warrants use of the full 
range of social work knowledge and methods. Departments of 
public welfare are now required to move into family-planning 
services, and they need sustained support and cooperative action 
from all social agencies that serve families and youth. The oppor- 
tunities are limitless. 

I have tried to convey that the needs of the majority of parents 
and youth at risk require social work that is directed to their 
problems in social functioning rather than to their psychological 
processes, that is, diagnosis, clarification, enablement, and inter- 
vention. Florence Hollis, from her research on the typology of 
casework interviews,4 concludes that “‘the emphasis is as pre- 
dicted, on description-ventilation and on reflection concerning the 
here and now, rather than on study of general personality dynam- 
ics and causation in terms of early development.” 1° So my sugges- 
tion that social work be purposefully directed to the social func- 
tioning of parents and youth with stresses related to family 
planning would not change what Miss Hollis finds to be the 
predominant nature of present casework practice. 

14 Florence Hollis, “Explorations in the Development of a Typology of Casework 
Treatment,” Social Casework, XLVIII (1967) , 335-413 “The Coding and Application 
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Reducing Stress: Clients and 
Social Workers 


by PHYLLIS ROCHELLE 


Is RECENT YEARS considerable attention has been 
given to the effects of crisis upon individual and family function- 
ing. Comparatively little attention has been paid to the effects of 
client crisis upon the individual social worker, although an under- 
standing of the effects of crisis upon the client can aid in the 
understanding of, and thus the appropriate response to, the effects 
of client- and agency-generated stress upon the worker. 

A logical way to begin an analysis of this kind is to present the 
factors said to be present whenever a person or a family faces a 
crisis situation, regardless of the specific situation that has pro- 
duced the crisis. Before anyone can be of help, it is of course 
imperative that he know something about the nature of the 
problem with which he is expected to deal. Essentially, “know- 
ing” what constitutes the nature of a problem phenomenon is 
called theory. 

There always has been considerable disaffection with theory per 
se among those in the front lines of practice. One has only to teach 
a while to learn that theoretical explanations are frequently con- 
sidered to be academic exercises which bear little relationship to 
the realities of practice. To the layman, indeed to some profes- 
sionals, a theory is still an unsubstantiated explanation of some- 
thing. The linkage between theory and practice is too often 
obscure. 

A further problem encountered by practitioners who attempt to 
grasp the pertinence of theory to practice comes from the recogni- 
tion that there are many seemingly contradictory theories or 
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proposed explanations for behavior. One might well ask, if theory 
is so important: How am I to know which theory to utilize in 
working with desperate people? It has been argued that if a 
practitioner does, in fact, adhere to just one theory, as some 
workers do, he would in effect be putting on blinders, excluding 
the usefulness of explanations which could be more appropriate to 
a specific situation. 

I am reminded of a comment, attributed to Maslow, which 
places in perspective the alleged dilemma of having to choose a 
theory: “If the only tool we have is a hammer, we tend to see 
everything as a nail.’ For our profession to believe at this point 
that one theory or one method provides the means for alleviating 
all problems in social functioning is to take far too narrow a view. 

The most productive theory for social work must combine an 
explanation of how and why people change with an explanation of 
what human beings are like and how they came to be that way. 
Thus we need to know the structure of the client’s personality, 
how it came to be that way, and how it can be modified. No theory 
currently used in social work practice accomplishes these goals. 

The fact that there are numerous theoretical explanations for 
behavior does not necessarily refute the usefulness of various 
explanations. To remember that theory really constitutes a state- 
ment of probability will temper our inclination to reject a partic- 
ular theoretical formulation and lead us toward trying to expand 
theory by proposing explanations to the “rule” which we discover 
daily. This admonition is equally applicable to those stanch 
adherents among us who see but one method as the answer to all 
social problems. No one theory of behavior can explain excep- 
tions. No one social work method can meet the needs of all people. 
The psychoanalyst is hard pressed to explain why one pathologi- 
cally deprived individual shows no adverse effects of the depriva- 
tion while another becomes psychotic, just as a sociologist finds it 
difficult to explain why one slum child becomes a famous scientist 
while another spends his life in prison. 

Crisis theory is an explanation of the nature of crisis that seems 


1 Dorothy Weinberger, “Hollis’ Psychosocial Casework: a Critique” (Berkeley, 
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logical from what has been observed of people under stress. 
However, like all theory, it is a statement of probability. Thus, 
while crisis theory attempts to explain why people behave as they 
do when faced with a crisis, the probability nature of all theory 
implies that not all individuals respond in the same manner. By 
the same token, any attempt to develop an explanation based on 
crisis theory for the responses of workers to the stresses of practice 
must include the recognition that not all workers or agencies will 
respond identically. 

Much has been written about crisis intervention, the most 
familiar work being the readings edited by Howard J. Parad.? I 
am also deeply indebted to Lydia Rapoport for her numerous 
publications, from which I have drawn extensively for this dis- 
cussion.® 

Crisis has been defined as an emotional state, a reaction of the 
individual or family group to a hazardous situation.* Each of us 
faces throughout life changes in circumstances which require 
different ways of coping. Each of us has responded to personal 
crises in ways which have helped us manage better, as well as in 
ways that have not proved helpful at all. Therefore, basic to the 
process of resolving crisis is the requirement that an individual 
may have to find new and more satisfying ways of attaining a 
balance between himself and his environment. Crisis states thus 
may be perceived as representing a challenge to every individual 
to sort out for himself that which, among many possibilities of 
action, will enable him to realize his fullest potential. 

A stressful event develops into a state of crisis only if a person 
lacks the capacity to cope with or to master the event. Needless to 
say, some individuals have more ego strengths or resources within 


? Howard J. Parad, ed., Crisis Intervention: Selected Readings (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1965) . 
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of Crisis: Some Theoretical Considerations,” Social Service Review, XXXVI (1962) , 
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themselves and their environment than have others to draw upon 
when a stressful situation arises. However, when such resources are 
not available, or when the situation is so stressful that the client 
may not be able to consider rationally alternative solutions to a 
problem, many familiar emotional signs will be observed: anxiety, 
expressions of guilt, depression, shame, hostility—a general state 
of confusion. There must be explicit acceptance of the client’s 
confusion, irrational attitudes, and negative responses; the recog- 
nition that more rational responses may be brought about by this 
understanding; and the expectation that this is a “normal” reac- 
tion to stress.® 
The specific response to stress will provide the worker with 
some understanding of the meaning of the crisis to the individual 
or family. For example, observations have suggested that if a 
particular crisis represents a threat to one’s sense of integrity, it 
will be accompanied with a great deal of anxiety; if the crisis 
represents either the loss or the threatened loss of a significant 
relationship, it will be accompanied by depression and mourning; 
if the crisis represents a challenge, it may be accompanied by some 
anxiety, but with it there will be some mixture of hope and a 
release of greater energy or drive for problem-solving. 
Regardless of the source of stress, however, crisis states have 
been observed as going through the following time-limited phases: 
1. A period of heightened tension 
2. Utilization of attempts to solve the situation in ways which 
were successful in dealing with stress in the past 
3- Utilization of new emergency problem-solving mechanisms 
when habitual patterns no longer succeed in eliminating the 
effects of stress 
4. Reorganization and reestablishment of some kind of equilib- 
rium. 
The fourth phase becomes a statement of a goal which, it should 
be noted, is not to alter the personality structure but to help 
restore a reasonably healthy equilibrium so that the individual 


5 Rapoport, “Crisis-oriented Short-Term Casework,” p. 35. 
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and/or family can face future threats and challenges with some 
sense of personal worth and competence.® 

One of the most important implications of crisis theory for prac- 
tice is the significance of the establishment of limited goals.® If we, 
as social workers, can come to believe that securing a washing 
machine for an AFDC mother, helping a youngster to take part in 
a tutorial program, clarifying for the dean of women at a local 
high school the adverse effects of a miserable home situation upon 
an acting-out adolescent, can and do result in resolving an imme- 
diate crisis, we have provided a real service. Rapoport has been 
quoted many times as saying: “A little help, rationally directed 
and purposefully focused at a strategic time is more effective than 
more extensive help given at a period of less emotional suscepti- 
bility.” 1° Instead of accepting this statement, we seem to dwell 
upon our inadequacies, to feel that our efforts are not enough or 
that neither our clients nor our supervisors recognize the limita- 
tions under which we must work. Like the client who is experienc- 
ing stress, the worker frequently has periods of heightened tension 
brought about by the stressful situations with which he must deal 
daily. His attempts to reduce this tension are highly similar to 
those utilized by his clients. He tries to handle stress in a manner 
that has proved successful in the past. This may take many forms. 
He may rely upon agency policy to “excuse” his inability to act 
in the client’s behalf; he may consult the staff psychiatrist when he 
is immobilized by the difficulty of a case situation in order to 
reassure himself that he has, in fact, thought of everything; he may 
claim “therapeutic neutrality” to avoid the pain of severe value 
conflicts between himself and his client; or he may justify authori- 
tarian action on the basis that he is the expert. 

However, if these attempts to solve stress are not effective, the 
worker may try new ways of handling client- and agency-generated 
stress. Let me cite an example of this process. More than one 
worker has experienced heightened tension when he received an 
emergency telephone call, recognized the existence of a serious 

8 Rapoport, “The State of Crisis,” in Parad, op. cit., pp. 26-29. 
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problem, yet was not quite certain: (a) whether his agency could 
or should become involved; (b) whether he as a worker was 
competent to do the “right” thing; and/or (c) whether, if he 
proceeded as best he could, his immediate supervisor would 
approve. Here is a set of circumstances frequently encountered by 
Red Cross workers. A worker receives a frantic call from a young 
girl, pregnant, whose soldier boy friend has been shipped to Viet 
Nam. Though they planned marriage, he has gone, unaware of the 
pregnancy, and she is so overwhelmed by the situation in which 
she now finds herself that she sees no other solution but suicide. 
‘The worker knows that the manual indicates that Red Cross does 
not assume responsibility for such cases. One course of action open 
to the worker is to tell this suicidal girl to contact the military 
authorities. This may resolve the tension created in the worker by 
the girl’s emergency, since the worker has done her job “right.” 
On the other hand, if the worker does this, more tension may be 
created, since the worker has a realistic fear that once she hangs up 
the telephone the girl may very well commit suicide. 

This is an example of trying to handle a crisis state in a way that 
has proved successful in the past, namely, relying upon the 
manual. If relying upon the manual does not reduce the stress 
created by the client, the worker moves into the third phase of 
resolving stress: “the utilization of new emergency problem- 
solving mechanisms when habitual patterns no longer succeed in 
eliminating the effects of stress.” 12 However, there are both 
internal and external constraints upon this process. Stein, for 
example, suggests: 


The very fact that roles are defined, that the job tends to be precisely 
described, provides a congenial situation for the employee who feels 
constrained only to do his particular job “right” without reference to 
its meaning for the total organization, and not to exercise judgment or 
deviate from established routine.18 


This kind of behavior is common in bureaucratic organizations. 


Adhering rigidly to one’s role definition promotes ritualism, 
examples of which are to be found in all large organizations. Stein 


12 Rapoport, “Working with Families in Crisis,” p. 49. 
13 Herman Stein, “Administrative Implications of Bureaucratic Theory,” Social 
Work, V1, No. 3 (1961), 15. 
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also suggests that ritualism develops when personnel are either 
permitted or encouraged to wear organizational blinders so that 
they see neither to the left nor to the right but keep their eyes on 
the immediate job for which they were hired.1* Assuming that the 
agency encourages innovation, it is possible that the worker, 
because of his own insecurity, may find it easier to adhere strictly 
to the rule even though the rule may be totally inapplicable to an 
unforeseen situation. 

Ritualistic behavior will become institutionalized and innova- 
tions will not occur when workers who adhere strictly to the 
manual even when the manual clearly does not apply are told by 
their supervisors every time a problem arises to refer to the 
manual. I do not suggest that agencies can operate without specific 
policies and job descriptions. Yet it must be remembered that 
policies were written in order that service could be rendered. 
There will always be times when existing policy does not apply to 
the unforeseen situation. It is important that each worker keep 
before him the larger purposes of his agency. Every supervisor at 
every level must encourage workers to discuss their suggestions 
and ideas as they develop from practice situations, evaluate them, 
and utilize whatever is possible, if problems which develop from 
ritualistic behavior are to be prevented.1® 

The encouragement of flexibility and judgment when the need 
arises may also prevent still another dysfunctional bureaucratic 
tendency: the push toward mediocrity and overconformity in 
practice. The true organization man holds as important such 
values as, “Don’t get into trouble’; “Keep your boss or super- 
visor happy”; “‘Play it safe.” The degree to which constructive 
nonconformity is permitted will determine the extent to which 
imagination and creativity will prevail.1¢ 

Bureaucracy also implies impersonality; the individual is made 
to feel that he is dealing with a system, not people. It was not by 
accident that during the free speech movement on the Berkeley 
campus students wore IBM cards upon which they had printed in 

14 Ibid., p. 17. 15 Ibid. 
16 See, for example, Herman Piven and Donnell M. Pappenfort, “Strain between 


Administrator and Worker: a View from the Field of Corrections,” Social Work, V, 
No. 4 (1960) , 37-45. 
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large letters, srrikE. These students were rebelling against the 
impersonality of a bureaucratic organization which, they felt, 
treated them like IBM cards, not people. Many clients and staffs of 
social agencies feel the same way; otherwise, we would not so fre- 
quently be reproached for, and ourselves complain of, excessive 
“red tape.” It is obvious that ways to individualize and deal with 
the exceptional situation or emergency need further develop- 
ment. 

One suggestion that has been made to counteract the many 
dysfunctional aspects of the bureaucratically organized agency is to 
allow various levels of discretion at various levels of staff. For 
example, an agency which provides financial assistance might 
permit its workers to grant emergency financial assistance at their 
discretion up to a certain amount without clearance, increase the 
amount at the discretion of supervisory personnel and beyond this 
limit require upper-echelon authorization.17 

It has been said that both challenge and opportunity are 
inherent in crisis. The point has been made that the challenge and 
opportunity inherent in crisis apply both to the worker and to the 
client. But just as we must recognize and understand individual 
dynamics which block client movement toward more effective 
social functioning, so must we understand those factors which 
block social agencies from moving toward more effectively provid- 
ing services. 

The first constraint upon innovation is the tendency for workers 
to view emergencies as routine. We may all regard individualiza- 
tion as one of the more basic principles guiding practice, implying 
obviously that for the client his emergency is not routine. Yet 
workers do become accustomed to horrifying backgrounds, to 
severe emergency situations which might perhaps throw any one 
of us into a complete state of panic. In my own experience in 
working for the juvenile court and for an institution treating 
delinquent youngsters, it was not at all unusual for my clients to 
have experienced all kinds of violence both in their own homes 
and in their neighborhoods. Many of these young girls had been 
sexually molested, sometimes for long periods of time, by their 


17 Stein, op. cit., p. 18. 
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fathers, stepfathers, and/or brothers. Others had witnessed or 
committed murder. 

It may be that our tendency to regard such backgrounds or 
social problems as not particularly unusual helps us to cope with 
the collective guilt which social workers seem to feel when so little 
is accomplished with many of our clients. The use of such a coping 
mechanism for handling stress is not limited to social workers. For 
example, the white majority in this country has ignored, or taken 
for granted, or seen as routine, the injustices inflicted upon the 
Negro. This very attitude has constituted a severe constraint upon 
moving in the direction of finding new, more effective ways of 
meeting the problem, which has now reached a crisis state. 

Another related constraint upon the development of more 
effective services is our tendency as a profession to concentrate on 
improving the method we utilize rather than considering alterna- 
tive, innovative means for more effectively rendering services. 
This tendency can be well documented by the content of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare proceedings over the past 
seventy-five years. For example, at the conference in 1893, when 
there was a severe depression in this country, mention was never 
made of the depression! Delegates were concerned about “prac- 
tical matters’’: Is it better to care for children in institutions or in 
foster homes? How do we care for the increasing numbers of the 
poor, the insane? Even today, administrators of agencies, fre- 
quently removed from the front lines of practice, are accused by 
workers and clients alike of being agency-oriented, protecting 
their agency image by supporting the status quo rather than being 
responsive to client needs. We cannot continue to try to meet the 
problems facing our clients and ourselves in ways which seemed 
satisfactory in the past. The dysfunctional effects of some of the 
means we have utilized to cope with agency-client-generated stress 
upon the individual worker have been noted. These kinds of 
dysfunctional attitudes may account for the theme of the 1965 
NASW professional symposium: “Human Services and Profes- 
sional Responsibility.” 

Leo Rosten writes: 


Reducing Stress Hie 


Happiness in the ancient, noble sense, means self-fulfillment—and is 
given to those who use to the fullest whatever talent God or luck or 
fate bestowed upon them. Happiness, to me, lies in stretching, to the 
furthest boundaries of which we are capable, the resources of mind 
and heart.18 

In times of stress, client capacities for calling forth the “resources 
of mind and heart” are seriously impaired. Therein lies the oppor- 
tunity for the rendering of service by the social work practitioner. 

But what about the effects of client- and agency-generated stress 
upon the worker? Can he stretch to the farthest boundaries of 
which he is capable the resources he has by virtue of his training 
and experience and his dedication to help alleviate human suffer- 
ing? The literature is suggesting that the worker cannot, so long as 
he is constrained by restrictive agency policies; that he must 
choose which side he is on, the agency for which he works or the 
client. The stress-producing events occurring daily in the world, 
the demand for a reevaluation of practice emanating from within 
and without the profession, will produce a crisis state for the pro- 
fession if we lack the capacity to cope with and master these 
events. 

Crisis theory tells us that clients move through time-limited 
phases in their attempts to attain a balance between themselves 
and changes in their environment with which they must cope. It is 
to be hoped that caseworkers have moved beyond the periods of 
“heightened tension” and “attempts to solve the present situation 
in ways which have been successful in the past.” 2° A stressful 
event only develops into a state of crisis if we lack the capacity to 
cope with or master these events. We must try new coping 
mechanisms, ones more appropriate to the needs created by our 
changing world. This is the vital, larger message one can derive 
from the insights provided by crisis theory. 

18 Leo Rosten, “The Real Reason for Being Alive,” publicity brochure for the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 

19 See, for example, Irving Piliavin, “Restructuring the Provision of Social Ser- 
vices,” Social Work, XIII, No. 1 (1968) , 34-41. 


20 Rapoport, “Working with Families in Crisis,” p. 49. 
21 Rapoport, “Crisis-oriented Short-Term Casework,” p. 36. 


The Foster Grandparent Program 


by BERNARD E. NASH 


I. IS IMPERATIVE to keep in mind two points about the 
Foster Grandparent Program, which originated from an idea 
presented by the old Office of Aging, the predecessor of the Ad- 
ministration on Aging (AOA), in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Not only is the program principally 
designed for older persons, but they must also qualify as older 
poor persons as determined by the criteria of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO). 

The second important point is that the program was not 
inaugurated solely to provide work opportunities. It was originally 
planned as a demonstration to determine whether the elderly poor 
could fill a major gap in the care of institutionalized infants. In 
other words, it was based on a concept that children who spend all, 
or a major portion of, their time in a group setting are deprived of 
the individualized attention essential to nurture normal personal- 
ity development and that older persons could provide this indi- 
vidualization without upsetting the fundamental character of the 
group environment. 

‘Thus the program was set up to meet the traditional problem of 
the so-called “‘institutionalized personality’ with which any pro- 
fessional social worker or student of human behavior is familiar. 
For many years there has been great concern in the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Child Welfare League of America, and every 
child care agency regarding the widespread use of institutions for 
the rearing of children. Extensive resources have been poured into 
the development of foster homes, homemaker services, experimen- 
tation with methods of organizing institutional life, and so forth, 
to assure that children deprived of a normal family situation 
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would be provided a life style and growth experience that repli- 
cated as nearly as possible what would be found in the family 
setting. But it was never possible to recruit sufficient numbers of 
foster homes, or staff, or institutions, or other resources to provide 
the kind of setting and relationships desired. 

The Economic Opportunity Act was passed in 1964, and it soon 
became apparent that almost 30 percent of those who qualified 
within the economic criteria of poverty were in the older age 
groups. ‘I’wo separate activities under way at the time eventually 
merged, resulting in formation of the conceptual base for the 
foster grandparent demonstration program. On the one hand, a 
number of studies were seeking a social role for the older Ameri- 
can. For the first time in the history of any nation, its retired 
citizens had, individually, the potential of some 30,000 hours of 
free time. This leisure was a mixed blessing. For some it was a 
time to do all the exciting things that were not possible during 
their working life. For others, it represented only a rejection of 
their capacity and desire to be contributing members of society. 
Evidence began accumulating in research findings that early 
senescence may not necessarily be caused by physical deterioration. 
Birren states that one cannot discuss aging without becoming 
concerned with the nature of time and its measurement. While 
there are biological theories and psychological theories and behav- 
ioral theories which attempt to describe or explain the changes 
that occur with advancing age, none of these theories can explain 
all the changes that take place in an individual. Yet retirement 
systems, social attitudes, and, frequently, social services are based 
upon generalizations about the aging process. The individual is 
lost in such a system. 

The growing numbers of individuals who are experiencing the 
impact of an extended retirement period have forced us to seek 
more adequate explanations for the causes of senescence and 
senility. As Birrin points out, there is evidence both for physiolog- 
ical consequences of psychological events and for psychological 
consequences of physiological events, and very likely the continu- 


1James E. Birren, The Psychology of Aging (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964). 
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ing reciprocity of these influences is typical of the adapting indi- 
vidual. In general, high social participation and activity in per- 
sonal interrelationships seem to be conducive to successful aging 
and may also have implications for physiological functioning. 

The influence of these research findings was providing impetus 
to a search for a meaningful role for the older person in our soci- 
ety. Here was the dual conceptual base for the Foster Grandparent 
Program. On the one hand was the inability of the group environ- 
ment to provide the individualized attention so much needed by 
the young child. On the other hand was a growing realization that 
nonproductivity may have both a psychological and a physiologi- 
cal impact on the adjustment of the human organism. 

The second activity which eventually melded into the foster 
grandparent demonstration was the practical economic concern 
for the elderly poor. Previously, it had been assumed that the 
social and intellectual capacity of a person eventually reached a 
point at which it was economically unfeasible to consider him as a 
productive member of the community. Technological advance- 
ments and population growth created the dilemma of increased 
availability of manpower and decreased need for man as a pro- 
ducer of material goods. The concept of retirement was therefore 
introduced for economic rather than social reasons. Arbitrary ages 
were selected and the levels of retirement income negotiated, but 
neither one on the basis of social feasibility. A new class of poor 
emerged. 

The social security program, instituted in 1935, was intended to 
supplement the retirement benefits which an individual accrued 
through his employment or from his personal investments. Several 
problems emerged, not the least of which was the failure of pen- 
sion plans to maintain an adequate base in relation to inflation. By 
1965 there were 5.4 million human beings over age sixty-five who 
were living below the poverty index. This represented nearly one 
in every three Americans in that age group and better than one in 
every six of all Americans who were living below the poverty 
index. The rising numbers of older persons who required public 
assistance to meet their medical expenses and the increasing num- 
ber who were living in substandard housing reflected economic 
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conditions forced upon this age group. Today some 5.3 million 
persons over sixty-five qualify for the poverty index, yet only 2 
million persons are receiving Old Age Assistance (OAA) . In addi- 
tion it is estimated that there are another 1.7 million persons over 
age sixty-five, the “hidden poor,” whose income is below the 
poverty level but who are living in a family or group situation in 
which the sum of all incomes is above the poverty index. Taking 
these into account, approximately 40 percent of all persons over 
sixty-five have incomes below the poverty level. Other studies 
indicate that the median income of this age group is less than one- 
half that of their younger counterparts. Yet, there is no difference 
noted in the amount they must pay for health services, housing, 
and so forth. 

This evidence prompted the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging and other Congressional committees to push for means to 
assist older persons to rise above the poverty level. 

It was at this point that the two forces began to merge. Several 
proposals were submitted to the OEO for utilizing the time and 
the skills of the older American. The Office of Aging submitted 
five separate proposals. One of these was termed “Social Aides for 
Institutions.’’ This plan would employ poor persons over age fifty- 
five to work in the kitchens and wards and cottages of children’s 
institutions. These positions are hard to fill since the pay is low, 
the work is hard, and there is little opportunity for advancement. 
However, in discussions with agency and institution administra- 
tors, another need was frequently mentioned. The professional 
demands upon staff made it extremely difficult to fulfill the 
objectives of the agencies relative to the development of children 
in their charge. Even in the best facilities, with professionally 
trained therapists and competent staff, there was recognition that 
they had difficulty in personalizing or individualizing children. 
Administrators expressed frustration with their inability to meet 
this need for love and personal attention that fosters the sense of 
identity, dignity, and personal responsibility that is critical to the 
mature personality. 

In June of 1965, about a hundred leaders in the field of child 
care attended two separate meetings in Washington called jointly 
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by the OEO and the AOA. In summarizing the discussions, the 
original proposal for social aides was amended and the two move- 
ments converged. The foster grandparent proposal, developed by 
Dr. Marvin Taves and myself, was submitted to the OEO. The 
plan was simple. It would place older persons in group settings for 
children under five years of age. They would have no maintenance 
or disciplinary responsibilities. The function of a foster grand- 
parent would be to form an intimate relationship with the same 
two children for four hours a day, five days a week. ‘They were to 
be grandparents. It was hoped that a climate of reciprocal feelings 
would evolve that would permit the child to see himself as a 
person and would permit the adult to guide the child’s adjustment 
and responses to daily experiences. This new kind of intimacy 
would supply an ingredient that the institutions had long sought 
but had not been able to provide in the necessary quantities. 

The proposal seemed logical, but it was not immediately em- 
braced. Many excellent questions were raised. Can an older person 
withstand the emotionally packed atmosphere of a children’s 
institution, or would it be dangerous to their physical health and 
emotional adjustment? Do poor persons have standards and values 
that are not in keeping with those the institutions seek to impart? 
What reaction might be expected when the full-time staff was 
confronted with part-time employees who seemed to have the 
“love” work while they were left with the “dirty” work? How 
reliable are the elderly poor? How clean are they? Would not the 
children abuse and misuse the relationship? Do not the elderly 
have so many needs of their own that they cannot handle the needs 
of the children? 

These are but a few of the questions that led to the develop- 
ment of the Foster Grandparent Program as a demonstration 
activity under Section 207 of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
rather than as a direct-service operation. 

Launched in August, 1965, with twenty-one projects, the 
demonstration was to determine whether or not a new role in 
serving children could be found for older citizens. It was decided 
that “older” meant persons at least sixty years of age with incomes 
below $3,000 if married, and below $2,000 if single. In the second 
year of operation these ceilings were lowered to $2,000 and $1,500 
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respectively. The age range of the children was from first to five 
years with two exceptions, one in a facility for the emotionally 
disturbed and the other in a facility for the mentally retarded. 
Most of the institutions that applied to take part in the demonstra- 
tion were homes for the dependent, neglected, or retarded, and 
hospitals. In the original 21 projects there were 1,032 foster 
grandparents, each one of whom served two children. The total 
cost of these projects in the first year was slightly over $2.7 million. 

An agreement between the OEO and the AOA defined their 
functions. The AOA carries primary responsibility for administer- 
ing the demonstration program and helps the OEO to generate 
professional and community interest in the program. Final judg- 
ments on the funding and operation of each project remain with 
the OEO. The agreement required that the AOA provide tech- 
nical assistance, continuing consultation, and over-all evaluation. 
The Letter of Agreement went on to say: 


Inherent in the decision to move into this area is the assumption that 
these children can be helped to achieve higher levels of self-help effi- 
ciency through individual attention and training which older persons 
are competent to give. . . . Obviously, the project has significance for 
the whole field of services to the retarded and institutionalized child as 
well as to the financial and social position of the older citizen. 

How has the program fared to date? 

Since the announcement of the program by President Johnson, 
on August 28, 1965, several changes have occurred. There are now 
63 projects in 157 institutions in 38 states and Puerto Rico. 
Four thousand foster grandparents serve upward of 20,000 children 
each year. The maximum age limit for the children is now sixteen. 
The types of settings which utilize foster grandparents have 
greatly expanded. Projects are now located in correctional settings, 
mental health clinics, mental hospitals for children, Head Start 
classrooms, day centers and classes for exceptional children. In 
addition, approximately a hundred children are being served in 
their own homes or in foster homes. 

The profile of the foster grandparents has changed. In the early 
stages, the recruitment of males was difficult. Now one in every 
five of the grandparents is a foster grandfather. Nonwhite partici- 
pation has increased form 18 percent ot 29 percent. Perhaps the 
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most significant change has been the move upward in the age of 
the foster grandparents. The number in the younger group, the 
sixty- to sixty-four-year-olds, has decreased, the percentage in the 
sixty-five- to seventy-year age group has remained relatively con- 
stant, and the percentage in the seventy-plus group has shown a 
marked increase. Thirty-seven percent of all foster grandparents 
are in this third category, and the oldest foster grandparent is 
ninety-one. 

It is also significant to note the change in the economic level of 
the foster grandparents. The average individual in the group 
initially recruited had an income prior to employment of $1,224; 
the median income for couples was $2,472. Today, the average 
single person in the program has an income before employment of 
approximately $900 (down 25 percent), and the married person 
has an average of slightly over $1,400 (down 50 percent) . 

These changes are significant. They indicate acceptance of the 
older person, of the nonwhite, and of the lower economic group. 
There is still some concern that the program is not reaching the 
hard-core poor to the extent that it should. Recruitment has not 
been difficult. Approximately 17,000 persons applied when the 
program was announced. Presently, there are 8,600 elderly poor 
on the waiting list. Recruitment is the sole prerogative of the 
grantee. The guidelines ask that the projects’ personnel screen 
the applicants and interview the candidates who seem most in 
need and best qualified. As confidence has been gained in the 
older low-income group, it has been possible in the selection 
process to stress the recruiting of those individuals for whom the 
program was initially intended—the hard-core poor. 

Three methods of assessing the value of the program were estab- 
lished. At the lowest level, the AOA monitored the program 
through monthly statistical summaries and quarterly narrative 
reports. At the second level, the OEO awarded a contract to 
Greenleigh Associates of New York, to evaluate a sample of ten of 
the first twenty-one projects. At the third level of assessment, three 
separate research grants were awarded for in-depth studies of the 
impact of the program on the elderly, the children, and the insti- 
tutions. ‘These grants were given to the Merrill-Palmer Institute of 
Detroit; to Dr. Robert Gray, of the School of Medicine at the 
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University of Utah; and to Dr. Hiram Friedsam, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology at North Texas State University, 


Denton. In addition, several projects conducted independent 
studies. 


The Greenleigh report, issued in October of 1966, states: 


This evaluation shows that the Foster Grandparent Program has 
demonstrated great value and should be expanded on a large scale. 
. . . A viable role for the aged has been demonstrated, aged persons 
have been lifted out of poverty, the majority of children involved in 
the program have benefited, and institutions have become oriented to 
a new service role. However, in spite of its initial success, the Foster 
Grandparent Program has little local community support. . . . The 
program has had a positive economic and human impact. . . . It is 
impossible to reduce the real human impact of the foster grandparent 
to the written word. To see the program in operation, to observe the 
hunger of deprived, handicapped, and sick children for love, warmth, 
and attention, to learn of the reborn feelings of usefulness on the part 
of the older people who had been cast aside by society . . . these are 
the essential human aspects of the program. 


The report goes on to note that the income of single older per- 
sons serving as foster grandparents was increased by go percent, 
while the income of married persons was increased by 51 percent. 
Two thirds of the foster grandparents reported that the increased 
income helped alleviate their major financial problems. Almost all 
reported that they felt more useful, and many reported improve- 
ment in sleeping, appetite, digestion, and general physical energy. 
These findings were substantiated in detail by the research and 
evaluation reports of the other projects. 

‘The Greenleigh report then states that the 


majority of children who received foster grandparent care, 70 percent, 
were reported to have improved in their social and emotional behav- 
ior, or in health and physical condition. Of all children, 56 percent 
showed improvement in their relationship with adults and peers, 52 
percent showed improved emotional adjustment in the institution, 38 
percent had improved in physical health, sleeping and eating, and 38 
percent showed improvement in physical mobility, motor skills, and 
self-care. 


It was interesting to note that the magnitude of these improve- 
ments was similar in institutions for the mentally retarded, even 
those for dependent children, and in hospitals. The Greenleigh 
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report, states, however, that in the institution for emotionally 
disturbed children only 19 percent seemed to show improvement. 
The report points out that with emotionally disturbed children it 
is difficult to document improvement because of the complex 
nature of their problems. The fact that approximately one out of 
every five did show measurable gains was significant enough to 
warrant expansion of the program into other institutions serving 
the emotionally disturbed. It also encouraged the AOA to success- 
fully move the program into facilities for delinquent teen-agers. 

Training and placement of the elderly poor are critical com- 
ponents of the success of the program. The projects were encour- 
aged to experiment with different methods of training. Three 
basic approaches were used. The first was the traditional two-week 
class in which orientation to the institution, instruction in the role 
of the foster grandparent, and some knowledge of child develop- 
ment were given. The second approach was a short orientation 
program to the institution and to the role of the Foster Grand- 
parent Program. This was supplemented with weekly supervisory 
conferences with the individual foster grandparents and a monthly 
group meeting. The third approach was a two-week program with 
much more focus on discussion and considerable role-playing. This 
approach appears to be the most productive. We found that the 
elderly poor need considerable ego support if they are to feel 
secure in returning to work at this age and in knowing that they 
are accepted on the agency or institution team. Only later are they 
ready for more intensive discussions of an academic nature. It has 
been interesting to note that several institutions have reported 
improvement in their regular orientation and in-service training 
programs as the result of experience in developing the curricula 
for the foster grandparent group. 

Assignment of the foster grandparents proved to be easier than 
anticipated. ‘The OEO stipulated that the children must be so- 
cially, emotionally, or economically deprived. In training the 
project directors, the AOA had originally stressed the matching of 
foster grandparents to their two children on the basis of personal- 
ity, interest, and so on. This proved to be less important than 
initially estimated, probably because the first group worked pri- 
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marily with children under five years of age. Experience thus far 
indicates that it is better for the teen-ager to seek out a foster 
grandparent with whom he can relate on the basis of mutual 
interests. 

Interestingly, in most institutions foster grandparents do not 
attend case conferences and staff meetings. They have not been 
introduced as a new type of therapist. It is felt that if they begin to 
view their children as “cases,” some of the natural warmth and 
acceptance will be lost. This may be a significant factor in the trust 
that the older child places in his foster grandparent as compared to 
how he feels toward the professional members of the staff. 

The cost of the program may appear to be beyond the capacity 
of an institution because of its limited resources. Several grantees 
have done cost-benefits studies. At the Western Carolina State 
School for the Mentally Retarded, Dr. J. Iverson Riddle reports 
that their study was sufficiently revealing to justify presentation to 
the state legislature. While not all costs could be measured, the 
savings in broken toys, torn clothing, wasted food, and the saving 
of staff time formerly spent in dressing, feeding, toileting, and 
disciplining children was quantified. This institution received 
$67,000 annually in federal funds; the measurable savings 
amounted to $131,000. This did not take into consideration the 
fact that a child could now feed and dress himself, or could leave 
the institution earlier than would otherwise have been possible. It 
did not measure the services that could now be given by profes- 
sionally trained staff in their own area of competence. The savings 
through prevention and rehabilitation are obvious. 

Perhaps one of the most successful aspects of the demonstration 
has been the realization of the importance of providing transpor- 
tation in any activity which utilizes older persons. From the 
beginning it was emphasized that the OEO would fund transpor- 
tation costs. A variety of techniques was developed. Many 
institutions are located in rural areas or on grounds far removed 
from any public transportation facilities. This had created 
problems in the recruitment of regular staff; it proved critical in 
the Foster Grandparent Program. Many of these individuals trav- 
eled over an hour to reach the institution. In some facilities car 
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pools have been organized; in others, contracts have been made 
with transportation companies; while in at least one setting, a bus 
firm was set up on the basis of the assured contract for the 
transportation franchise. This problem continues to occupy con- 
siderable time of project directors, and no new program should 
consider it an incidental issue to the potential success of the 
program. 

An important advantage of the project is the natural situation 
which is created for locating older persons who have serious 
problems that require remedial and ameliorative services. ‘Uhe 
Greenleigh report said that only one half of the projects had 
formalized programs for referring such persons to other agencies. 
They recommended that sponsoring agencies establish definite 
systems for referral and follow-up of applicants who are in need of 
health and social services and financial assistance. At the present 
time, all projects do so, and a significant number of referrals are 
made. 

The program has had a great effect on host institutions, and in 
many cases it has led to self-reexamination of program concepts. 
For example, in an Jowa institution the staff is now being assigned 
to children rather than to wards or to cottages. Greenleigh reports 
that in a number of smaller institutions forced to custodial 
orientations, the Foster Grandparent Program was modifying 
normally rigid routines of activities and discipline. Other institu- 
tions have indicated that the results of the program have sup- 
ported their conviction that individualization of the child is an 
absolute essential in a group setting. The quarterly report of the 
Oklahoma project states “the the missing link between the institu- 
tion and the home” has been found through the Foster Grand- 
parent Program. In New York City, Catholic Charities agencies 
are assuming full financial responsibility for approximately ninety 
foster grandparents, effective July 1, 1968. In Illinois, Iowa, and 
Florida, the state institutions have been sufficiently impressed by 
the demonstration program that they are now employing addi- 
tional foster grandparents out of state funds. In Pennsylvania, a 
state-wide survey of children’s programs supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has been conducted, and some 3,400 
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opportunities for service have been identified in which love and 
human interaction of a child with an older person would enhance 
the goals of the agencies. The state is now seeking to locate funds 
which can support older poor persons who serve in these critically 
needed roles. 

The foster grandparent, I must repeat, is not a therapist and is 
not employed to provide diversionary activities in the group 
environment. His principal contribution to the children is a 
human relationship that accepts them for what they are and helps 
them to observe an adult functioning in human interaction which 
they might use as a model for their own development. The foster 
grandparent provides as nearly as possible the ingredients of an 
adult-child relationship that might be found in the home or in the 
normal community setting. There is no attempt to train the foster 
grandparent in “playing” this role, and the older persons them- 
selves are not made aware of these objectives. They are simply 
informed that the children are without parents or for other 
reasons need love and attention, guidance and support from 
adults, and that this is what they are asked to provide. 

The implications for social work and for further study are 
plentiful. Perhaps one of the most significant components of the 
program is that of time. Children in the process of growing need 
time to experience life and to test their reactions to it. Even in 
normal settings, adults frequently do not have the time to help a 
child to experience fully the wonders of his special world. On the 
other hand, to the older person time is frequently a void. The 
results of the Foster Grandparent Program raise the question of 
whether it might be helpful to consider time as a commodity, a 
product which is the special possession of the older person. It is the 
major gift of age. This commodity can be sold, it can be given 
away, it can be wasted. The manner in which time is utilized may 
determine the physical and psychological adjustment of the older 
person. ‘That adjustment frequently has significance for the family 
and for the community, both in terms of economics and in the 
balance of social adjustment and life styles of everyone involved. 

One might conclude that the (Foster Grandparent) program is 
based upon the truism that people are healthier when they are 
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busy. If indeed this is a truism, then retirement requires activity. 
Culturally, the most productive activity is work. But work is 
inconsistent with the whole concept of retirement. 

Running counter to this is the use of time for cultural develop- 
ment. Hobbies, discussion groups, and special classes are stressed as 
substitutes for the time-consuming function of work. Unfortu- 
nately, our society does not highly esteem intellectual pursuits 
unless they are ultimately to be used in material production; 
moreover, the present generation of retirees has not been accli- 
mated to the use of time in self-development and cultural enrich- 
ment. Thus, opportunity to “give” one’s time to severely damaged 
and deprived children has great appeal. The fact that in doing so 
the commodity of time can also be sold makes the program doubly 
attractive. All other benefits—economic and social gains to the 
children, the agencies, the family, the community—are also at- 
tractive. 

What does this mean in regard to the development of other 
opportunities for older persons in service agencies? What research 
is needed to determine whether there is a critical nonfunctional 
role in social and rehabilitation services? Can society accept the 
“mere” activity of maintaining a human relationship as worthy of 
economic remuneration? What implications does the entire pro- 
gram have for the field of mental health? Is the retiree who spends 
his days sitting on the end of a pier in motionless pursuit of the 
nonexistent fish in fact “wasting’’ his time? If not, how do we pre- 
pare the pre-retiree for this method of expending his time, espe- 
cially in view of the decreasing age of retirement and the increas- 
ing extension of man’s life span? 

Through the social agency the Foster Grandparent Program 
certainly gives recognition to the importance of individualized 
attention. This is not new, but unfortunately it frequently gets 
lost in the administrative and technological demands placed upon 
the professional worker. Foster grandparents are not required to 
fill out reports; engage in community relations; interview new 
staff, make out pay rolls; prepare meals or do the laundry. Their 
freedom from these chores, and thus their ability to focus specifi- 
cally on one function, has clearly demonstrated the value of the 
concept of individualized attention in service agencies. 
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The importance of giving special attention to the individual has 
been proved in every setting in which the foster grandparent has 
served. In Fort Lauderdale, Florida, foster grandparents are em- 
ployed in special classes in public schools. In other projects the 
grandparents are used in Head Start and in day nurseries, and all 
report the same experiences. 

The children live at home, but come to school for special train- 
ing each day. These children are intellectually or socially deprived 
and require a great deal of time and individual attention which 
the teachers are often unable to give because of their responsibili- 
ties to the group. A child then may become unruly and upset the 
entire group. The grandparents are specifically adept at handling 
this type of situation. Their purpose is to become the child’s spe- 
cial friend, a role which must be carefully differentiated from that 
of the teacher’s assistant. 

The grandparent makes it possible for the child to handle his 
own emotions, to gain a sense of patience with his own as well as 
with the group’s frustration through the strength of the grand- 
parent relationship. The child can then better utilize the services 
of the teacher. Frequently, the foster grandparent will take the 
child for a walk, or engage him in some activity other than that 
which is occupying the rest of the class. It is estimated that the 
services of the grandparent increases by at least 30 percent the time 
that the teacher can devote to actual teaching. Obviously, this has 
a substantial impact on the effectiveness of the teacher and assists 
the child not only in making a better adjustment to the school 
situation but also in developing a more positive attitude toward 
the learning process. Reports thus far indicate the feasibility of 
using foster grandparents in a number of class situations. ‘This 
might provide an opportunity for rotating foster grandparents 
from institutional settings to classrooms and day center programs. 
In this way, the challenge of a new environment might sustain the 
challenge and psychological investment that have been reported in 
the first twelve to eighteen months of the present projects. Use of 
foster grandparents in neighborhood schools might also solve their 
transportation problem. Certainly it would allow the older per- 
sons to get one hot meal a day in the school lunch program, just as 
they do in institutional settings. 
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In Charleston, South Carolina, project foster grandparents go 
into the homes of children who are so physically handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, or culturally deprived 
that they cannot participate in the Head Start program. In the last 
year, when thirty children have been served, there have been 
twelve graduations into Head Start. Two children who were con- 
sidered to be so severely retarded as to require lifetime institu- 
tionalization have been discovered to be not retarded at all and are 
now participating in normal schoolwork. Reportedly, this hap- 
pened because the grandparents did not regard their children as 
retarded and were able to relate to them accordingly. As they 
placed limits on the children that required a reciprocal relation- 
ship, it became evident that they could engage in self-care and take 
part in childhood activities. 

Social agencies had been unsuccessful in dealing with the 
families of these children although in almost every instance the 
families had been known to community agencies and the child had 
been referred to the foster grandparent project by the agencies 
involved. ‘The foster grandparent demonstrated that by going into 
a home as a friend to the family and to the child, not as a teacher 
or as a professional agency worker, he was able to form a personal 
relationship with the family and with the child, with dramatic 
results. Interestingly, these families have neither resisted nor 
rejected the foster grandparents but have enthusiastically utilized 
this resource. This suggests that agencies should utilize older 
persons more in initial contacts and home visits. 

There may be a dramatic growth in the day care centers in the 
immediate future. Recent welfare amendments require that these 
services be available for the children of AFDC mothers who train 
for and accept employment. In the New Haven, Connecticut 
project, foster grandparents have demonstrated their adaptability 
and the contributions they can make in the day care setting. 
Although most of the children under care have parents, they see 
little of them. Parents get the child up in the morning, feed him, 
dress him, take him to the day care center—where he remains for 
eight to ten hours—and then they pick him up, take him home, 
feed him, put on his pajamas, and send him to bed. And this is the 
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child’s only contact with his parents. During the day, the child is 
in a group of ten to twenty children where again he is depersonal- 
ized. He is deprived of the individualization that is so necessary for 
normal growth and development. The potential for becoming an 
immature or dependent adult personality is present in such situa- 
tions. The relationship with the foster grandparent, who has 
primary responsibility only for forming a close relationship with 
the child and permitting himself to be used in constructive ways, 
has obvious implications for the child’s healthy growth and devel- 
opment. Social agencies which plan to offer day care services 
should give serious consideration to budgeting for this type of 
person. 

A comment should be made about the importance of the age of 
the person who thus serves as the children’s friend. Not everyone 
in any age group can provide the right kind of relationship. Cer- 
tainly, it would be possible to recruit younger individuals who 
have the time and the patience and the emotional stability which 
generate the trust and response that the children have given to the 
foster grandparents. However, interested older persons seem to 
have a natural affinity for this role. They have a lifetime of 
experience in observing human behavior. They have the patience 
that quells their passion to interfere in a given episode that might 
challenge a younger person. They are less of a threat to the regular 
staff. In fact, they tend to draw out the best in the full-time staff 
since they are also looked upon as beneficiaries of the program. 

The Foster Grandparent Program has required a definition of 
objectives within the agencies and institutions which they serve. 
This definition may only deal with their role in relation to the rest 
of the staff, but the project has had to describe their role in rela- 
tion to the over-all objectives of the agency. In many instances this 
has assisted the agency to arrive at a clearer definition of the roles 
of the full-time staff. The program has tended to enhance commu- 
nications both within the host agencies and between the agencies 
and the community. Many institutions formerly isolated from the 
community now have more visibility, both because of the numbers 
of older persons who are working in the facility and because of the 
requirement that each project have an advisory committee for the 
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Foster Grandparent Program. Since all the projects were required 
to establish evaluation procedures and a reporting system, the 
program has increased the sensitivity of institutional staff to the 
importance of evaluation of their own efforts. The success of this 
program strongly supports the requirement that all child-serving 
agencies engage in this level of organized evaluation. 

So far as group workers are concerned, it is obvious that the 
concept of the Foster Grandparent Program was built around the 
loss of identity of the child within the group. In group work, 
group interaction is the social force that generates individual 
growth and development. It is recognized that not every group 
experience is developmental, and the real value of the group 
worker lies in his influence on the interaction between the indi- 
vidual and the group. The missing link is the child’s inability to 
respond to the group setting; the demands upon the workers are 
such that they find it virtually impossible to respond to the indi- 
vidual. ‘Thus the foster grandparent is able to introduce a satisfac- 
tion of the human need for a sense of accomplishment, a sense of 
belonging, and a sense of contribution. The grandparent relates to 
the child in a way that helps him to express his feelings, both 
positive and negative, without fear of being overwhelmed by the 
response it elicits in a group situation. The foster grandparents 
have been most successful in aiding children to become more 
expressive but less aggressive in their group relationships. This 
role played by the foster grandparent has demonstrated once again 
the basic teachings of social group work. Often an older person can 
enter the situation as less of an outsider than can the professional 
worker. In view of their lack of training older persons tend to be 
more listeners than actors. In dealing with children their listening 
is sensitive listening, and they can communicate their empathy. 
The common human need for love and acceptance enables them 
to accept the children as they are and to appreciate their slow and 
often painful progress in these kinds of settings. 

Lessons of the Foster Grandparent Program certainly have 
implications for the current issue of the appropriate roles of sub- 
professionals. Lessons learned in recruitment, training, placement, 
and supervision are pertinent in agency programs that employ 
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subprofessional or untrained persons of any age. The preparation 
of institutional and social agency staff for working with the foster 
grandparents has proved to be of special significance. The devel- 
opment of ancillary services which provide the necessary counsel- 
ing and community referrals has introduced a new personnel 
demand for the social agency employer. The use of cost-benefit 
analysis is of particular significance and demands that criteria for 
measurement be established in a far more refined manner than at 
present. 

Let me quote the most recent report from the Boston program: 

To bring together two groups of people whose circumstances in life 
tend to deprive them of their basic need for love and acceptance and 
to encourage them to establish a trust relationship, releases tremen- 
dous forces. Dealt with in a superficial way, the results can be disas- 
trous; the relationship can degenerate into destructive, self-seeking 
satisfactions, and the entire project can be rife with trouble and inter- 
necine conflict. 
The project report goes on to list the importance of the institu- 
tion’s readiness and ability to accept such a program and to view 
itself as more than just an agent of “good works’ which expects 
appreciation for “good’’ behavior and untroubled personal rela- 
tionships. 

The program was designed to assist the older poor to have a 
sense of usefulness and an opportunity to contribute while at the 
same time experiencing some relief from economic poverty. It is 
less easy to measure increases in self-confidence and self-esteem, 
but perhaps the comment of one foster grandfather best expresses 
the success of the entire program: ““You can see that you are no 
longer dealing with deprived people. We’re the affluent society. 
We're rich!” 

We have all been enriched through this program. 


Legally Reported Child Abuse: 
a Nationwide Survey 


by DAVID G. GiL 


Gap Bike HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SUBJECTED to a wide range 
of physical and nonphysical abuse and exploitation by parents, 
other caretakers, and, not infrequently, by society. Abusive treat- 
ment of children, just like care and protective treatment, may be 
inherent in the basic inequality of physical make-up and social 
status which constitutes a major aspect of the context within which 
adults and children interact in any society. 

The protection of children from exposure to adverse conditions 
and experiences and to destructive social situations has been a 
concern of health, welfare, and legal agencies in this country for 
decades, and perhaps even since colonial days. However, during 
the past several years interest in the phenomenon of physical abuse 
of children intensified among the service professions as well as 
among the general public. In fact, it is considered a major social 
problem, even a maimer of children and a mass killer. One effect of 
this heightened public interest was the amazingly swift passage in 
all states and nearly all United States territories of legislation 
which required, or at least urged, doctors, medical institutions, 
and others to report all incidents of suspected physical abuse of a 
child to appropriate local or state public authorities for purposes 
of protective intervention.! 

Unfortunately, the intensified social concern and the action 
taken, as well as the measures proposed, was based on only limited, 
systematic factual information. The professional literature of re- 


1U.S. Children’s Bureau, The Child Abuse Reporting Laws: a Tabular View 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966) . 
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cent years includes many important articles and studies on the 
subject.? However, the observations on which publications are 
based were usually made on small and nonrepresentative samples 
of physically abused children, and therefore the reported findings 
and interpretations may be valid only for the observed samples 
and do not lend themselves to extrapolation. 

The nationwide study of child abuse which is being conducted 
by Brandeis University for the U.S. Children’s Bureau (Project 
#H-83) was designed to fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge. 
By design, this study deals only with one specific segment of the 
broad spectrum of abusive treatment of children, and extrapola- 
tion of findings from it must be limited to this particular segment, 
which is defined below. Much further work will have to be carried 
out, and different research approaches will have to be utilized if 
the phenomenon of child abuse is to be understood in all its 
breadth and depth. 

The objectives, assumptions, and general design for the study 
have been discussed in more detail elsewhere.? The study was 
expected to obtain systematic information on the following issues: 

1. ‘The incidence of physical abuse of children as reported 

through legal channels of the states and U.S. territories 

2. The patterns of distribution of legally reported incidents 

among specified segments of the population 

3. Selected characteristics of children and perpetrators involved 

in legally reported incidents as well as of the family or house- 
hold units of the children 

4. Circumstances surrounding and precipitating the reported 

incidents with a view toward possibly “typical circumstances,” 
and the nature and extent of injuries inflicted upon the chil- 
dren 

5. Measures taken by health, welfare, and law enforcement au- 

thorities with regard to legally reported incidents of child 
abuse 


2U.S. Children’s Bureau, Bibliography on the Battered Child (rev. ed.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life, 1966) . 

3 See David G. Gil, “First Steps in a Nationwide Study of Child Abuse,” in Social 
Work Practice, 1966 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1966), pp. 61-78. 
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6. Relationships between selected variables included in the fore- 

going items. 

“Physical abuse of children’”’ was defined as physical attack or 
nonaccidental physical injury, ranging from minimal to fatal 
injury, inflicted upon a child by a person or persons with de facto 
caretaking responsibilities for him. Sexual abuse, unless it also 
involves elements of nonsexual physical abuse, is excluded from 
the definition since it is assumed to involve dynamics different 
from those of nonsexual physical abuse.* The essential element in 
this definition is the intentionality of the abusive act. Accordingly, 
the definition includes both injuries due to acts of deliberate 
commission and those due to acts of deliberate omission, such as 
causing malnutrition by intentionally withholding food. 

The study was intended to reach only those incidents of physical 
abuse reported through legal channels. Obviously, this is a serious 
limitation, especially since the ratio of reported rates to under- 
lying true incidence rates is, for the time being, unknown. 
Moreover, the legal reporting channels are likely to be selective, 
and thus an unknown degree of bias may be introduced. A 
further limitation of the study is the variations among the fifty-two 
reporting laws of the states and territories and the possible varia- 
tions in compliance between and within states. The laws differ 
in: 

. The definition of the term ‘‘child” 

. The definition of reportable phenomena and circumstances 

- The professions or persons who are required to report 

The official agency to which reports are to be made 

The administrative and service responsibility of the official 

agency to which reports are made 

The legal rights and protection of those required to make re- 

ports 

7. The extent to which reporting is mandatory or discretional 

8. ‘The requirement, or absence of requirement, to set up a cen- 
tral registration system for the state. 


oo mR 69 NO 


ns 


4 The Children’s Bureau is supporting a study of sexual abuse of children which 
is conducted by the American Humane Association. 
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It is noteworthy also that with the exception of Arkansas and 
Hawaii no state requires medical authorities, coroners, or medical 
examiners to report fatalities among children if the cause of death 
is suspected to be physical abuse. 


STUDY PROCEDURES 


The nationwide study was originally scheduled to be conducted 
for twelve months, starting on January 1, 1967. All the states, 
Washington, D.C., Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands submitted 
standardized information on every incident of child abuse re- 
ported under their respective legislation. (The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico participated although it had no reporting legisla- 
tion.) Halfway through the year, all the states agreed, upon invita- 
tion, to extend the survey to December 31, 1968. 

The 1967 survey was carried out on two linked levels: (1) the 
basic level, involving every case reported in every locality 
throughout the United States (with the exception of Philadel- 
phia) ; and (2) a more comprehensive level involving every case 
reported in a representative sample of thirty-eight cities and 
counties. 

Central registries—A basic mechanism for both levels of the 
survey was that of the central registries of child abuse which now 
operate in every state except Texas. In several states, registries 
were set up in accordance with state law. In all other states, they 
were set up especially for the study, and reports were channeled 
from every locality within the states to the central registries and 
from the registries to the study office. In reporting to the study 
office most state registries used a standard precoded form drawn up 
by the study. Many states utilized this form also for reporting from 
the local level to the state central registry as well as for other 
administrative purposes, while a few states designed their own 
forms. 

Texas did not set up a separate mechanism for reporting inci- 
dents to the state level and to the study. Instead, the standard state 
child welfare form was used to identify child abuse incidents by 
means of a special code. Copies of the standard forms on which 
the child abuse code was checked were forwarded by the Texas 
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State Department of Welfare to the study office, and relevant 
information was transferred to the standard study form. 

In California the study used during 1967 copies of police crime 
reports which were forwarded by the central registry in the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation (C.I.I.) of 
the Department of Justice. Pertinent information was extracted 
from these reports and transferred to standard study forms. Now, 
in 1968, the State Department of Social Welfare in California 
maintains its own central registry in cooperation with the C.I.I. 
and uses standard study forms for reporting incidents to the study 
office. 

It should be noted that while flexible procedures were set up in 
response to the administrative pattern of individual states, stan- 
dardization of basic information was assured nevertheless. 

Follow-up procedures.—Incidents reported from the local level 
to a state central registry and from the registry to the study office 
may be cases of suspected rather than established child abuse. 
While in some instances it may not be possible ever to find out the 
true circumstances, investigation may frequently provide more 
definite information. It seemed important to eliminate from 
central registries in the states and from the study cohort, cases 
which investigation proved did not involve physical abuse of 
children. A follow-up mechanism was therefore designed, which 
the states were invited to use in order to clear their own registries 
as well as the nationwide registry at the study office. IBM cards 
were prepared at the study office for each incident reported by a 
state and are then mailed to the state registry. When inquiry is 
completed on the local level, the state registry returns the card to 
the study office with an appropriate check on a three-way classifica- 
tion: (1) abuse confirmed; (2) abuse ruled out; (3) uncertain. 

If abuse is ruled out, the reasons for the decision are indicated 
on the back of the card for further classification by study staff. 
Although some of the cases remain “uncertain,” the procedure 
assures the elimination of clear-cut “nonabuse” cases. This seems 
very important not only for purposes of research, but also for 
protection of the civil rights of individuals who were suspected 
and registered although they did not abuse a child. 
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All the states except California, Texas, and Wisconsin agreed to 
participate in the follow-up procedures as of January, 1967. 

Sample communities for comprehensive study.—Forty cities and 
counties were selected from the official listing of Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s). The core cities of the ten 
largest SMSA’s were included in the sample by arbitrary decision 
while thirty cities and counties were selected at random from 
strata based on population size and geographic region. Of the ten 
largest units, Philadelphia was not able to participate in the 1967 
study at all, and Washington, D.C., was unable to participate in 
the comprehensive level. Thus the sample for comprehensive 
study was reduced to thirty-eight units. 

Study schedules in sample communities are completed by staff 
members of public and voluntary social welfare departments and 
juvenile courts. The regional field directors of the study, who visit 
the communities periodically, check every schedule for complete- 
ness of information before they approve its submission to the study 
office. In many communities the study staff works directly with 
caseworkers on schedule completion while in other communities 
they work with supervisory and administrative personnel. Work- 
ing arrangements were set up to suit local administrative patterns. 
The quality of the cooperation and the work varies from one 
sample community to another, yet on the whole, with a few 
exceptions the cooperation and work are satisfactory. 

Fatalities—a subsurvey.—Early in the study it was learned that 
because of narrow interpretations of reporting legislation, or 
because of inadequate wording of legislation, fatal injuries in- 
flicted upon children were frequently not reported as child abuse. 
In order to obtain a rough estimate of the extent of this bias, a 
press survey was conducted for six months simultaneously with the 
formal basic survey through state central registries. The press 
survey of fatalities was activated from July, 1967, through Decem- 
ber, 1967. 


THE 1967 SURVEY 


The study cohort and the sample cohort.—About 9,300 reports 
were submitted to the study office for 1967 by central registries in 
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the states and territories. Approximately 35.5 percent were elimi- 
nated on the basis of follow-up investigations in the states and 
screening of the reports against the study definition of physical 
abuse of children.® The study cohort of physically abused children 
reported through legal channels during 1967 consists, therefore, of 
approximately 6,000 cases. These are the cases included in the 
“basic level” of the survey. About 25 percent of the entire study 
cohort were reported from the thirty-eight sample communities 
and were therefore included in the “comprehensive level’ of the 
study. These 1,500 cases constitute the sample cohort. 

Because of the unavoidable time lag between the occurrence of 
an incident and its reporting through state channels to the study 
office, not all reports on incidents occurring during 1967 reached 
the study office by the end of March, 1968, when data were tabu- 
lated for this report. For the same reason, also, results of follow-up 
investigations were not yet known for a small portion of the study 
cohort. The final counts and distributions for the entire 1967 
study cohort may therefore change slightly when all the 1967 data 
are included in the tabulations. However, it is not expected that 
these additional cases will change the major trends revealed by the 
data now available. 

Data collection for the comprehensive level of the study is sched- 
uled for completion in June, 1968. This date was selected to assure 
adequate time to study cases reported late in 1967. Because of this, 
findings from the comprehensive level reported here are based on 
the 560 cases (about 38 percent) for which data collection has 
been completed. 

Geographic distribution—The distribution of the 6,000 re- 
ported cases among the states and territories corresponded roughly 
to the distribution of the United States population among the 
States, with the exception of California and Texas. California 
reported 23 percent of all 1967 incidents, but only 10 percent of 
the population live in that state. Texas reported 17 percent of all 
cases, yet its population is less than 5.5 percent of the nation. It 


5 The eliminated cases fell into the following categories: neglect, 48.74 percent; 
sexual abuse, 18.13 percent; false reports, 11.73 percent; accidents, 9.38 percent; ill- 
ness, 4.45 percent; abuse by noncaretakers, 3.25 percent; abandonment, 1.92 percent; 
other, 2.40 percent. 
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seems that these significant differences between reporting rates 
and population size reflect administrative aspects of reporting 
procedures rather than a higher incidence rate. In California re- 
porting is handled entirely within the police system, which may 
comply more effectively with legal reporting requirements than 
other systems. The high reporting rate in Texas may be due to a 
less precise and more inclusive definition of the phenomenon. 
Since Texas, in contrast to all the other states, did not provide 
data on the circumstances of abuse, screening of its cases against 
the study definition of physical child abuse was not possible. Cali- 
fornia and Texas also did not participate in the follow-up proce- 
dures. 

Although about 65 percent of the population live within 
SMSA’s, nearly 80 percent of all the cases were reported from 
SMSA’s communities. 

Seasonality—The reporting rate remained fairly stable 
throughout the first ten months of 1967, ranging from a low of 47.63 
percent in August to a high of 10.11 percent in April. November 
and December were relatively low, with 6.35 percent and 5.8” 
percent respectively. This seems due, however, to the time gap in 
channeling reports for these final two months of 1967 to the study 
office. 

Characteristics of the abused children—Over 52 percent of the 
6,000 abused children were boys. However, in the sample com- 
munities the proportion of boys was 56 percent. 

The age distribution, similar for the whole country and for the 
sample communities, was less skewed toward the very young age 
groups than has been suggested by many earlier studies. Although 
34 percent of the children in this study cohort were less than three 
years old, 66 percent were three years of age and over, and 46 
percent were six years old and over. 

The distribution by race of the total cohort shows 65 percent 
white, 30 percent nonwhite, and 5 percent unknown. However, in 
the sample communities, which include nine of the largest cities of 
the country, all of which have a high concentration of minority 
groups, 39.5 percent were white; 46.1 percent were Negro; 8.1 
percent were Puerto Rican; 1.8 percent were Mexican; 1.3 percent 
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were American Indians; 0.6 percent were Asian; and 2 percent 
had some other racial background. 

The religious distribution of children from the sample commu- 
nities shows 27 percent Roman Catholic, 69 percent Protestant 
and other non-Catholic affiliations, 0.6 percent Jewish, 2.2 percent 
other religions, and 6.4 percent unknown. 

Selected data on their history were obtained for the children 
from the sample communities. In the twelve-month period imme- 
diately preceding the abusive incident, 30 percent of these chil- 
dren revealed noticeable deviations in social and behavioral func- 
tioning; 15.5 percent showed noticeable deviations in physical 
functioning; and 7.5 percent, in intellectual functioning. It was 
also learned that sometime prior to the incident, 17.5 percent of 
these children had undergone hospitalization for physical illness; 9 
percent had been in foster family care; 4.4 percent had appeared 
in juvenile courts on other than traffic cases; 3.5 percent had lived 
in child care institutions; and 0.4 percent had lived in correctional 
institutions. 

As for the school experience of the children from sample 
communities, it was learned that of those of school age, 82.5 
percent attended grades appropriate for their age at the time of 
the abuse; 12.8 percent were in grades below their age level or in 
classes for retarded children; and 2.8 percent had never attended 
school. 

These indicators of general functioning suggest a level of 
deviance exceeding the level of deviance of any group of children 
selected at random from the general population. This impression 
is supported by an over-all rating on the item “persistent behav- 
ioral atypicality,” checked positively for 26.1 percent of the 
children. 

A final item, concerned with past involvement in abusive inci- 
dents, was checked positively for 34.2 percent of the nationwide 
cohort and was not known for 50.4 percent. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the actual rate of previous abuse is about 60 per- 
cent. This estimate is supported by information from the sample 
communities: 52.5 percent of the children were checked positively 
on this item while for 20.6 percent the item was unknown. 

The families of the abused children—About 28 percent of the 
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children from the sample communities lived in families without 
fathers or father substitutes. Over 19 percent had a stepfather, and 
only 47 percent lived with their own father. Over 3 percent lived 
in foster families, and less than 0.5 percent lived with adoptive 
parents. The biological mother was absent from the families of 12 
percent of the children. 

The age distribution of the parents or parent substitutes in the 
sample communities does not support the observation of many 
earlier studies of physically abused children and their families, 
according to which the parents or parent substitutes tend to be 
extremely young. The data show that only 10.02 percent of the 
mothers and 3.5 percent of the fathers were under twenty years of 
age. Of the fathers, 29.25 percent were between thirty and forty, 
while 26.6 percent of the mothers were in that group. 

The educational level of the parents or parent substitutes of the 
sample cohort was fairly low. Of the mothers, 26 percent had less 
than nine years of schooling and 7o percent had less than a high 
school education. Only one mother was a college graduate. Of the 
fathers, 20 percent were high school graduates and 1.75, percent 
had college or advanced degrees. 

The occupational status of the parents corresponded to their 
low educational status. About 36 percent of the mothers were in 
the labor force. Of these, 37.5 percent were in service occupations; 
20 percent did clerical work; 11.5 percent were operatives; 7 
percent were household workers; 4 percent were laborers; 3 
percent were sales workers; and 3 percent were in professional, 
technical, or managerial positions. Of the fathers, 24.25 percent 
were laborers; 21.5 percent were operatives; 17.75 percent were 
craftsmen or foremen; 12.75 percent were service workers; 6 
percent were clerical workers; and 6.5 percent held professional, 
technical, or managerial jobs. 

Only 56.5 percent of the fathers were employed throughout the 
year. About one third were unemployed part of the time. Of the 
working mothers, only 30 percent were employed throughout the 
year. At the time of the abuse incident 12.25 percent of the fathers 
were unemployed, a rate about three times as high as the nation- 
wide unemployment rate. 

The income of the families in the sample cohort was very low, 
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with 35.52 percent having incomes below $3,500 and 61.02 per- 
cent below $6,000. Only 2.91 percent had incomes of $10,000 or 
more. 

A further indication of the low socioeconomic status of the 
families is the fact that at the time of the abusive incident 36 
percent were receiving AFDC grants and over 3 percent were 
receiving other public assistance grants. All together, about 60 
percent of the families had received aid from public assistance 
agencies during or prior to the study year. It is noteworthy that 
less than 14 percent of these families had received services from 
voluntary social agencies during the same period. 

The number of children per family varied from one in 17.85 
percent to ten in 0.91 percent, with 72.13 percent having four or 
fewer. 

Data on the housing of the sample cohort families show that 
13.48 percent lived in public housing units, 52.28 percent in 
rented apartments, 17.49 percent in rented homes, 1.28 percent in 
trailers, and only 11.48 percent in their own homes. Over 12 
percent of these families shared their living quarters with another 
family unit. ‘There was no indication of serious overcrowding since 
79.42 percent had from three to six rooms. 

The families of the sample cohort revealed a high degree of 
mobility: 51.73 percent had been living one year or less in the 
home they occupied at the time of the incident; about 26 percent 
had been in their homes from one to three years; and only 20 
percent had lived in their home for three years or longer. 

Summarizing the characteristics of the families in the sample 
cohort, it seems that families with a low socioeconomic back- 
ground are overrepresented. The family structure, as reflected in a 
high proportion of female-headed households and the absence of 
biological fathers from the family unit point in the same direction. 

The study explored selected items concerning the personality 
and background of the parent or parent substitutes of sample 
cohort families. This research revealed that 7 percent of the 
mothers had been hospitalized in mental hospitals; over 8 percent 
had appeared in juvenile courts; over 8 percent had experienced 
some type of foster care; and over 5 percent had criminal records, 
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Over 11 percent were rated deviant in intellectual functioning. 
During the year preceding the abuse incident nearly g percent 
experienced some deviance in physical functioning, and over 44 
percent were rated as deviant in social and behavioral functioning. 
The corresponding rates for the fathers are: hospitalization for 
mental illness, 5.25 percent; juvenile court appearances, 6.5 per- 
cent; foster care, 6.5 percent; criminal records, 16.75 percent; 
intellectual deviance, 6.75 percent; physical deviance during pre- 
vious year, 11.75 percent; social and behavioral deviance during 
previous year, 49 percent. 

The foregoing items suggest a deviance in psychosocial func- 
tioning which exceeds deviance levels in the general population. 
In this connection it should be noted that these items were labeled 
“unknown” for many parents, and the rates obtained represent 
therefore only the minimum level. On the other hand, it should 
also be noted that some of these items are quite crude, and the 
response to them may not be sufficiently reliable. 

A final item concerning the parents in the sample cohort deals 
with their involvement in prior incidents of abuse. While this 
item, too, had a high rate of “unknown” responses, 12.57 percent 
of the mothers and 7.75 percent of the fathers had been victims of 
abuse in their childhood, and 31.69 percent of the mothers and 
42.75 percent of the fathers perpetrated abuse in the past. It is also 
known that in 26.96 percent of the sample families, siblings of the 
abused child had been victims of physical abuse prior to the 
present incident. No doubt a high degree of recidivism is reflected 
in these data. 

Perpetrators——There were 541 perpetrators involved or sus- 
pected of being involved in abusing the 560 children in the 
sample cohort. Table 1 shows the distribution of these perpetra- 
tors by sex and by relationship to the child they abused. 

It is important to keep in mind that over 28 percent of the 
families were fatherless. In spite of this, more fathers and father 
substitutes than mothers and mother substitutes were involved in 
abusing the children. It is also noteworthy that of the 241 fathers 
and substitutes 69, or nearly 29 percent were stepfathers. Since 
nearly go percent of the perpetrators were parents or parent sub- 
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stitutes of the abused children, the description of parents as a 
group in the preceding section provides also an approximate 
picture of the perpetrators. 

The identity of the perpetrators was clearly established by court 
procedures in 23.5 percent of the incidents and by other means in 
42 percent. The identity was suspected in 32 percent and was 
neither known nor suspected in over 2 percent. 

Circumstances surrounding incidents——Over go percent of the 
abuse incidents in the sample cohort occurred in the child’s home. 


TABLE 1 


PERPETRATOR’S RELATIONSHIP TO CHILDREN 
BY SEX OF PERPETRATOR 





PERCENT 
Relationship Female Male Total 
Biological parent 40.48 31.79 92.27 
Adoptive parent 0.37 0.37 
Step-parent 1.29 12.75 14.05 
Foster parent 2.03 0.74 2.77 

Subtotal 44.18 45-29 89.46 
Sibling 0.37 0.37 
Other relative 2.03 1.11 3.14 
Not related 2.22 4-44 6.65 
Unknown 0.37 0.37 

Total 48.80 51.20 100.00 


Over 2 percent occurred in the home of a perpetrator who was not 
a member of the child’s family. Over 2 percent occurred in a 
public place. As can be expected, the hours before and after 
dinner are the high-risk hours. Nearly 20 percent of the incidents 
happened between 3:00 P.M. and 6:00 P.M., over 20 percent 
between 6:00 P.M. and g:o0 P.M., and 12 percent between g P.M. 
and midnight. The incidence rate during other three-hour periods 
varied from one percent to 6 percent. 

The types of injuries sustained by the children in the sample 
cohort is shown in Table 2. This distribution is similar to the one 
reported for the nationwide study cohort. 

‘Table 2 is based on medical verification in 87.43 percent of the 
cases, and the reliability of the diagnoses is therefore quite satisfac- 
tory. ‘The injuries were considered to be “not serious” in 48.09 
percent of the cases; “serious, no permanent damage expected” in 
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43.35 percent; “serious with permanent damage” in 4.92 percent; 
and fatal in 2.91 percent. The degree of seriousness was medically 
verified in 86.89 percent of the cases. The rating of seriousness 
takes into consideration only the physical aspects of the injury and 
disregards possible emotional aspects. It is noteworthy, however, 
that over go percent of the reported incidents were not expected 
to leave any lasting physical effects on the children. In view of 
these findings one must certainly question the view of many con- 


TABLE 2 


TYPES OF INJURIES 


Injury Percent of Children a 
Bruises, welts 66.12 
Abrasions, contusions, lacerations 33-70 
Bone fractures (excl. skull) 12.93 
Burns, scalding 12.20 
Wounds, cuts, punctures 8.38 
Malnutrition (deliberate) 5.83 
Subdural hemorrhage or hematoma 5.28 
Skull fractures 3.10 
Internal injuries 2.91 
Sprains, dislocations 2.19 
Brain damage 1.09 
Poisoning 0.73 
Freezing, exposure 0.36 
Other injuries 8.01 
No apparent injuries 2.91 


a The percentages do not add up to 100 since many chil- 
dren sustained more than one injury. 


cerned professional and lay persons, that physical abuse constitutes 
a major cause of maiming and death of children throughout the 
nation. Clearly, each serious injury to a child is an individual 
tragedy, and even each nonserious injury is a sad occurrence; yet 
in examining and understanding physical abuse of children as a 
social phenomenon, it is important to maintain an objective 
attitude. 

As already observed, a certain bias was introduced into the study 
because of underreporting of fatalities which may have been 
caused by physical abuse. ‘To estimate the unreported fatality rate, 
a press survey was conducted. During the six-month period July- 
December, 1967, a nationwide screening of the daily papers in the 
United States and its territories yielded reports on 164 fatalities 
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due to physical abuse of children. Seventeen of these cases were 
known to the study through the official reporting system. This 
means that about go percent of fatalities known to the press did 
not enter the official reporting systems, and the families and 
siblings of these dead children may not have benefited from 
whatever protective services were available in their communities. 

Surprisingly, the yield of the press survey of fatalities was iden- 
tical with that of a survey designed in the same manner that was 
conducted from July through December, 1965: 164 fatalities. 

The manner in which the injuries were inflicted is shown in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


MANNER IN WHICH INJURIES WERE INFLICTED 


Manner of Infliction Percent a 
Beating with instruments 43-53 
Beating with hands 39-34 
Burning, scalding 10.93 
Deliberate neglect or exposure 4:74 
Kicking 3.28 
Strangling, suffocating 1.28 
Locking in or tying 1.09 
Poisoning 0.73 
Drowning 0.55 
Stabbing, slashing 0.36 
Other manner 8.93 
Manner unknown 15.30 


a Percentages do not add up to 100 since several 
children were abused in more than one manner. 

Although nearly all incidents took place indoors in the child’s 
own home, they rarely took place in a dyadic context. In most 
incidents other individuals were present in addition to the victim 
and the perpetrator. Other children were on the scene in 62.11 
percent of the cases; the mother or substitute, in 26.59 percent; 
the father or substitute, in 5.65 percent; other adult members of 
the household, in 5.83 percent; children from outside the house- 
hold, in 3.47 percent; and adults from outside the household, in 
6.74 percent. 

In most incidents—go.71 percent—one perpetrator only was 
involved in abusing one or more children. In 7.83 percent two 
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perpetrators were involved, and in 1.46 percent the number of 
perpetrators was unknown. In most incidents—82.57 percent— 
one child only was abused. Two children were abused simulta- 
neously in 7.10 percent; three children, in 3.83 percent; four 
children, in 0.55 percent; and five children, in 1.82 percent. The 
number of victims was unknown in 1.82 percent of the incidents 
in the sample communities. 

The injured child’s health and welfare may depend to a consid- 
erable extent on action taken subsequent to the abuse. Delay in 
obtaining help may have serious consequences. A set of items in 
the comprehensive study focused on this issue. It was learned that 
the perpetrators themselves initiated help for the victims in 24.23 
percent of the incidents. In 36.43 percent, members of the victim’s 
household other than the perpetrator sought help. Thus in over 
6o percent of the cases the child’s own family acted to obtain help 
once they realized the results of the abusive treatment. School or 
child care personnel secured help in 16.03 percent of the cases, and 
in 28.96 percent, neighbors, visiting relatives, and so forth, pro- 
cured help. 

In order to obtain care and protection for the child, help was 
sought from a hospital or clinics in 52.64 percent of the cases; from 
a private physician in 6.19 percent; and from the police in 23.13 
percent. In 12.57 percent of the cases, contact was made with a 
public social agency; in only 1.28 percent, with a private agency. 

In 32.6 percent of the cases less than three hours passed between 
the incident and contact with the chosen source of help. In 13.66 
percent it took from three to twelve hours; in 14.21 percent from 
twelve hours to one day; in 9.84 percent, from one to two days; in 
12.20 percent from two days to one week; in 4.01 percent, from 
one week to one month; and in 2.37 percent, one month or more. 
The timing was unknown in 8.01 percent. 

Table 4 shows the official reporting sources for the incidents, 

Although private physicians were the first source of help in over 
6 percent of the cases, they filed the official reports in only 3 per- 
cent. Schools, an active source for reporting incidents, were not 
used at all as a source for help. The police and public social agen- 
cies are in some states the legally established recipients of child 
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abuse reports, and therefore they would not be “sources of re- 
ports.” 

The injuries in nearly 60 percent of the cases did not require 
hospitalization, and in nearly g0 percent no medical treatment 
seemed indicated at all. Of those requiring hospitalization, nearly 
one third were discharged in less than one week. Fewer than 28 
percent of the cases required hospitalization beyond one week, and 


TABLE 4 


OFFICIAL SOURCES REPORTING INCIDENTS 





Source Percent 
Hospital or clinic 54.83 
Private physician 3-10 

Subtotal 57.03 
Police 20.22 
Private social agency 0.18 
Public social agency 7.65, 
Public health nurse or visiting nurse service 0.91 
School or child care facility 10.75 
Other 1.82 
Unknown 0.55 

Total 100,00 


this group seems to represent the severe segment of the physical 
abuse continuum. 

Official intervention subsequent to abuse.—While social agen- 
cies were only a third choice as a source of help subsequent to the 
abusive incidents, they carried major responsibility in dealing 
with the children and their families later on. Social agencies were 
involved to some extent in 93.62 percent of the cases in the sample 
cohort; courts, in 52.09 percent; the police, in 46.81 percent; and 
the district or county attorneys in 21.86 percent. 

Of the children reported in the sample communities, 35.88 
percent were placed away from their families after the abuse inci- 
dents. In 15.12 percent of the cases not only the abuse victims but 
also siblings living in the same homes were placed. Homemaker 
service was made available to 3.64 percent of the families, and 
counseling services were offered to 83.06 percent. 

The suspected perpetrators were indicted in 17.85 percent of 
the incidents, convicted in 13.66 percent, and jailed in 8.01 
percent. 
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A TYPOLOGY OF CHILD ABUSE 


Based on observations throughout this study the conclusion was 
reached that physical abuse of children is not a uniform phenom- 
enon with one set of causal factors but is a multidimensional 
phenomenon. Following Alfred Kahn’s reasoning concerning the 
phenomenon of juvenile delinquency, to which he refers as 
“delinquencies,” © it seems indicated to refer to the phenomenon 
studied here as ‘“‘child abuses.” This term would suggest that the 
phenomenon, while uniform in symptoms, is nevertheless diverse 
in causation. Such an interpretation may help to avoid fruitless 
arguments between those who interpret child abuse as caused by 
psychopathology of the perpetrators and those who see the phe- 
nomenon as related primarily to social conditions. 

In order to throw some light on the many possible contributing 
causal contexts which may precipitate physical abuse of children a 
substudy was built into the comprehensive level of the study. 
Social workers who completed the study schedules were asked to 
complete for each case a checklist, including a set of circumstances 
which might or might not be present in any given case. The list 
was developed empirically on the basis of a content analysis of a 
pilot study conducted in California during 1966. 

The data obtained from this checklist will be subjected to a 
factor-analysis when all reports are submitted by the sample 
communities. However, based on preliminary tabulation of data 
from the 560 cases of the sample cohort, certain observations can 
be made. 

1. One major type of abuse includes incidents arising out of dis- 
ciplinary action by caretakers who respond in uncontrolled anger 
to a child’s real or perceived misconduct: 61.20 percent of the cases 
were checked as “immediate or delayed response to specific act of 
child” and 72.50 percent, as “inadequately controlled anger of 
perpetrator.” In this connection it may be noted that only in 21.86 
percent was the item “misconduct of child by community stan- 
dards” checked. This suggests that the perpetrators’ standards of 


6 Alfred J. Kahn, “Social Work and the Control of Delinquency: Theory and 
Strategy,” Social Work, X, No. 2 (1965) , 3-13. 
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misconduct were more severe than those of the general commu- 
nity. Concerning this major type it is also important to keep in 
mind that the majority of the sample cases came from a very low 
socioeconomic and educational background. Studies of child- 
rearing patterns have found a strong association between the use 
of physical means in disciplining children and low socioeconomic 
status.” It has also been observed that uninhibited acting out of 
aggressive impulses is more likely to occur among the poor than 
among middle-class groups. 

2. A second type involves incidents which derive from a general 
attitude of resentment and rejection on the part of the perpetrator 
toward a child. In these cases not a specific act but the “whole 
person,” or a specific quality of the person, such as the sex, the 
looks, the capacities, the birth status and circumstances, is the 
object of rejection. Of course, in these cases too, the child’s specific 
acts may precipitate the acting out of the general attitude of rejec- 
tion. ‘The item of “resentment, rejection . . .”” was checked in 
34-61 percent of the cases. This type seems related to “repeated 
abuse of same child by perpetrator,” checked in 49.18 percent of 
the cases. 

3. A third type is reflected by the item “persistent behavioral 
atypicality of child,” such as hyperactivity, high annoyance poten- 
tial, and so forth. These are cases which may be considered as child- 
initiated abuse. This item was checked in 26.25 percent of the 
cases. Again, this type may be related in any given instance to 
either one of the two former types. 

4. A fourth type is physical abuse of a child developing out of a 
quarrel between his caretakers. The child may come to the aid of 
one parent, or he may just happen to be in the midst of a fight 
between the parents. Sometimes the child may even be the object 


7 Daniel R. Miller and Guy Swanson, Inner Conflict and Defense (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1960) . 
The following relationship was found in that study: 


Social Class and Type of Discipline 





Noncorporal 
Psychological. Mixed Corporal 
Middle "6% 13% 11% 


Working 12% 36% 52% 
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of the fight. The item reflecting this type was checked in 9.11 
percent of the cases. 

5. The fifth type is physical abuse ined with a perpetra- 
tor’s sexual attack on a child. This may occur as a result of frustra- 
tion when the child rejects the advances or it may be part of a 
perverse sexual interaction. ‘This item was checked in 0.73 percent 
of the cases. 

6. “Sadistic gratification” of the perpetrator may be related to 
the fifth type. It was checked in 8.56 percent of the cases. 

7. The seventh type may be referred to as sadism sublimated to 
the level of ideology. The item, worded on the checklist ‘“‘self- 
definition of perpetrator as stern, authoritative disciplinarian,” 
also has a strong cultural component. It was checked in 28.96 
percent of the cases. 

8. The eighth was called “marked mental and/or emotional 
deviation of perpetrator.” This type is likely to overlap with 
several others and was checked, not surprisingly, in 46.99 percent 
of the cases. 

g. This is the simultaneous occurrence of abuse and neglect. 
Contrary to the hypothesis of investigators who consider abuse and 
neglect as mutually exclusive phenomena, this was checked in 
37.16 percent of the cases. 

10. The “battered child syndrome,” described by Kempe,® 
constitutes the tenth type. This item was checked in 15.85 percent 
of the cases. This too is expected to overlap with several other 
types mainly “resentment, rejection,” and “mental and emotional 
deviations.” 

11. “Alcoholic intoxication of the perpetrator at the time of the 
abusive act” constitutes the eleventh type. This item was checked 
in 14.75 percent of the cases. 

12. A very important type is the twelfth, “mounting stress on 
perpetrator due to life circumstances.”’ This item was checked in 
59-93 percent of the cases. Clearly, this type too is likely to overlap 
with several others. 

13. The thirteenth type is an important ‘“‘typical constellation” 


8H. Kempe, M.D., et al., “The Battered Child Syndrome,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, CLXXXI, No. 17 (1962) , 17-24. 
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which frequently tends to precipitate physical abuse of a child: the 
mother or substitute is temporarily absent from the home, work- 
ing, shopping, or for some other reason, and the child is left in the 
care of the mother’s boy friend or some other male caretaker. This 
type was the context for the abuse in 16.58 percent of the cases in 
the sample cohort and seems to deserve special attention in any 
preventive effort. 

14. The last type, similar to the previous type, is much less 
important as a typical context for child abuse. It is the temporary 
absence of the mother or substitute during which the child is cared 
for by a female. This item was checked in 3.28 percent of the 
cases. 

This typology is quite crude and will require further explora- 
tion and testing. The planned factor-analysis will be one step in 
this direction. One weakness of the typology may be the fact that 
its types are of different levels of abstraction. However, it may be 
of interest to note that in the current study this typology seems to 
have successfully covered most of the circumstances of abuse 
observed by the social workers who completed the study schedules. 
This is reflected in the fact that a residual item—‘other circum- 
stances”—was checked only in 3.83 percent of the cases. 

No single study, whatever its scope and resources, can be 
expected to answer all the questions concerning as complex and 
many-faceted a phenomenon as physical abuse of children. The 
study reported here is certainly no exception. It may also be too 
much to expect one report to communicate clearly the wealth of 
information yielded by a research effort which has lasted three 
years and has covered the entire nation. Moreover, there is also the 
risk of overshadowing the essentials with the many details, impor- 
tant though they may be. 

What, then, are some of the essential findings which can be 
pointed out at this time, in spite of the many limitations of the 
study? 

1. When this study was launched, the phenomenon of physical 
abuse of children had received massive, sensational publicity in 
the press, on radio and television, as well as much attention in 
professional meetings and publications. There was an emotionally 
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charged response since the phenomenon touched a sensitive spot 
with nearly all adults. This sensitivity may be due to the fact that 
many adults experience at times aggressive impulses toward chil- 
dren in their care with which it may be difficult to deal. 

Perhaps the major contribution of this study will be to put the 
phenomenon into a more balanced perspective. While the study 
certainly cannot claim to have uncovered the real incidence rate of 
physical abuse of children, it seems nevertheless possible to suggest 
that the scope of the phenomenon as a serious social problem has 
been greatly exaggerated. Physical abuse of children, as reported 
through legal channels, is a minor social problem in quantitative 
terms. Six thousand cases per year in a nation of g00 million, 
tragic as every single incident may be, do not seem to constitute a 
major social problem, at least in relative terms. In this connection 
one can point parenthetically to the fact that 3.5 million of the 
nation’s children live on AFDC grants, which may expose them 
permanently to more abusive conditions than a physical attack by 
a caretaker. This “legally sanctioned abuse of children” is cer- 
tainly a much more serious social problem than the physical abuse 
of a few thousand, and it is a social problem which could easily be 
solved if the nation truly cared for its young. 

2. Moving from quantitative to qualitative considerations, it 
may be suggested that the reported cases are the more serious por- 
tion of the phenomenon, since the degree of severity is likely to be 
an important criterion in the chain of complicated decisions which 
affect the selection of cases entering official reporting channels. If, 
then, the 6,000 reported cases represent as a group the more severe 
segment of the abuse spectrum, it can be suggested that in qualita- 
tive terms, physical abuse is by and large not very serious as 
reflected by the data on the extent and types of injury suffered by 
the children in the study cohort. Even if allowance is made for the 
gross underreporting of fatalities, physical abuse cannot be consid- 
ered a major maimer and killer of children. Again speaking 
parenthetically, if the nation is truly concerned with major killers 
and maimers of children, it should transfer the interest in child 
abuse to the high infant mortality rate and the inadequate, 
“maiming,” pre- and postnatal care to which the children of the 
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poor are exposed; or perhaps to the inadequate provisions for 
family planning and the outdated abortion laws which may be an 
important cause of maiming the lives of many unwanted children. 

3. Having pointed out that legally reported physical abuse of 
children is a less serious problem than it was thought to be, it must 
next be stressed from an epidemiologic perspective that the phe- 
nomenon tends to be overconcentrated among the poor. In other 
words, it seems to be one aspect of the style of life associated with 
the poverty syndrome. While it is certainly valid to argue, on the 
basis of much evidence, that the poor are more likely to be re- 
ported for anything they do or fail to do, and that their overrepre- 
sentation among the reported cases of child abuse may be a result 
of this kind of reporting bias, it must not be overlooked, neverthe- 
less, that life in poverty generates many stressful experiences 
which are likely to become causal factors in child abuse. The poor, 
then, are as subject as are the nonpoor to the psychological condi- 
tions which may cause violent behavior toward children. However, 
in addition, they are subject to the special stresses and strains 
associated with socioeconomic deprivation. Moreover, they have 
fewer alternatives and escapes than the nonpoor for dealing with 
aggressive impulses toward their children. Finally, there is the 
cultural factor, the tendency toward more direct, less inhibited, 
expression and discharge of aggressive impulses, a tendency 
learned apparently through lower-class socialization, which differs 
in this respect from middle-class culture and socialization. 

4. Based on the large cohort of cases analyzed during the 1967 
survey and comprehensive study, as well as on the cases reviewed 
during the 1966 California pilot study, a typology of the child 
abuses is now suggested to the field for further investigation. This 
empirically derived typology strongly supports the following set of 
concepts which were developed prior to the field work for the 
study.® 


. child abuse may be casually related to varying combinations of 
forces which emanate in part from the social environment and in part 
from pathological group processes and individual psychopathology. 
Incidents of child abuse may be thought of as being distributed along 


9 Gil, op. cit., p. 63. 
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a continuum, one end of which represents psychopathology and the 
other, environmental stress. Certain incidents may be situated at 
either extreme; most incidents, however, can be expected to lie at some 
intermediate point.® 


[There is no] absolute, qualitative difference between adults who 
physically abuse children and those who do not. Rather the difference 
is considered quantitative—one of degree. Many adults who never 
abuse their children may nevertheless harbor abusive fantasies and 
impulses toward them at one time or another. 


- . some children may be more provocative than others in their 
behavior and . . . may play a contributing role in their own physical 
abuse. Such behavior may derive from constitutional or congenital 
factors, from environmental experiences, or from both.1° 

Perhaps the most frequent type of abuse observed in this study 
is the disciplining by caretakers in response to actual or perceived 
misconduct of children. Such caretakers may be acting with good 
intentions, though possibly in a state of uncontrolled anger. They 
also may follow socioculturally determined child-rearing practices. 
They are not necessarily seriously disturbed individuals, on the 
contrary, they may be quite “normal” in terms of their social 
group. 

Other frequently observed types were incidents of abuse asso- 
ciated with severe environmental stress and various kinds of 
psychological disorders, as well as mixtures of these factors. In 
many incidents abuse also coincided with neglect. 

5. Of considerable interest for further clinical study are find- 
ings, or crude clues, concerning the troubled past history of many 
children, parents, and perpetrators, and the relatively high rates of 
deviance in many areas of biopsychosocial functioning. In many 
instances this deviance was noted during the period preceding the 
actual abusive incident. 

6. As for control, reduction, and eventual prevention of physi- 
cal abuse of children, several logical steps are suggested by the 
findings of this study. Since the reported segment of the phenom- 
enon reveals such a strong association with the poverty syndrome, 
one obvious route toward reducing its incidence is the elimination 


10 Ibid., p. 64. 
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of poverty from the midst of our affluent society. No doubt this is 
only a partial answer to the complex issue of preventing violence 
toward children, but perhaps it is the most important part of the 
answer, and certainly that part without which all other preventive 
efforts may be utterly futile. It also happens to be that part of the 
answer for which we have the necessary resources (assuming that 
we are willing to redistribute and share our national wealth) , and 
for which we possess the know-how of implementation,—provided, 
of course, that we make an unambiguous, high-priority, national 
commitment to the unconditional elimination of poverty, and 
that we are willing to assure to all citizens equal opportunity for 
the enjoyment of life, and equal access to an adequate income, to 
comprehensive health care, to proper housing, to education befit- 
ting their inherent capacities, and to cultural and recreational 
facilities. 

Additional aspects of this answer would be assurance of the 
availability of family-planning services as well as broad reforms of 
abortion laws. Such services and reforms should reflect the simple 
civil rights principle according to which any family, and primarily 
any woman, should be free to decide when and whether to have a 
child. 

The author’s personal value premises and bias have determined 
the selection of certain findings from the study for special empha- 
sis and comment, to the exclusion of many others which may be of 
equal importance. Moreover, the comments are subjective and 
must be distinguished from factual findings. However, such selec- 
tion and subjectivity are an author’s privilege as long as he clearly 
indicates the line between facts and commentary and interpreta- 
tion. ‘To do justice to all the findings and to different possible 
value premises and interpretations of the findings, would require a 
much longer presentation. 


Systems Approach to Managing 
Welfare Programs 


by ROBERT ELKIN 


ibe NATURE OF CURRENT PRESSURES On managers of 
welfare programs is made clear time and again in newspaper 
headlines, punctuated by fiery speeches by practitioners as well as 
by black leaders and white leaders, and is emphasized by bombs in 
the streets and a Poor People’s March in Washington. While the 
task which faces managers, planners, and financers of public and 
private welfare programs is little different from what it has been 
for many years, there is an urgent difference in the demands for 
change and in the search for more effective use of our resources in 
the battle against poverty, unemployment, substandard housing, 
ill-health, and child neglect. 

As pressures have developed which demand greater resources 
and better use of resources, we have increasingly recognized the 
interaction of the complex of community and human problems. 
When we look at the proliferation of specialized programs and 
organizational auspices which characterize the welfare field, it is 
almost beyond human capacity to describe or evaluate what we are 
doing in relation to the task which faces us. 

From this broad view, as well as from that of an individual 
agency or governmental unit, the problem of assessing what needs 
to be done and deciding on the most effective way of doing it is a 
complex one of high magnitude. It was in response to such an 
environment, in which highly complex decisions and controls 
were required, that a number of aids to decision-making and 
management have been devised and implemented in the military 
and industrial sectors. 
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In recent years, a number of these aids or management tools 
have been applied to welfare problems. Their potential appears 
promising for helping to resolve problems which existed for a long 
time, as well as many which are only recently recognized. We can 
expect to see a greater utilization of new tools: systems analysis, 
cost-benefit analysis, planning-programing-budgeting, computer 
technology, management information systems, and automation. I 
suggest that cost analysis and program service accounting and 
budgeting be added to this group. 

The systems approach is common to all these management tools, 
and I believe that an improved understanding of the systems 
approach is essential to understanding and effectively utilizing the 
new management techniques and technologies. 

Rather than attempting to present a series of definitions, let me 
cite as illustration a relatively simple problem with which I am 
currently dealing—the evaluation of a cost-analysis system. In the 
American University project on child welfare costs we have drawn 
up and field-tested a set of procedures for analyzing costs in chil- 
dren’s institutions which the agencies can apply with their own 
resources. As we set about the task of evaluation, we could have 
taken several different approaches. One approach might have been 
to focus upon the efficiency of an agency’s manual of procedures in 
producing the desired information; another might have been to 
focus upon the reliability of the instructions as these were applied 
in different agencies; and was a series of other specialized ap- 
proaches might have been taken. 

The approach we actually took was broader and was based upon 
the objective of the project, which was “to produce a cost analysis 
procedure for children’s institutions directed toward widespread 
annual administration using local resources.” 1 The goal of wide- 
spread annual use broadened our system of concern from the 
efficiency of the procedures within a single agency, or the reliabil- 
ity of the system among agencies, to consideration of what was 
involved in the total system. In the total system we included the 


1 American University Project on Child Welfare Costs, Evaluation of The Cost 
Analysis System for Children’s Institutions, a Plan Prepared by Project Staff (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Project, 1968; mimeographed) . 
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necessary steps in promoting, installing, and maintaining the 
widespread use of the cost system over a period of years in a variety 
of institutions. This broader system of concern cast the evaluation 
in a different framework and has resulted in different conclusions 
and plans for the future. 

While we continue to be concerned with the efficiency of agency 
procedures, we look upon that task as only one part of our total 
system; we look upon it as one subsystem within a total system of 
widespread annual use. One other subsystem with which we are 
concerned is the consultation which is needed to install and main- 
tain the cost system. It has become clear that the design and 
presentation of the cost system and the type of consultation it 
requires are related to another significant aspect of the system; 
that is, the competence of the agency staff to implement the pro- 
cedures. Obviously, then, the value and utilization of the cost data 
produced by the system must be sufficient to motivate agencies to 
commit money and manpower to it. Thus it was evident that the 
various elements of the system were highly interdependent and 
altering one aspect of it would affect several others. This in turn 
led to the observation that there are many choices of how to design 
the system and that an understanding of the impact of a particular 
approach must include knowledge of the relationship of the 
various parts or subsystems of the total system. 

Attributes of the systems approach.—It may well be suggested 
that our approach was simply the application of logic and knowl- 
edge of the problem. I would be the first to agree that logic and 
knowledge are basic tools of evaluation and decision-making. 
More important, however, is the fact that we consciously used the 
systems approach as a framework for the evaluation. Moreover, 
this framework is one which is applicable to a broad range of deci- 
sion areas. 

I hold no brief that there are only seven attributes of the 
systems approach. This organization does, however, seem to be 
appropriate to the purpose of this presentation. 

1. The first attribute which is demonstrated is that even in the 
relatively simple task of evaluating a cost system, there are a 
number of complex and interrelated elements. It is in the nature 
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of the decisions of today’s managers that recognition must be given 
to the balance and interrelationships of elements of a decision 
area. The fact that the impact of decisions reverberates on ele- 
ments of a system must be recognized and analyzed. In the cost- 
analysis illustration, this is represented in the requirement for 
uniformity found among the external users of cost information. 
This requirement, in turn, influenced decisions on the support 
services necessary for installation and in the design of the system 
itself. 

2. A second attribute of the systems approach is the significance 
of defining the system of concern. In delimiting the areas within 
which we were going to work, we needed arbitrarily to draw cer- 
tain boundaries. Careful attention to these boundaries is an essen- 
tial aspect of the systems approach. We might well have concerned 
ourselves only with evaluation of the efficiency of cost procedures 
within an institution. We could have been satisfied with publica- 
tion of a manual. Having completed that task, we might then have 
passed on to some other group the problem of deciding what was 
necessary to maintain the system on a widespread basis. In the 
framework of the systems approach we broadened our concern to 
consider the value of the data produced and the role of national, 
state, and regional organizations in supporting the cost system in 
an individual agency. We were also conscious of the fact that by 
broadening our system of concern we increased the complexity of 
our decision and must look at a number of aspects of the total 
system in a series of subsystems. A parallel to this kind of approach 
is illustrated in the Department of Defense where a project is 
defined to include all those activities directed toward a particular 
objective from the point of initial consideration through the devel- 
opment of a prototype, the production of equipment, the training 
of staff to maintain and utilize it, the procurement of facilities and 
personnel, and the commitment of funds to maintain the opera- 
tion.? Through this approach, our concern was broadened to the 
total system. 


3. A third attribute is the importance of stating the objective of 


? Richard A. Johnson, Fremont E. Kast, James E. Rosenzweig, The Theory and 
Management of Systems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963) , p. 113. 
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the system. In the illustration, you recall, we broadened our 
system of concern in keeping with the objective of the cost-analysis 
system. One of the most serious problems which faces the manage- 
ment of welfare programs is the fuzziness with which objectives are 
stated. ‘This will continue to be a serious obstacle to applying the 
systems approach to the management of welfare programs. This is 
a common problem for military and industrial managers as well. 
For the most part, organizational objectives tend to be stated in 
vague, broad terms or, many times, in terms of the means rather 
than the end. This can be illustrated in one service. The objective 
of foster family care has been stated as: “To provide care for a 
temporary or extended period in an agency-supervised home 
. . . for children whose parents are unable to care for them 
adequately.” * I suggest that this is a vague statement of a process 
rather than of an end objective. The objective is either unknown 
or unstated in this definition. 

If the objective were known and clearly stated it could dras- 
tically affect the system of concern and certain other aspects of the 
systems framework for decision-making, particularly that of iden- 
tifying alternatives. For example, the system of concern would 
become broader if the objective were stated as: “To assure all 
children unable to live in their own families’ homes an environ- 
ment to meet their needs and opportunities for reunion with a 
family of their own.” With such a system of concern, foster family 
care would become one alternative program to a series of others. If 
we included prevention of the problem of our target group in our 
objective, then we would broaden our system of concern even 
further to include casework counseling, day care, protective and 
other services. It is within a framework such as this that conven- 
tional programs can be seen in a new perspective for community 
or individual case planning—one which has a potential for cre- 
ative program planning and organization of service delivery. 

One of the more dramatic illustrations of the potential impact 
of clarification of objective is suggested in what are commonly 
called “services for unmarried mothers.” In one long-range plan- 


3 United Community Funds and Councils of America, Catalogue of Functional or 
Program Service Categories (New York: UCFCA, 1967) , p. 7. 
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ning program, the objective was defined “to promote social re- 
adjustment of unmarried parents through planning and counsel- 
ing individually or in relation to each other.”* In this 
community, the programs directed toward this objective included 
maternity homes and counseling services provided by a number of 
agencies. The programs served a couple of hundred unmarried 
mothers, principally white. If the objective had been stated as one 
concerned with services to families with illegitimate children, the 
target group would have been several thousand women and 
children, principally black, living in the ghetto area. The poten- 
tial programs to be directed toward this group would extend far 
beyond the programs of counseling and maternity home care for 
those few girls and women who sought agency assistance. 

4. The fourth attribute of the systems approach is the determi- 
nation and assessment of alternative ways of reaching the objective 
of the system of concern. 

In the evaluation of a cost-analysis system we had a number of 
choices available to us. For each of the alternatives, a cost (or 
requirement for resources) could be separated out, and a level of 
relative effectiveness in reaching the objectives of the system could 
be assessed. This conscious identification of alternative ways of 
reaching objectives and the use of methods to quantify the cost 
and effectiveness of as many of the alternatives as is possible are 
essential attributes of the systems approach. It is influenced 
strongly by economic theory. The search for the preferred way of 
accomplishing an objective is based on the concept that resources 
are always scarce in relation to needs. The established way of 
doing something, therefore, must be assessed as one alternative 
rather than as a sacred cow. These alternatives, however, must be 
recognized within the broad boundaries of the system of concern 
and the objectives of the system. 

This concept of alternative ways of reaching an objective is an 
essential aspect of such systems-related activities as cost-benefit 
analysis, the Planning-Programing-Budgeting System (PPBS), 
and, although not generally recognized as yet, program service 
budgeting to implement the standards of accounting. 


4 Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis, Guide for Community 
Action (St. Louis: the Council, 1963) , p. 68. 
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5. A fifth attribute is that of the integration of systems. Earlier I 
referred to the fact that within our system of concern for cost 
analysis we had included a number of subsystems. Most com- 
monly, these subsystems are considered as individual entities 
rather than as elements of a broader system. Within an agency we 
found three major subsystems related to cost analysis: the financial 
reporting procedures; the statistical gathering and reporting pro- 
cedures; and the work measurement or time study procedures. In 
order to construct a successful cost analysis within an organization, 
these three procedures must be viewed as subsystems of the cost- 
analysis system. A common language must be established which 
includes common definitions. Careful attention must be given to 
“interface,” or the way in which the subsystems feed into each 
other. For example, if the system is directed toward isolating costs 
of a children’s institution within a multiservice agency, each of the 
subsystems must produce information within the definition of the 
institution. Therefore, financial expenditures related to noninsti- 
tutional activities must be carefully defined and excluded from the 
cost analysis. The same boundaries must hold for service statistics 
and for time studies or work measurement procedures. 

In addition to the integration of these subsystems in the inter- 
nal environment of the agency, the over-all system of concern for 
our cost system included certain external environmental factors. 
For example, we concerned ourselves with the requirements for 
information in the environment external to the agency. The 
primary external uses of cost information were for establishing 
rates of payment for governmental purchase of care from volun- 
tary agencies, budgeting within governmental bodies for govern- 
mental services, and for compilation of national cost and program 
information by researchers and national public and private orga- 
nizations. The requirement for uniformity in the application of 
cost-analysis procedures became more important as we reviewed 
the external environment rather than the internal environment. 
It is evident that individually tailored cost systems may be insti- 
tuted within an individual organization. Our research indicates 
that these have been set up successfully. However, the information 
produced from these individual cost systems is almost never 
comparable to other cost information. In a system designed for 
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widespread national use, knowledge of service definitions and cost- 
allocation methods provides a uniform set of boundaries for the 
information and is a basis for communication of the information 
produced by the system. In addition, the data requirements of the 
external environment must be met by the type and format of 
information produced by the system. 

In studying the subsystems of a system, a theoretical framework 
or model is used as a point of departure. We must be concerned 
with: (1) inputs, or what is put into the system; (2) outputs, or 
what the system produces; (3) processing, or what is needed to 
convert inputs into desired outputs; (4) control, or some arrange- 
ment for supervising or monitoring the operations of the system; 
and (5) feedback, or transmission of information to maintain the 
system.® 

6. A sixth attribute is communication or data flow. This is 
essential to maintain feedback for the system. Only recently have 
we recognized that to manage complex systems we must under- 
stand how knowledge is obtained and how knowledge can be 
transferred. This is a basic requirement of the systems concept. In 
our cost-analysis illustration, as we recognized that there was a 
series of subsystems both within the agency and external to the 
agency, we realized that it is through the flow of data that the 
system becomes usable and that the output of the system is related 
to its objective. 

7. The seventh attribute of the systems approach is that of 
organization or of establishing organizational relationships to 
accomplish the objectives of the system in the most efficient way. 
One of the outstanding contributions to organization growing out 
of the systems approach has been the concept of project manager 
which has developed in the Department of Defense. A project 
manager is responsible for the total system of concern which we 
described earlier as beginning with the initial idea through main- 
tenance and utilization of the system.® Before this approach was 
taken, each of these various steps could well have been under the 


5 Stanford L. Optner, Systems Analysis for Business Management (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 3. 

6 David I. Cleland and David C. Dellinger, “Changing Patterns in Management 
Theory,” Defense Industry Bulletin, Il, No. 1 (1966), 3. 
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direction of different unit managers, and the effectiveness of the 
over-all system was severely hampered. 

The contribution of systems organization to the delivery of ser- 
vice is one of great potential significance in assessing welfare 
programs provided by a series of specialized agencies or govern- 
mental departments and bureaus. 

Let us now turn to a brief discussion of some of the new 
management tools to illustrate the application of the systems 
approach to welfare programs. It might be well to begin by a 
clarification of the term “‘systems analysis,” even though the field 
is new enough that there is still considerable lack of agreement 
among practitioners on precise terminology. 

Systems analysis and the systems analyst——There is a group of 
professionals who use the systems approach as a framework for the 
analysis of problem situations. “In addition to providing a useful 
frame of reference in complex problem areas, the systems ap- 
proach becomes a powerful analytic tool in problem identification 
and problem solving.” 7 The systems analyst has no cook-book 
approach to the resolution of problems. Rather he utilizes the 
systems approach as a framework within which he uses specialized 
techniques. One of the specialized resources is the application of 
technology to management problems, especially the computer and 
telecommunications; others are operations research and _ cost- 
benefit analysis. 

Systems approach and the computer.—lIt is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we clearly distinguish between use of the computer and 
the systems approach. It is possible to use the systems approach 
without any use of the computer. However, it is unlikely that 
successful computer applications can be made without use of 
systems analysis. 

The application of the systems approach to cost analysis cited 
earlier was conducted entirely without a computer. There are 
many such illustrations. For example, the evolution of a concep- 
tual base for defining health and welfare services® utilized the 


7 Optner, op. cit., p. vi. 

8 Robert Elkin, A Conceptual Base for Defining Health and Welfare Services 
(New York: Child Welfare League of America, Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, Travelers Aid Association of America, 1967; multilithed) . 
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systems approach and did not use the computer. The conceptual 
base was intended to be a framework for defining services for 
program: service budgeting. We looked upon the definitional 
problem as one of establishing the system of concern or boundaries 
within which program service budgeting would operate. We re- 
quired a clear statement of the objective of a service. The model of 
the service required recognition of its components and clear 
definitions of beginning and ending events of each component. 
This requirement provided two bases: (1) a uniform framework 
within which program statistics, work performed, and expenses 
could be collected within an agency; and (2) a program service 
structure within which the agency or community budgeteers could 
assess alternative programs for reaching a service objective. 

Although the systems approach may be used without the com- 
puter, welfare administrators should not reject the opportunities 
offered by the computer when it is utilized with a systems ap- 
proach. 

In analyzing complex management problems, the systems ana- 
lyst typically sees use of the computer as one alternative way of 
processing information. This requires being aware of the objec- 
tives of the system as well as of the constraints of such items as 
time, funds, personnel, and distance. It also may include the use of 
operations research or statistical procedures which would not be 
feasible within the time constraints of the decision area if some 
form of technology were not used. 

One exciting alternative suggested by the application of systems 
analysis to public assistance programs is automation at the pro- 
cessing of intake.® It is suggested that using inputs of “‘face-sheet”’ 
information and a computer search of eligibility in the manuals of 
the public agency, a computer can report instantaneously on 
presumptive eligibility. While an agency decision must still be 
based on the specific client situation, the computer could in 
seconds complete a search of all applicable eligibility factors and 
report out presumptive eligibility, initial budget, and factors to be 


9 John Harris, “System Design for Welfare Programs: the Role of EDP in Policy 
Decision and Administrative Planning” (Santa Monica, Calif.: System Development 
Corp., 1965; mimeographed) . 
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clarified or verified. It could also prepare inquiries needed for 
verification, budget authorizations, clothing orders, and so forth. 

This proposal for automation as an alternative to the present 
inefficient use of scarce manpower illustrates the use by a systems 
analyst of the systems approach. If the system of concern were 
broadened from that of public assistance, it would be entirely 
feasible to design a single intake interview that would give suffi- 
cient information to develop eligibility patterns and a budget for 
every public program operated by the community.?° 

Systems approach and management.—Basic to systems analysis is 
a search for significant elements and regular patterns. Only re- 
cently have we recognized that to manage complex systems we must 
understand how knowledge is obtained and how knowledge can be 
transferred. This emphasis upon capturing, transferring, and ana- 
lyzing information is essential to systems analysis. In discussing 
systems analysis in relation to management, Robert McNamara, 
then Secretary of the Department of Defense, said: 
The judgment inherent in the balancing of programs and systems can 
no longer be intuitive nor rely on past experience alone. The range of 
choice is too broad, the numbers of alternatives are too great. . . 
Systems analysis takes a complex problem and sorts out the tangled 
factors. It aims to assist the decision-maker by furnishing him with 
quantitative estimates of the effectiveness and costs of each of the 
alternative courses which he could choose.11 

Secretary McNamara went on to describe more fully the rela- 
tionship between systems analysis and the judgment of managers: 
I would not, if I could, attempt to substitute analytical techniques for 
judgment based upon experience. The very development and use of 
those techniques have placed an even greater premium on that experi- 
ence and judgment, as issues have been clarified and basic problems 
exposed to dispassionate examination. The better the factual basis for 
reflective judgment, the better the judgment is likely to be.12 

Systems analysis, then, is an application of the systems approach 
in a disciplined framework in which a variety of specialized tech- 


10 John Harris, “Automating Welfare: Potential and Problems,” Child Welfare, 
XLVII (1968) , 160-64. 

11 Robert S. McNamara, “McNamara Defines His Job,’ New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 26, 1964, p. 13. 

12 Ibid. 
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niques may be brought to bear on some problem. It is charac- 
terized by the objective way in which the elements of a situation 
are assessed as an aid for decision-making. In applying systems 
analysis to welfare decisions it is clear that the scientific method 
which systems analysis represents must be related by the decision- 
maker to other political, social, and economic considerations. It 
also appears clear, however, that systems analysis has an important 
place in welfare decisions because it does shed light in a situation 
where there is a heritage of emotion and bias.18 

As managers of welfare programs work with systems analysts 
they should be aware of the framework within which the analyst 
approaches his problem. A number of welfare administrators have 
already had experience in dealing with systems analysts in relation 
to automation of some aspect of their program. The early applica- 
tions of automation are usually geared to jobs which have always 
been viewed as routine clerical tasks. One example would be the 
processing of recipient checks. The availability of technology to 
assist in decision-making and administrative activities, not now 
considered amenable, is revolutionizing the management of the 
military and industrial sectors and must be given more consider- 
ation in the welfare sector. 

Systems approach and management information systems.—The 
application of the systems approach combined with technology to 
management information systems is beginning to be explored in 
welfare organizations. The requirements for sound, timely infor- 
mation for decision-making is a basic need in managing welfare as 
well as all other programs. In management information systems we 
are, in brief, concerned with specifying information which is 
required to make planning and operational decisions, to monitor 
the productivity of the organization and to meet external require- 
ments for information. To the systems analyst who sees an entire 
organization as a system, current procedures for acquiring and 
transmitting information appear as subsystems rather than inde- 
pendent and duplicating processes. Attention is given to current 
and future requirements for information rather than to current 


13 Arthur Spindler, “Systems Analysis in Public Welfare,” National Round Table 
Conference of American Public Welfare Association, 1967; mimeographed. 
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uses. Furthermore, attention is given to collective data once at its 
source and storing it in such a way that it can be retrieved effi- 
ciently for a variety of purposes. 

It is toward such management aims as these, as well as toward 
certain research requirements of the national organization, that 
the Family Service Association of America has launched an infor- 
mation processing center. Based upon the systems approach and 
uses of a computer, the following are some of its goals: 


1. Help practitioners get answers to factual questions rapidly and in a 
form suitable to their particular needs. 

2. Reduce the record handling and processing load on staff by shifting 
such of this work to machines. 

3. Enable agencies to invest once in assembling a core body of facts on 
families and services and then, using computer processing, derive a 
wide range of special reports from the one investment. 

4. Create a powerful national research tool.14 


Other illustrations of management information systems are 
found in individual agencies or states. The New York City Bureau 
of Child Welfare is establishing an information system which will 
produce reports for various levels of management control and will 
also produce data for program planning. The system will include 
an analysis of services recommended but not available and demo- 
graphic data on clients which previously had been buried in case 
records and available only through special study. The Florida 
State Department of Public Welfare moved into this area as a part 
of a comprehensive state-wide management information system. 

In each illustration of information systems cited, important 
questions have been raised for the participants. It is clear that no 
system of automation will resolve many of the conceptual prob- 
lems which have been tolerated for years by the welfare field. ‘The 
information systems require definitions of boundaries of services, 
statements of objectives, and appropriate statistics for measuring 
productivity of progress toward the objective. ‘The pressure to 
move toward resolution of these long-term problems in the man- 


14 Clark W. Blackburn, “The FSAA Information Processing Center: Meeting a 
Major Challenge to the Family Service Field,’ memorandum to executives of mem- 
ber agencies and pre-member affiliates (New York: FSAA, 1968; mimeographed) . 
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agement of welfare programs is a healthy pressure. It is a pressure 
we should respond to actively. At the same time, the partnership 
with systems analysts provides a new resource. ‘The systems ap- 
proach may well provide us with the tools we need to clarify our 
thinking and to establish a framework within which we can make 
better decisions and more efficiently manage our operations. 

Planning-Programing-Budgeting System.—Another important 
systems management technique is PPBS,* developed in the De- 
partment of Defense jointly with the Rand Corporation. While 
based on earlier performance budgeting, PPBS is directed toward 
top-level decision-making. It establishes a program framework 
oriented to the objectives of an organization within which a series 
of alternatives may be analyzed for their relative benefits and costs. 
It includes all the activities directed toward an objective over a 
period of years; it is not concerned only with a single year’s pro- 
gram plan or budget. 

In 1966 President Johnson directed the installation of PPBS in 
the nondefense federal agencies. In addition, a number of states 
and local governments have examined or are installing some form 
of PPBS. The widespread interest continues while efforts are 
being directed toward locating and resolving the problems of 
adapting the system in the nondefense area. 

As we consider PPBS, it is evident that each of the seven at- 
tributes of the systems approach are represented. It is the complex- 
ity of decision-making and the many available alternatives which 
have given rise to PPBS and have stimulated widespread interest 
in it. The program framework of PPBS is based upon the objec- 
tives of an organization. This, in turn, has defined the system of 
concern. (However, too often the system of concern, as well as the 
definitions of programs, has been simply taken to be the existing 
organization of a department or bureau.) An analytic competence 
is required in federal PPBS, usually staffed by systems analysts and 
economists who are responsible for erecting the framework of pro- 
gram objectives and for assessing costs and benefits of alternatives. 
This analytic competence, based on the systems approach, is a 
crucial aspect of PPBS. Three processes of an agency are inte- 


15 David Novick, ed., Program Budgeting (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965) . 
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grated into the over-all system: the planning and decision-making 
processes, the programing and operating processes, and the bud- 
geting processes. A set of procedures is established for collecting 
and transmitting information among the many units concerned. 
Some attention is being given to the organizational implications of 
PPBS. For the most part, however, most bodies appear to be in an 
early stage of officially recognizing that they have problems of in- 
efficient organization. We hope that this will be followed by more 
careful thought given to organizational implementation of systems 
concepts. 

For many of us who were involved in the early 1960s in 
attempting to do long-range community planning,?* the efforts in 
PPBS in welfare areas have both a familiar ring and a sound of 
hope. We recognize the problems of setting objectives and defin- 
ing services (or programs) . We nod self-consciously at the lack of 
information about program or financial data or of sound research 
findings on impact of programs. However, we are enormously 
encouraged by the application of the thinking of economists and 
systems analysts, especially in finding assessing costs and benefits of 
alternatives. Finally, the application of professional resources and 
technology to these problems has already brought considerable 
insight into welfare decision-making and shows promise of more in 
the future. 

Program service accounting and budgeting —A final illustra- 
tion of the systems approach which must be reported is one which 
is not yet generally recognized as such. I refer to the efforts to 
implement the standards of accounting, especially as they are 
represented in program service (or functional) budgeting.’7 I 
suggest that program service accounting and budgeting should be 
viewed as parallel in the voluntary welfare field to PPBS in the 
public sector. As such, it is important that there be compatibility 
in the two systems working in the same problem areas. In addi- 
tion, I suggest that because it has not been subjected to systems 
considerations, there are certain deficiencies which will provide 

16 Robert Elkin, “Evaluation of Long-Range Planning Projects,” in Proceedings 
of the 1963 Research Workshop of the United Community Funds and Councils of 
America (New York: UCFCA, 1963; mimeographed) . 


17 United Community Funds and Councils of America, United Fund Budgeting, a 
Manual of Policies and Procedures (New York: UCFCA, 1967). 
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obstacles to its full potential. Despite these limitations, program 
service budgeting has, in my opinion, great promise as a com- 
munity and agency aid for sound decision-making. 

Program service budgeting is set forth in a budget manual pub- 
lished in 1967 by United Community Funds and Councils of 
America. Its purpose is to establish uniform procedures for bud- 
geting the program services of United Fund member agencies. 
This emphasis on program services requires many of the elements 
of the PPBS framework, especially definitions of services and 
identification of units to measure productivity and progress to- 
ward service objectives. Earlier, I discussed the use of the systems 
approach in defining services. The systems approach also suggests 
that program service budgeting should include analysis of alterna- 
tive ways of reaching program objectives. This key systems attri- 
bute is lacking in the procedures as currently promulgated. With- 
out qualified professional analysis of alternative ways of reaching 
objectives, the new structure may become a bright but unfulfilled 
opportunity. It is this analytic concept and competence which was 
also missing in the long-range planning efforts by welfare councils. 
It is a crucial factor in a local community’s ability to make sound 
decisions in providing programs which effectively reach commu- 
nity objectives. It is a potential which I believe needs to be care- 
fully considered in the voluntary field. I question whether we can 
continue to depend on the intuitive judgments of lay budget com- 
mittees alone to determine voluntary agency service delivery sys- 
tems. In addition, the systems approach suggests that the voluntary 
and public sectors must be geared to planning procedures which 
are compatible as each attacks the same system of concern from its 
own vantage point. In the systems approach, the voluntary and 
public sectors may be thought of as two subsystems within a total 
system of welfare programs. 

An understanding of the systems approach is essential to under- 
standing and effectively utilizing the new systems management 
techniques. Current pressures upon managers, planners, and fi- 
nancers of public and private welfare programs call urgently for 
improved management of our resources and more effective deliv- 
ery of service. 


Eligibility Declaration in 
Public Assistance 


by SYDNEY E. BERNARD 


AR LAST EIGHT YEARS have witnessed a sustained and 
far-reaching criticism of our public assistance programs. Numer- 
ous reform proposals have been advanced, some planned to re- 
place, others to improve, the current system. One major reform has 
moved beyond the proposal stage and is already under way in a 
few jurisdictions. This innovation, “declaration,” drastically sim- 
plifies and improves the process through which eligibility and 
grant size are determined. In contrast to current practice, the 
agency accepts the client’s statement (declaration) about his own 
status—age, income, resources, residence, and so on. Declaration 
omits the time-consuming, expensive, and demeaning investiga- 
tion of every relevant aspect of every client’s statements. Though 
originally conceived as a vital reform within public assistance, 
declaration provides a revealing glimpse into the problems and 
prospects for eligibility determination in negative income tax or 
guaranteed minimum income programs. Eligibility and benefits 
under these programs must also be based on a determination of 
income and need. A demonstration that these judgments can be 
made at an acceptable level of accuracy and with a minimum of 
administrative cost, even at the lowest end of the income scale, will 
provide strong support for the argument that “universal” income- 
maintenance programs based solely on need can be cheaply and 
efficiently administered. 

Here we shall examine the experience (as of March, 1968), of 
the states that have introduced some variation of this declaration, 
the changes associated with this innovation, benefits and problems 
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encountered, strategies adopted for its introduction and projects a 
possible direction for the evolution of public assistance. The con- 
clusions are speculative, based upon agency reports and interviews 
with some of the participants.1 The paper can be seen as pre- 
liminary to a systematic investigation which would include stan- 
dardized measures of the innovation’s scope and impact on such 
relevant targets as clients, social workers, and interest groups in 
the agency’s environment. Such an investigation would test the 
accuracy of the reported observations about the innovation’s 
impact and the strategy developed for its implementation. 

Declaration was first used in public assistance? in 1962 in 
Alabama on a project basis and for eligibility redetermination 
only. It is now in operation, or is being placed in operation, in 
twelve states.? Though some of these states use declaration in only 
a few of their local agencies, I shall use the term “state” to avoid 
clumsier alternative phrasing. By the end of 1964 declaration was 
in use only in Alabama and West Virginia. By the end of 1966, 
California, Colorado, and Maine had begun experiments. In the 
first five years only five states instituted the program; in the next 
eighteen months another seven started, or announced their deci- 
sion to do so. In addition, at least four other states are actively 
examining the use of declaration for their program. 


1I am indebted to the staff of the state public assistance agencies for their as- 
sistance in forwarding project reports, copies of forms and manuals, personal cor- 
respondence in response to questions, and, in a number of instances, personal inter- 
views. A complete list of these documents is available upon request. Part of the 
research was carried out while serving as consultant to the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Social Services, Summer Faculty Demonstration Project, supported by the 
Bureau of Family Services, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

2A number of states had used declaration in their Medical Assistance for the 
Aged programs, and some went on to use it in the other public assistance categories. 
See George Hoshino, “Can the Means Test be Simplified,” Social Work, X, No. 8 
(1965) , 98-103. 

3 Date indicates initiation on full-scale or experimental basis: 1962, Alabama; 
1964, West Virginia; 1965, California, Colorado; 1966, Maine; 1967, Iowa, Louisiana, 
New York City, Wisconsin; 1968, Pennsylvania, Connecticut; to start July 1, 1968, 
Michigan; to start “after July ist, and under active consideration,” Maryland, Ore- 
gon, Texas, and Rhode Island. N.B. For stylistic reasons, I use the term “state” to 
indicate jurisdiction, though in some states the program is in use in only one or 
a few subdivisions. In New York State, for example, only two of New York City’s 
thirty-four centers are involved. 
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EXTENT OF INNOVATION 


The extent of innovation introduced varies greatly. Major 
variables along which -states differ are: (1) requirement of an 
interview with each applicant; (2) extent of organizational 
change introduced; (3) breadth of geographic coverage achieved; 
(4) inclusion of eligibility determination and redetermination: 
and (5) number of categories included. Other interstate differ- 
ences which were sometimes reported include; response of clients 
and staff members; extent of policy change introduced or devel- 
oped; and degree of community involvement. 

The application interview.—All states which use declaration 
have reduced their investigatory process; only Maine, Colorado, 
West Virginia, and Louisiana, however, allow eligibility to be 
established without an interview. California reestablished the 
interview when it discovered a 6 percent to 4 percent ineligibility 
rate, and despite the conviction that this was largely due to com- 
plex eligibility criteria. 

The interview is maintained in order to assist the applicant in 
completing the complex form, to allow the staff member to note 
possible inconsistencies and areas for additional investigation, and 
to offer and assess the need for social services. Home visits and rou- 
tine investigation of assets and incomes are not ordinarily re- 
quired. New York City, for example, requires that full investiga- 
tions of eligibility be carried out only on applicants with prior 
records of fraud or in “other unusual circumstances.”’ Louisiana, 
which uses declaration for redetermination only, has a staff mem- 
ber fill out the form from the case record and mail it to the recipi- 
ent with the request that he indicate any changes. 

Organizational change.—Organizational changes introduced are 
directed toward the separation of service from assistance. Surpris- 
ingly, organizational changes are not closely associated with estab- 
lishing eligibility by mail. Maine is the only state both to establish 
eligibility by mail and to separate the service and assistance func- 
tions. Pennsylvania retains the application interview in four ex- 
perimental counties but provides maximum separation. The total 
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assistance function, eligibility determination, redetermination, 
and interim changes in the grant are the responsibilities of the 
eligibility unit. All other states require the service unit to process 
erant changes, and many involve this unit in eligibility determina- 
tion in specified circumstances. The trend, however, seems to be 
toward a separation. 

Structural changes tend to follow a three-part organizational 
model: (1) eligibility unit; (2) service unit; and (3) validation 
unit. 

1. The eligibility unit prepares or receives the application and 
determines eligibility and grant status. There was an attempt to 
have the eligibility unit diagnose or assess service needs. ‘The ten- 
dency now is to define eligibility determination as a separate task. 
Educational requirements for this position are reduced and lower 
pay offered. Service needs, may be discovered by requiring service 
unit visits within ten to thirty days of application, mailing a list of 
services to the client, as is done in Maine, or adding a diagnostic 
and referral interview at the gateway to the process. 

2. Service unit innovations found in one or more states include: 
subdivision into short-term and long-term units; use of a pooled or 
agency caseload status; group orientation meetings to inform 
clients about policy and program; use of subprofessionals and 
volunteers; and a case-conference system which includes the client 
as participant. 

3. Validation units may be staffed at the subcaseworker level. 
They carry out a full investigation of a carefully drawn 10 percent 
sample of the caseload. Variations range from use of the case- 
worker to determine eligibility in a sample of his own cases to 
reliance on quality control rather than on separate validation 
units, with a smaller, one to 2 percent sample. 

Geographic breadth.—Only three states introduced declaration 
without a tooling-up or testing period in a county or district. Six 
states whose programs are from twelve to eighteen months old 
have extended the project to all parts of the states, and all states 
that have drawn conclusions from the test period report their 
intention to do so. The introductory period involves perfecting 
forms, changing policies (in some instances) , and training staff. 
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Eligibility process.—Nine of the twelve states determine both 
initial and continuing eligibility by declaration. Only Alabama, 
Louisiana, and West Virginia do not. 

Categories included.—All twelve states use declaration in their 
OAA category; ten include all the adult categories (OAA, AB, 
APTD) ; surprisingly, eight include or are experimenting with 
AFDC recipients; Wisconsin, New York City, and Pennsylvania 
include general assistance recipients.‘ 

Most of the innovations associated with declaration are internal 
to the agency. Two seem most likely to rouse strong overt public 
criticism: inclusion of AFDC recipients and establishing eligibility 
without a mandatory interview. It is striking, therefore, that eight 
states have included AFDC either in their initial plan (New York 
City, Iowa, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania) or as an extension of the 
existing system (California, Alabama, Maine, Colorado); and 
even more so that two of them, Maine and Colorado, do not 
require an application interview. 

It is evident that declaration is gaining momentum as it spreads 
across the country, but also that concern over public reaction 
seems to characterize the extent and structure of the innovations 
associated with it. Before speculating about the factors that may 
influence the extent of this innovation, it will be useful to exam- 
ine the amount of ineligibility that may be associated with this 
process. 

Not surprisingly, clients are reported to be as honest as the rest 
of us, surprisingly honest in many cases. Forms filled in by clients 
alone are observed to have fewer errors than those in which some- 
one, caseworker, friend, or prominent local citizen, helps them; 
often clients, when self-reporting, disclose assets not previously 
reported in interviews, and in West Virginia one fifth of those 
found to be ineligible, self-reported this fact on returning their 
form. 

A full assessment of declaration’s effectiveness in determining 


4The states and categories are: OAA, West Virginia and Louisiana; adult cate- 
gories, Connecticut and Michigan; adult and AFDC, Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Maine, Towa; all these and other programs, Wisconsin, New York City, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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eligibility benefits would identify four kinds of cases in which 
discrepancies are found: (1) errors of any kind, “defective appli- 
cations’; (2) errors affecting the amount of benefits though not 
eligibility per se, a much smaller number; (3) ineligible cases, a 
smaller number yet; and (4) eligible cases denied benefits; no 
state reported on these cases, though New York city plans to do so. 

Seven states reported the results of validation experience. Rates 
of defective applications ranged from a high of go percent to 35 
percent to a low of 2 percent to 8 percent. The high rate of errors 
was attributed less to client perfidy than to policy stupidity. 
Policies were complex and detailed, demanding, for example, 
exact reporting of cash value of insurance, property taxes, birth 
dates and places—all items in which innocent mistakes abound. 
Staff-produced errors are also frequently reported. Individual 
workers or whole units will be “overly strict’ in finding errors or 
omissions, as in mail applications, where items whose meaning is 
clear from context will be reported as errors or omissions. 

Reported ineligibility ° ranged from a low of zero to 0.04 per- 
cent to a high of between 6 percent and 7 percent. All but one 
state reported less than 4 percent. New York City’s rate, including 
AFDG, is less than 2 percent. California, however, reinstated an 
application interview in part because of an ineligibility rate (of 6 
percent to 7 percent) . The two major factors which seem to deter- 
mine the error and ineligibility rates are: (1) policy complexity; 
and (2) degree of close review by staff during the eligibility 
process. 

Current methods of full investigation, though tedious and 
demeaning, may not be efficient or effective. Staff members are 
usually not trained in investigation; assets, such as bank accounts 
transferred to distant banks, may be easily hidden; and both staff 
members and clients may resent the process strongly enough to 
reduce its effectiveness. There may, in fact, be a net reduction in 
costs with declaration since the expense of establishing eligibility 
is reduced and part of the burden shifted to the applicant as he is 
given the responsibility of completing his application. The saving, 


5 The reported percentage of ineligible cases includes an unknown proportion of 
deliberate attempts to defraud along with ordinary errors of reporting and inter- 
pretation. 
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which may be substantial, is then used to provide additional ser- 
vices of various kinds. 

There are no commonly accepted standards for a tolerable level 
of errors in public assistance administration. The range reported 
may seem too high or quite modest. We can, however, make a 
crude comparison with other government programs and with an 
earlier review of the AFDC program. As noted, validation reviews 
tend to find an ineligibility rate of less than 4 percent. An AFDC 
caseload review ° carried out by HEW in 1962-63 found similar 
or higher rates. They estimated an over-all ineligibility rate of 5.4 
percent, varying from eleven states with less than 2 percent to two 
states with over 15 percent. Their findings also indicate that 
complex policy criteria are associated with high rates of errors. If 
income were the sole eligibility requirement, fifteen states would 
have less than 2 percent ineligibility, and the two highest states 
would have 8.9 percent and 9.3 percent.” 

The Veterans Administration, using a highly simplified declara- 
tion form, declares that a spot-check comparison with social secu- 
rity records shows a 0.3 percent ineligibility rate. The federal 
income tax is the nation’s foremost self-declaration and assessment 
procedure. Arithmetical errors, ‘defects,’ are reported in over 
half the returns filed, and are predominantly (114 to 1) in the 
taxpayer’s favor. The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) audited 
(“validated”) 3.5 million returns in 1966—about g percent of all 
returns and probably a selected high-risk group. Almost 2 million, 
or at least 2 percent of taxpayers submit returns which are seri- 
ously in error.® To make a rough analogy, the IRS found that over 
50 percent of its returns were “defective” and discovered a 2 per- 
cent ineligibility rate. 

Since these conclusions do not lead the American people to 
recommend that the IRS make home visits or conduct investiga- 
tory interviews with each taxpayer, they suggest that much smaller 

6U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Eligibility of Families Re- 
ceiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children: a Report Requested by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee (Washington, D.C., 1963) . 

7 Ibid., Table 2, p. 13. 

8 Sar A. Levitan, Programs in Aid of the Poor (Kalamazoo, Mich.: W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1965), p. 16. 


9U.S. Internal Revenue Service, 1966 Annual Report (Washintgon, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1966) . 
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defect rates and quite comparable ineligibility rates ought to be 
tolerable in public assistance. 

Innovation can be seen as one possible response of organization 
policy-makers to internal or external pressures. Such pressures are 
transmitted in part through the operation of interest groups who 
press their demands upon policy-makers. Recent research suggests 
that the extent of innovation is related to a combination of three 
factors: (1) the motivation of the executive as indicated, for 
example, by his training and career goals; (2) resources available, 
indicated by agency size, variety and training of staff, and state size 
and wealth; and (3) barriers or resistances to innovation, such as 
lack of plan into which the innovation can fit, concern over impact 
on other program aspects, and controlling effects of external 
environment.?® 

Neither space nor available data permit a complete discussion of 
the relationship between these broad factors and the extent of 
change introduced by the states. It is possible to discuss in general 
terms the attitudes and activities of some of the interest groups 
who are or might become involved as resources pressing for, or 
barriers resisting adoption of, declaration. 

Innovation, then, can be described as, in part, a process of 
adjusting to the pressures of conflicting interest groups within a 
context of broad social change. The broad contextual pressures are 
indicated by the stark facts of precipitous rise in caseload size and 
costs, chronic manpower shortage, and the glare of public atten- 
tion as public assistance becomes a central political issue (and 
scapegoat) . 

The financial and manpower squeeze is easily indicated. Annual 
public assistance costs are around $8 billion; total caseloads pass 8 
million. Between January, 1967, and January, 1968, total costs 
rose about one-third, medical care costs increased 70 percent, case- 
loads (excluding Medicaid) increased 10 percent.1! By 1970, it is 
estimated, almost 100,000 social workers will be needed in public 
assistance, of whom about 31,500 should have had two years of 


10 Robert E. Mytinger, Innovation in Local Health Services, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service Publication No. 1664-2 
(Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968) . 

11 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advance Release of Pub- 
lic Assistance January 1968, Social and Rehabilitation Service (1968; mimeo- 
graphed) , Tables 1 and 2. 
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graduate training. In 1964 there were about 46,000 staff members 
in these agencies of whom only 2,200 had the desired graduate 
training.!? 

The conditions signified by these figures, squeeze public assis- 
tance agencies severely. Pressures to provide services are matched 
by pressures to limit or reduce costs. Innovations which have a 
potential for increasing caseload size are difficult to install. Decla- 
ration, however, is a remarkably inviting innovation. It advances 
the goals or satisfies the demands of many interest groups, though 
there will also be substantial opposition. Major support comes 
from groups who favor increased services and/or more objective 
procedures; major opposition, from groups concerned with in- 
creased cost or from some staff members who resist this change for 
a variety of other reasons. The pattern of innovations indicates 
that the scope of implementation represents a compromise be- 
tween these opposing views. 


INTEREST GROUPS 


The interest groups with whose positions we are concerned 
include: state or local agency executives; caseworkers and other 
line staff; clients; federal agency staff; political officials, Congress, 
governors, and state legislators; and professional organizations, 
particularly the American Public Welfare Association. 

Agency executives——lIncluding directors and central staff mem- 
bers, agency executives are probably the major source of this 
innovation. How can declaration help the executive? The man- 
power situation expresses itself in high turnover, low morale, and 
sheer staff shortage. The executive sees an opportunity to shift staff 
to services, raise morale, and reduce turnover. Higher priced, 
bachelor and master’s degree social workers can specialize in ser- 
vices, and lower priced eligibility technicians can be used in 
eligibility determination. Hard-pressed staff may be able to “man- 
age’ larger caseloads or, in ideal circumstances, caseload levels may 
allow the agency to secure 75 percent federal matching for “‘service 
costs” rather than the 50 percent administrative costs-matching 


12U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Closing the Gap ... in 
Social Work Manpower, Report of the Department Task Force on Social Work Edu- 
cation and Manpower, Office of the Under Secretary (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1965), p. 40. 
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formula. Not least, the executive may achieve personal and profes- 
sional career goals through developing a more service-oriented 
agency structure. 

Line staff—Caseworkers in particular exert considerable influ- 
ence both in supporting and in resisting this change. Supporters 
argue that the eligibility determination role absorbs time, energy, 
and motivation for their preferred role, service provision. 

A few staff critics may question clients’ trustworthiness. Most of 
their questions, however, are directed at separation of services. 
Oriented to the traditional caseworker-client model, they wonder 
whether everyone who “needs” service will receive it unless rou- 
tine application and redetermination interviews are maintained. 

Staff resistance is invariably reported to decrease or vanish in 
time or through staff turnover. Nor can one place the cause for 
this resistance solely upon staff attitudes. Complicated agency 
policy and a climate of deterrence encourage overly rigid and 
restrictive evaluation of mailed eligibility applications. To de- 
emphasize the traditional investigatory procedures, New York City 
and other cities and states assign newly hired staff to the eligibility 
unit. If innovation is a goal, even high staff turnover can be 
turned to advantage. 

No systematic report on client response is available at this writ- 
ing though New York City includes this in its research plans. 
Agencies report that clients welcome the change since it gives 
them “confidence and dignity.” Some uncertainty and suspicion 
were reported. Clients need to be told about the change and the 
reasons for it; some were concerned about “losing their case- 
worker,” and others resented the validation review. 

No one need doubt that clients place secondary priority on ser- 
vices and even on humane adminstrative processes until adequate 
financial assistance standards are set and implemented. Recogniz- 
ing this, declaration may still meet some important client de- 
mands.18 

13 Declaration was an explicit demand of the representatives of the Poor People’s 
March in a meeting with Secretary Cohen. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, “Conference of the Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, with Representatives of the Poor People’s March” (Washington, D.C., 
1968; mimeographed), p. 15. 
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Declaration can speed up eligibility determination and provide 
more rapid access to assistance. A group of applicants whose need 
is temporary may receive assistance and be encouraged to risk leav- 
ing the rolls for jobs since reapplication when need arises is rapid 
and simple. New York City’s experience suggests this possibility. 

Public assistance has often been criticized for reinforcing or 
creating feelings of powerlessness and dependency among the 
recipients. Briar lists agency characteristics which contribute to 
this and recommends structural and policy changes which might 
reduce this effect. He criticizes complex eligibility and budgeting 
procedures, distant and obscure decision-making processes, snoop- 
ing into daily activities, and linking assistance to other services. To 
reduce powerlessness he suggests radical simplification of eligibil- 
ity and budgeting, high visibility of agency decision-making, 
including enabling the applicant to understand the criteria ap- 
plied to his own claim, and high visibility and accessibility of 
agency procedures.!4 

Declaration produces or can lead to many of the desired reforms. 
For example, eligibility criteria are more visible, particularly on 
applicant-completed forms. Separation of eligibility from assis- 
tance reduces the implicit assumption that aid and services are 
linked. Introducing declaration often produces critical examina- 
tion of agency policies and procedures and may encourage or 
reinforce simplification efforts. Though few clients are now ac- 
tively demanding declaration, it can be a means for effectively 
meeting some of their demands. 

The federal bureaucracy.—At the federal level, state letters 
asserting federal interpretations of policy contain strong references 
to declaration. A recent example is found in the major revision of 
a section of the federal Handbook which includes within it refer- 
ences to policies which would apply should the state adopt a 
“declaration form in determining eligibility.” 1° The 1967 ad- 


14 Scott Briar, “Welfare from Below: Recipients’ View of the Public Welfare Sys- 
tem,” California Law Review, LIV (1966) , 383-85. 

15 Stephen P. Simonds, “Application Determination of Eligibility and Furnishing 
Assistance—Handbook IV—2o000-2400,” Handbook Transmittal 139, Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Washington, 
D.C., 1968) . 
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ministrative reorganization which created the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service explicitly separates the service and assistance pay- 
ments function. 

Professional organizations.—A persistent force for change stems 
from the American Public Welfare Association’s Technical Assis- 
tance Project. Sponsoring conferences, providing consultation and 
publishing new organizational designs, this group serves as a 
source of innovative ideas and as a communication channel for 
state and local agencies.1¢ 

Political officials and the public—Very few special interest 
groups maintain a set of persistent sustained demands upon public 
assistance policy.17 Compared to highway policy with its numer- 
ous and well-organized economic interest groups—service stations, 
cement makers, oil companies—public assistance operates in a 
political vacuum. The suggestion that executives have the key 
policy-originating function is largely based on this observation. 

Political interest groups who support the change would argue 
for its contribution to an objective and universal assistance pro- 
gram. Others, perhaps more conservative, support increased “‘ser- 
vices” as a solution to poverty. Liberals and moderates of both 
parties might use this issue as a low-cost “bold new innovation in 
public welfare.” 

In Congress, viewpoints are sharply polarized. Declaration is 
permissible in a number of programs, such as medical assistance 
for the aged, medical assistance (1965 amendments), and the 
Title V (OEO) work experience and training programs. The 


1967 Social Security Act amendments urge simplicity of adminis- 
tration: 


The committee bill includes a requirement that States determine 
eligibility and provide assistance under their cash assistance program 


16 American Public Welfare Association, Public Welfare—Challenge to Validity, 
Technical Assistance Project (Chicago: the APWA, mimeographed) , p. 21. For an 
authoritative discussion of Maine’s experience see Stephen P. Simonds, “Declara- 
tions and Incentives: New Approaches to Public Assistance,” Public Welfare, XXVI 
(1968) , 67-71. 

17 As the medical care component grows, interest groups have emerged whose 
activities belie that generalization. This is one reason that medical care costs in 
public assistance have risen more steeply than any others. Support for the basic 
generalization is found in Gilbert Y. Steiner, Social Insecurity, the Politics of Wel- 
fare (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1966) . 
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in a manner consistent with simplicity of administration and the best 
interest of recipients.18 
Congressional voices can also be heard demanding exactly oppo- 
site policies. The Senate Appropriations Committee “strongly 
urge [the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to] direct 
the States [that] thorough checks including inspection of the 
premises, with the permission of the client, are required in all 
determinations of eligibility and continuing eligibility.” 
The Congressional discensus and the sharply conflicted public 
opinion reflected there operate as an important but ambiguous 
constraint on executive strategy. Before moving to a discussion of 
this strategy, it is useful to summarize the arguments usually 
advanced for declaration: 
1. Continuing and persistent staff shortages may be partially 
relieved. 
2. The federal matching grant may increase from 50 percent 
“administration” to 75 percent “services.” 
. Client dignity and functioning are enhanced. 
4. Welfare rights organizations’ demands for rapid and objec- 
tive decision-making can be met. 
5. Eligibility determination is less subject to the interpretation 
of individual staff members. 
6. Policies are reviewed, made more objective and rational. 
. The quality and quantity of services can be improved. 
Staff members with advanced training may be employed at 
the direct-service level. 

g. A focus on service and agency streamlining may serve a po- 
litical and public relations function as a “‘bold new innova- 
tion in public welfare.” 

10. Experience with the use of declaration in Medical Assistance 
for the Aged, Medicaid, and Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity Title V projects, show that the procedure is workable. 


©9 


cont 


18U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Finance, H.R. 12080 Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, Decisions of the Committee Announced by the Chairman, 
goth Congress, ist Session (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1967), p. 27. 

19 U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1968, 
Report No. 469, goth Congress, ist Session (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 68. 
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11. The 1965 and 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act 

contain language urging “simplicity of administration.” *° 

Using rough and impressionistic measures of the extent of 
change associated with declaration, I have ranked the states by the 
extent of change introduced. Highest scores go to those states 
which restructured agency roles through separation of eligibility 
services; include AFDC in the system; instituted a permanent state- 
wide system; use for both eligibility determination and redeter- 
mination; and do not require an interview for eligibility deter- 
mination. Though each one may not have introduced these inno- 
vations, California, Maine, Pennsylvania, and New York City 
made the most extensive changes; followed in descending order 
by Connecticut, Colorado, Iowa, Wisconsin, Alabama, Michigan, 
West Virginia, and Louisiana. 

Returning to the three broad factors that indicate the probable 
extent of innovation—executive’s motivation, resources, and bar- 
riers—this listing of states allows us to speculate about the factors 
that might explain the differences between states and the imple- 
mentation strategies adopted by them. The four top states all are 
recognized as having strong, highly skilled, professional, executive 
leadership (though this tends to be true of the whole group, while 
other states with similar leadership are not on this list). Three of 
these four states are also among the nation’s richest and largest. 
Maine’s position is clearly not due to state wealth (ranking g5th 
in per-capita income) but may be due to strong leadership in the 
highly professionalized state agency and to the absence of some 
crucial barriers to innovation. A likely hypothesis suggests that 
public prejudice directed at a large Negro population serves as a 
crucial barrier to public assistance innovation. In Maine, this 
barrier is relatively slight (nonwhites are 0.6 percent of the state 
population) . In the other states, substantial resources and strong 
leadership may have been sufficient to overcome this barrier. Of 
the four lowest ranking states, three are among the lowest in 
average per-capita income—Alabama (47th), Louisiana (44th), 


20 Jules H. Berman, “The Means Test: Welfare Provisions of the 1965 Social Se- 
curity Amendments,” Social Service Review, XL (1966), 173; and H.R. 12080, So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967. 
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and West Virginia (4oth) ; three of the four, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Michigan, have high proportions of Negroes or a major urban 
area with a high proportion of Negroes within its boundaries.?1 

These frankly speculative attempts to explain the activity of the 
twelve innovating states leave us with the equally interesting ques- 
tion of the explanation for the delay or inactivity of the other 
thirty-eight states. All twelve states are pioneers in this innovative 
area, and two of those with least change were also the first to intro- 
duce the process into their agencies. 

Executive strategy in introducing declaration followed a pru- 
dential incremental model. States which have complex eligibility 
criteria and are highly concerned about criticism for allowing 
ineligibles on the rolls tended to retain interviews and other 
reviews of applicant statements but also to consider policy sim- 
plification. 

Declaration was not a response to massive public demand. The 
bulk of public interest and informed innovative activity is rightly 
focused on the far more basic question of raising benefit amounts 
and extending them to the tens of millions who are covered inade- 
quately or not at all by existing income-maintenance programs. 

Leadership has come from within the agencies themselves. The 
early pattern seemed to be state-level staff discussions followed by 
a testing period in a few counties, leading more or less rapidly to 
state-wide adoption. The two major audiences are the agency’s 
line staff and the federal government. Little publicity was asso- 
ciated with this process though, some executives pointed out, “‘no 
attempt was made to hide it.” ‘The innovation was often proposed 
as a technical improvement to increase staff efficiency. References 
were also made to improved client functioning and increased dig- 
nity, though not in response to overt client demands. During the 
last eighteen months, the process has accelerated. Some states are 
omitting the pilot project stage, innovations are more substantial, 
covering more categories, and including broader organizational 
restructuring. 

21U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, State Data and State 
Rankings in Health, Education, and Welfare, Part 2, 1965 edition, Health, Educa- 


tion and Welfare Trends (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966) , 
Tables S—g and S-42. 
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New York City added a vital ingredient, legitimating the inno- 
vation through favorable national newspaper publicity. In addi- 
tion, New York City was the first to include systematic and 
comprehensive research on these projects and by calling attention 
to the inclusion of AFDC encouraged extension to this category. 

On the state level, Maine provides another model for the 
deliberate mobilization of public support. Though public assis- 
tance is not a central political issue, Maine’s state department 
made explicit efforts to notify the public through news releases 
and a series of state-wide public forums at which declaration, 
separation, and other program elements were drawn to public 
attention. 

Public assistance is in the midst of one of its more and more 
frequently recurring crises. ‘The program’s leaders are searching 
for an adequate response to this crisis. Personnel shortages evident 
throughout social welfare mock efforts to deliver a humane service 
program. “Welfare” is increasingly being used as a code word for 
racial prejudice, and is a safe means of beating the poor, especially 
poor blacks. Societal change which produces larger and larger 
numbers of unemployed and underemployed, either through their 
lack of skills or the absence of available jobs, raises to the center of 
social policy the question of the adequacy of public assistance as a 
mass income-maintenance program. Despite the centrality of this 
issue, many of the proposals suggested for replacing public assis- 
tance, such as the negative income tax and children’s allowances, 
will not, in the form presently proposed, abolish and in some cases 
will not substantially diminish the need for public assistance pro- 
grams. Yet, few defenders of public assistance would argue that it 
would serve as an adequate mass income-maintenance program in 
its present form. 

Declaration offers a productive route out of this impasse. The 
necessity for large-scale service programs will continue. Mixing 
those programs with financial assistance in a punitive social con- 
trol framework aborts the promise of services and makes income 
maintenance a socially divisive function. Therefore, separation of 
services from assistance and introduction of declaration is of value 
whether public assistance is continued or some alternative is 
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adopted. In all these proposals, declaration stands as a central tech- 
nique for removing the most abusive aspects of the means test. 

It is possible to see two versions of a future public welfare pro- 
gram. Separation of services from assistance and the introduction 
of more objective eligibility determination and grant provision 
would allow the continuation of a public assistance income- 
maintenance program of the type envisioned by the Advisory 
Council. In that system there would be a federally supported 
universal floor of public assistance administered by the existing 
state agencies. Conversely, if this role or some substantial portion 
of it were picked up by a negative income tax or children’s 
allowance program, it would still be possible to maintain the 
public assistance structure as a nationwide service provision 
mechanism. 

So, experiments with self-declaration and separation of services 
offer us, in addition to their immediate benefits, a glimpse into a 
possible social service world of the future. 


Peace and Disarmament as a 


Social Work Objective 


Oy ARTHUR). hatZ 


dic TASK OF THIS PRESENTATION is not to make a case 
for an immediate unilateral end to the holocaust in Southeast Asia 
or to pursue the view that as a nation it is imperative to make a 
radical shift to a position where war or the threat of war no longer 
becomes an instrument of national policy. Such arguments have 
been well developed and documented in countless other pub- 
lications.? 

The position discussed here is predicated on the assumption 
that to most people in social work these objectives are in theory 
acceptable. There is little question that they fit into that system of 
values by which many of us personally live and professionally 
practice. 

The position advanced is a simple one, namely, that while there 
exists a state of war in this nation, there can be no more significant 
or important piece of professional business on the agenda of the 
social welfare institution, the profession of social work, and the 
practice of each individual social worker than bringing an end to 
this war and eliminating the threat of future wars. In supporting 
such a thesis, one is continuously faced with the charge of unrealis- 
tic arrogance. Is the social work profession truly in a power posi- 
tion in this society to secure the monumental ageless dream which 
has historically eluded human civilization? 

There is evidence to suggest that such a position is neither 


1 One interesting compilation and review of particular interest to social workers 
is the recent paper prepared by Flora Davidson for the NASW Committee on Peace 
and Disarmament. 
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unreal nor arrogant although, to be sure, it is decidedly idealistic. 
It is not being suggested that the pursuit of peace should be the 
exclusive concern of and for the profession of social work. What is 
being advanced is a serious charge to this profession to invest itself 
formally and publicly with a maximum of resources in direct 
action toward efforts to affect national policy on the highest level 
for peace and disarmament. Furthermore, this charge must be 
accepted with a sense of priority and urgency on all levels of pro- 
fessional practice, second to no other. In this respect the scope of 
professional practice must be defined as not being limited to the 
social policy arm of our system, but must include ‘‘on-the-line” 
practitioners in local agencies which deliver services to individ- 
uals, families, small groups, neighborhoods, and communities. 

The following questions arise: 

Why should peace and disarmament be a primary issue for 
professional social work practice? What kind of social work pro- 
gram goals can we set: What are the methods for accomplishing 
such objectives? 

The first question is classically raised by representatives of the 
agency system, namely, supervisors, administrators, and board 
members. Why should the social worker react to this issue as to a 
professional one, on agency time, while to the rest of society it is 
merely part of the business to be transacted on the personal, polit- 
ical, or civic level? The argument is advanced that the issue of war 
is inevitably tied to politics, a most controversial arena. Certainly, 
politics is a forum in which traditionally the social worker has not 
been deeply involved as part of his professional practice. In some 
cases even the off-duty worker is inhibited, by legal means or 
otherwise from becoming actively involved in politics—a distinc- 
tion that neither the social worker nor any other professional can 
longer afford to accept. We have too long been threatened and 
warned by the political power structure to stay away from their 
domain on the pain of economic retaliation. We have, by and 
large, acquiesced. Today however there are positive signs of a new 
stirring to claim political potency, with participation by all 
segments of the community including the helping professionals. 

This issue was directly confronted in a newsletter published by 
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the Los Angeles area chapter of NASW when they correctly 
labeled the war in Vietnam a moral issue. There can be no greater 
ethical concern for the human experience than that which in- 
volves the sanctity of human life. ‘To that extent most wars repre- 
sent the supreme immortality, since man is called upon to take 
human life without the classic extenuating circumstance of de- 
fending his own life or the lives of others. 


Rabbi Robert Gordis is quoted as saying: To permit politics and 
ethics to be divorced from each other is fatal to the future of society. 
The basic insight of the Biblical world remains true, a society divorced 
from morality must perish. While politics and ethics may seem to 
diverge, it is the task of leaders and citizenry of the free society to 
bring them into harmony.? 

This then, is the task of men with conscience. Is social work 
capable and willing as a profession to carry a substantial part of 
that burden? 

Perhaps with the exception of the clergy no other profession is 
more directly bound in daily practice to a system of values, with a 
central concern for the ethic of humanism, than is social work. 
Not only is this value expressed in the light of man’s concern for 
his fellow man but more important is the concern for the existence 
of human life and its qualitative perpetuation. Not only are these 
values specified in schools of social work, but they become measures 
and standards for the selection of students and for their evaluation 
as potential members of this profession. The Council on Social 
Work Education includes these values prominently in its cur- 
riculum objectives statement. More important, they are built into 
the ethical behavior norms of the profession through the NASW 
code of ethics, which prescribes approved practice behavior. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the issue of war is one that the 
social worker is not professionally free to ignore should he 
choose to do so. No formal charge for this responsibility seems 
necessary since the fundamental prescriptions of the professional 
ethos demand action. 

What is the base of this value system about which we talk so 
much? At times even our most perceptive specialists are unable to 


2 The Record, II, No. 3 (1966) . 
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make more than very general allusions in a fuzzy fashion to these 
concepts. Do we, indeed, have a clear guide to the selection of 
criteria by which we make professional decisions? Perhaps we do 
not focus upon them in practice as clearly as we should? The dis- 
cussion of values is not popular in actual practice. Nevertheless, 
they exist to answer certain questions: Why should we be helping 
people? How do we set priorities for those whom we do help? 
What are the methods by which this help is provided? What kind 
of results we should be able to expect? The answers to these ques- 
tions are not controversial since they form the backbone of 
practice norms. Decisions concerning values do not have to be 
submitted to an agency’s administration or to its board for policy 
approval. Values are deeply rooted in our tradition, history, and 
practice, drawn from the fundamental tenets of enlightened phi- 
losophy, religion, and political experience, predating the exis- 
tence of this nation by a thousand years. They are, in essence, our 
professional guts. 

The supreme value for social work is clearly that of human life, 
the condition of existence. That is the ultimate, most precious, 
most valuable, most significant, and most important phenomemon 
of them all. It must be protected, cherished, nurtured, loved, and 
safeguarded with infinite care and tenderness. 

At times we are forced to ask: “Which life or lives are we most 
concerned withe” According to this value system, no such choice is 
possible. I cannot consider that my life is more important than 
yours, white over black, young over old, Christian over Buddhist, 
American over Asian. It is all part of human existence, and every 
single life has equal priority. 

The one greatest threat, therefore, to the existence of life in 
contemporary society is war. Given our value system we cannot be 
impressed with the fact that Americans have the capability of 
destroying ten lives of the NFL forces for every one lost by us. It 
only serves to further compound the violation of our ultimate 
professional value, and humanity’s most fundamental ethic. Yet 
the state of war, and the Vietnamese war in particular not only 
develops the capacity for brutally extinguishing life, but for those 
who participate in the destruction as well as for those who may 
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observe it, as many of us do by means of television, there is pro- 
vided a philosophical and psychological framework to rationalize 
the transgression. Since he is unable to justify his service by the 
extenuation of self-defense, the American soldier in Vietnam is 
subjected to a dehumanization program. The enemy is no longer 
a human being. To destroy a Vietcong soldier is not to take a life. 
He is only a “gook” or a “slope.” This reflects the same dehu- 
manization that is applied to the sideshow “geek,” the unfortunate 
psychotic or alcoholic who is exploited in the carnival’s “wild 
man” exhibit. Such dehumanization makes easy the misuse of hu- 
man life. 

There are some who hold to the position that there are occa- 
sions when the quality of life is a more important value than the 
existence of life itself. Hence we hear, “Better to kill and to die 
than to risk communist slavery and oppression.” 

To be sure, the value of life quality is undeniably important in 
our value system. Yet logic demands that there be no discussion of 
the quality of life when life itself is threatened with extinction. 
The argument that one should risk death and involvement in 
wholesale slaughter to protect the quality of life for a future 
generation is indeed a moot one in this rapidly changing and shift- 
ing ideological world. There have been but few instances when it 
could be said, ten or twenty years after a war, of those who died 
that their death and their killing have served a purpose, noble or 
otherwise. 

Yet these same values, which determine the criteria for the 
quality of the good life to which social work subscribes, are simul- 
taneously utilized by the political-military complex as goals to 
rationalize the war in Vietnam. These might be summarized as: 

a) Insuring the dignity of each man’s status 

b) Maximal self-determination for each life 

c) Social justice for all lives 

d) Maximal self-development and enrichment opportunities for 

each life. 

If the American military forces are bringing these values to 
Southeast Asia, it would be news to Southeast Asians and an item 
of extreme interest. The social worker must protest, therefore, as 
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a matter of professional ethics a national policy which threatens 
or forces the extinction of any life except in the realistic and un- 
mistakable defense of other lives. 

If this is the supreme ethic guiding professional social work 
behavior, how close do we come to its realization? What has been 
the meaning of long and painstaking social policy efforts, the work 
of administrators and practitioners in child welfare, for instance, 
during the past twenty years in nurturing, protecting, enriching, 
and guiding the lives of countless American children, the very 
children who may now be among the 25,000 dead or the 100,000 
casualties in Vietnam? Who can consider himself a proponent of 
child welfare who does not cry out against an American political- 
military policy responsible for 250,000 Vietnamese children dead, 
and by conservative estimates close to one million child casualties? 
Can any of us today make claim to the title of “child welfare 
worker” without crying out in protest against the napalm burning 
of young and innocent flesh? Should it make any difference that 
the scorched flesh is brown and Asian or communist? 

Having attempted to answer the question of why this issue 
should be clearly of highest priority on the agenda of professional 
practice, we now come to the question: ‘What, realistically, can 
social work do?” This is an international issue to which, we are 
constantly reminded, social work brings no special competency. It 
is, further, an issue emotionally charged with political and eco- 
nomic systems in conflict. 

The international nature of the issue reflects primarily a na- 
tional policy concern, one which of late has demonstrated some 
small evidence of responsiveness to massive public pressure. It is 
difficult to be clear as to the nature of the intentions of the Admin- 
istration, despite the President’s announcement of a change in 
national policy, including his own decision not to seek the presi- 
dency again. Publication of recent directives by the military to 
escalate aggressive military action by American forces, and the 
increasing casualty rates on both sides while peace discussions: are 
under way, leaves us all somewhat bewildered. 

Yet this nation was capable of producing a movement of neste 
pressure, brought about by religious leaders, college students and 
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faculties, and professional organizations. These were men and 
women brave enough to risk incurring the displeasure and dis- 
affection of, and retribution by, the power establishment. ‘This 
movement gave support to fielding a national antiwar political 
alternative, which in a small but meaningful manner seems to 
have effected a change. Social work has been too little represented 
in these ranks; and we are desperately needed, for the fight has just 
begun. 

Is it necessary to have a special professional competence to lobby 
for peace? The answer is obviously “No.” But social work does 
have a very special competence in organization of aggregates of 
people—small groups, individuals and families—toward such 
efforts. We are “influence agents.” 

Should we be concerned with the effects of possible undue 
influence on clients? If we choose to, we can attempt to lead, but 
we also can function as enablers and encourage others to lead. 
Followership is a phenomenon invested with a decision-making 
process of its own, mostly based within the follower. 

To the issue of direct practice activity in relation to peace 
efforts, what can and must the professional worker do in order to 
carry out this charge as priority? 

To begin with, there must be uncompromising insistence that 
the objective of “peace now” become the Number one issue in the 
social policy objectives of the NASW. It must also achieve that 
status in every other national, state, regional, and local social 
welfare association, organization, and agency. Despite the natural 
reluctance of professionals to raise this issue lest they be disliked, 
tainted with the brush of Leftism, and faced with economic re- 
prisal or diatribe, we must be prepared to stand up and be 
counted. The issue must be joined. Inevitably there are support- 
ing forces which spring from the most unlikely sources to bolster 
individual attempts. (Eugene McCarthy’s experience seems to 
substantiate this.) 

Is it accidental, for instance, that the 1967 NASW social policy 
objectives * focus on domestic concerns first and international con- 
cerns second, and that under international objectives only a little 


3 Washington Memorandum, January 12, 1967. 
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more than one page in a seven-page document is devoted to peace 
and disarmament, beginning on page 7? What objectives do take 
priority in this document? Social insurances, public assistance, 
Title XIX, child welfare, health care, home rule for Washington, 
D.C., economic opportunity programs, civil rights, social work 
manpower, and others far less important. 

While many of these areas are of great vital concern to the 
improvement of the quality of life for the American population 
and should be consistently and vigorously advanced, there is an 
inevitable tendency to crowd the issue of peace from the agenda. 
Witness the 1965 National Conference on Social Welfare and 
every national, regional, state, and local conference in the last 
several years. No general forum session of major impact has ever 
been scheduled. Is it an accident that our social welfare leaders do 
not choose to focus on the issue of peace? They rationalize, too, 
that we have no special competency, that “‘peace’’ is a “political” 
matter, that it is not germane to the professional nature of our 
functionally assigned tasks in society, and that the other vital issues 
which have priority leave us no time. 

Their underlying motivations, however, might be looked at in a 
somewhat different fashion. We are all, as institutionally em- 
ployed workers, now either part of an establishment dominated by 
a political-military industrial consortium which chooses war as an 
instrument of national policy, or we are beholden to this establish- 
ment for our professional status and material comfort via concern 
for our jobs, current government grants, or the promise of future 
favors. Social work is currently cooperating with the federal 
government to a degree hitherto unsurpassed. Do we dare risk that 
cooperation? Do we dare afford controversy? 

Who among us would take the risk of publicly expressing the 
great disappointment that we may feel because the herculean 
figures of social work who now reside on that Mt. Olympus among 
the gods of public policy have uttered not a single public state- 
ment supporting even the NASW position on peace and dis- 
armament? 

The risks are great, in government or out, yet it seems safe if not 
fashionable to make pilgrimages to the halls of social legislation, to 
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lobby and testify at hearings on civil rights and antipoverty. We 
can even remark publicly today without too much fear that 
America is a “white racist society.” But are we ready to say in the 
hearing rooms of Congress that this nation’s policy of war and 
nuclear armament places it on a level with the most brutal, 
inhumanistic, and savage societies of all time? Yet this is exactly 
what social work must be professionally prepared to say. We must 
volunteer to lobby for, and seek opportunities to testify at hear- 
ings on, a policy of peace and disarmament, as well for the classic 
social welfare policy issues. Peace is the ultimate social welfare 
policy issue. 

As administrators and executives, we should individually be 
prepared to take stands and attempt to convince social agency 
boards to take similar positions as a matter of social welfare profes- 
sional concern. Agencies should be encouraged publicly to an- 
nounce these positions and to hold educational meetings in neigh- 
borhoods and communities for purposes of discussion and action. 

Practitioners need to make the issue of war infringement on the 
human condition one which they can comfortably discuss with 
individuals, families and groups who are directly or indirectly 
affected. In our nation today, it is the rare family that is not 
involved or about to be involved. 

Where appropriate to the situation, social workers should with a 
sense of professional comfort engage in war resistance counseling, 
giving direct advice on how resistance can be effectively accom- 
plished with minimal risk to loss of individual rights and freedom. 

War resistance activities should either be sponsored by agencies 
or housed in agency facilities where possible. Failing this, inde- 
pendent groups of social workers can and should, on a volunteer 
basis, provide every community or neighborhood with a war re- 
sistance counseling center. The risks involved in potential civil 
disobedience must of course be honestly and clearly considered. 

Every school of social work should make available faculty 
members to counsel students in decision making and strategies 
regarding draft resistance. I submit that social workers must be 
prepared to do what thousands of non-social workers are now 
engaged in doing across this nation following the example of Dr. 
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Benjamin Spock and William Sloane Coffin. They must, of course, 
be prepared to assume if necessary the same penalties and risks 
faced by these courageous men of conviction. 

Wherever social workers function across this land, not only their 
personal consciences but their professional ethics should demand 
that they allow their clients and colleagues a freedom to enter the 
realm of exploration, with comfort and encouragement, of making 
personal and public decisions about active resistance to this most 
antihumanistic expression of social behavior, war. 

Moreover, as social workers—practitioners, social policy formu- 
lators, educators, and board members—we must and should take 
the initiative for certain actions. We must extend to masses of our 
population through the channels of our organized system, by 
initiating this dialogue. In a nation at war, the pressure for con- 
formity is great; there is less patience with dissent, and little criti- 
cism of government policy is tolerated. In short, the roots of 
democratic life are endangered. 

The first move out may have to be ours to those who wait, if 
only we can take the risks. If not, the rationales are beautifully 
available for us to “cop out’’ and few will know the difference. 
There is so much of importance to be done on the domestic front. 
Civil rights, the urban crisis and antipoverty are valid areas for 
our preoccupation. Who can fault us for being immersed in these 
activities to the full extent of our time, efforts and energies? We 
could even make the case that they are integrally connected to the 
issue of peace. 

But we will know—and when the weeping and mourning for 
fathers and mothers and children who no longer smile save in the 
frozen mask of death surrounds our ears, and we have not made 
our own effort, one which is in our power to make, we will know. I 
wonder if then there will be any sense to the words “social work.” 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1968 

Welfare as a Catalyst for Social and Political Change Wayne Vasey 

Legal Rights for All People Ramsey Clark 

Social Policy: We the People Must Act Hugh R. Jones 

Business and Welfare: Coalition for Social Advancement Kent Mathewson 
Labor’s Views on Social Priorities Leo Perlis 
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POLITICS AND THE GHETTOS 
Politics and Ghetto Perpetuation Norton E, Long 
COMMENTS Martin Rein 


The Ghettos and Metropolitan Politics Robert C. Wood 
COMMENTS James R. Dumpson 


The States and the Ghettos Charles R. Adrian 
COMMENTS George H. Esser, Jr. 


The Outlook for Creative Federalism Daniel J. Elazar 
COMMENTS Melvin B. Mogulof 
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Schottland 


COMMENTS Alan D. Wade 
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COMMENTS Robert H. Binstock 


Planning, Politics, and Social Change Whitney M. Young, Jr. 
The Ghetto System and the Politics of Welfare = Roland L. Warren 
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